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thanks to the CAMAY MILD-SOAP DIET! 


We NOT WIN thrilling new beauty for yoursel 
You can, so easily—on the Camay Mild-Soap Die 


Skin specialists say that you now—even without knov 
ing it—may be cleansing your skin improperly. Or yo 
may be using a soap not mild enough for your skin» 


These same specialists advise—regular cleansing wit 
a fine mild soap. And Camay is milder than dozens 0 
other beauty soaps. That’s why we say, “Start the Cama’ 
Mild-Soap Diet tonight.” Do this and soon your mirro 
will likely tell you—a thrilling story of new loveliness 


Mildness counts! Work Camay’s rich Day-by-day shows results! Be brisk with 


lather over your face—especially over nose your morning Camay. cleansing—and see 
and chin. Feel—how mild it is! Gentle on 


sensitive skin! Rinse warm—and if your 
skin is oily, splash cold for 30 seconds. 


T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
your skin glow! Follow this routine twice 
daily. Day-by-day gives you the full bene- 
fits of Camay’s greater mildness. 


Your smile can hold the key to hap- 
piness. Help keep it sparkling and 
lovely—with Ipana and Massage. 


AKE A BOW, plain girl, it’s your 
world, too. You don’t need beauty to 
fill your date book, to win your share of 
fun and attention. No, not af your smile 
as right. 
For a sparkling smile can light up 
even the plainest face—can take a man’s 
eye and hold his heart. 


So smile—but remember, sparkling 


teeth and your smile of beauty depend 
largely upon firm, healthy gums. 


“Pink tooth brush’”—a warning! 


For bright, sparkling teeth, remember: 
Gums must retain their healthy firmness. 


If your tooth brush “shows pink,” see 
your dentist! He may say your gums are 
tender—robbed of exercise by today’s 
creamy foods. And, like so many den- 
tists, he may suggest Ipana and massage. 
For Ipana not only cleans teeth but, with 


Product of 
Bristol-Myers 


(Start today with 


IPANA and MASSAGE 
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Dmnile, Plain Gol, Smilo.. 


A radiant smile 
is a key to hearts! 


Just massage a little extra Ipana onto 
your gums every time you clean your 
teeth. That invigorating “tang” means 
circulation is quickening in the gum tis- 
sues—helping gums to new firmness. 


Let Ipana and massage help keep your 
teeth brighter, your gums firmer, your 
smile more sparkling and attractive. 


Who steals the limelight—who but the 


girl with a lovely smile? Help keep yours 
bright with Ipana and Massage! 


us Your SS 


OLD RUGS 
Carpets, Clothing 


WE DO THE REST! J?’s All So Easy: your 
materials are picked up at your door at our 
expense by Freight or Express and rushed 
to the Olson Factory where we shred, 
merge, sterilize and reclaim the valuable 
wool and other materials in them. Then 
we bleach, respin, redye, reweave—and 


Im One Week you can have colorful, mod- 

ern, deep-textured Ouson BroapLoom 

Rues that are woven Reversible for 
double wear and greater luxury. 


FACTORY TO YOU 


Your Choice of 61 Early 
American, 18th Century 
floral, Oriental, Texture and 
Leaf designs, Solid or Two- 
Tone colors, soft Tweed 
Blends, dainty Ovals. The 
4, correct size for any room— 


Seamless up to 
16 ft. wide by 
Any Length 
You Risk Nothing by 
a Trial. Our 69th year. 
Two million customers. 
We have no agents. 
Write Today for 
big Olson catalog 
—40 pages of rugs 
and model rooms. 
Chicago New York 
= San Francisco. 
Mail Coupon or Je Post Card 


BOOK IN 
COLORS 


OLSON RUG CO. Dept. c-50 
2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please mail big Free Olson catalog of rugs, 
decorating helps, model rooms in colors to: 
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contrary 


eyebrows are 

things—always going the wrong 
way—train them with bandoline or 
mustache wax. 


[EF your 


* * * 


If you have a bad mouth drama- 
tize your eyes. And vice versa. In 
other words, seek to make your good 
feature the thing Mr. and Mrs. Pub- 
lice see when they look at you. 

* Eo * 


Try putting on your lip salve with 
a small paint brush. Outline your 
mouth. Then fill in the outline you 
have made with smooth, bright color. 

* * * 


If you tint or dye your hair do not 
seek to regain the color it had when 
you were younger. Remember time 
has changed the depth of your eyes 
and your skin tones, too, probably. 
Allow for these changes. Temper 
the brightness or depth of your hair 
coloring. 

* * * 

If your hair is thin brush it. And 
brush it! And brush it! Massage 
your scalp, too. Often enough it’s 
poor circulation that causes hair to 
grow thin. 

* on * 

Lemon juice and Salts Tartar are 
good friends to blonde hair. Use one 
tablespoon of Salts Tartar and the 
juice of two lemons to a quart of very 
warm water. Apply as a rinse fol- 
lowing your shampoo. 

* * * 


If your pep isn’t what it used to 
be add a little salt and the yolk of 
an egg to your morning glass of 
orange juice. Beat these things to- 
gether. And omit any other break- 
fast for a week. 

* * * 


Bags under the eyes are common 
to many people. Almost everyone 
has them at one time or another. To 
get rid of these bags—or at least to 
make them much less pronounced— 
put warm cloths over your eyes and 
massage your eyes gently, then put 
cold cloths over your eyes and mas- 
Sage your eyes gently. Use two cold 
cloths to one warm cloth. 

* * * 


You want to reduce? One day a 
week confine your diet to black cof- 
fee, half a head of lettuce without 
dressing or salt, three pints of 
skimmed milk, and four bananas. At 
other times have no traffic with 
pastries or ice cream or alcohol or 
eandy. And eat bread and butter 
and potatoes sparingly. 

* * * 


Ingrown nails are painful and 
sometimes cause infections. If you 
have an ingrown nail get rid of it! 
After bathing your feet pack a little 
absorbent cotton under the nail 
where it presses into the flesh. Cut a 
tiny V in the center of the nail. You 
can use scissors or a razor blade for 
this. The nail will at once begin 
pulling together at the center to close 
the V. And while this is happening 
the cotton will keep the corner from 
cutting the fiesh. 
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“Just to be polite— 


you'd think they’d 
ask me to lunch!” 


Edna: “There goes the office lunch club 
again—but when I suggest lunch they have 
dates! What makes those girls so stuck-up, 
Miss Brown...or what’s wrong with me?” 


Edna: “But how can I offend with under- 
arm odor? I start each day with a bath!” 

Miss Brown: “That morning rush can wilt 
a bath. So most of our girls also use Mum!” 


WERE TRYING A NEW 

. PLACE FOR LUNCH 
TODAY, EDNA... YOU 

MUST COME TOO! 


So many popular girls praise Mum for its— 


Speed—Only half a minute to apply! 


Safety —No worries with gentle Mum! It won’t 
irritate sensitive skin. Mum won’t harm fine fab- 
rics, says the American Institute of Laundering. 


Certainty —Mum prevents risk of underarm 
odor without stopping perspiration — charm is 


safe all day or evening with Mum! 


For Sanitary Napkins—Mwmz is so safe, so gentle, so de- 
pendable! Thousands of women use Mum this way, too. 


xy Le 


Miss Brown: “Our girls aren’t really snooty 
—you'd like them if you knew them! I’ve 
been in business a long time, Edna, so per- 
haps you won’t mind if I give you a tip?” 


“'m making Mum my business partner 
now. After this, every day it’s a bath for 
past perspiration and Mum to prevent risk 
of underarm odor in the hours to come!” 


(vo measccr) 


1 OONT FEEL LIKE A 
STRANGER WOW, SINCE 
MUM MADE ME 

ONE OF THE GANGS 
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Mum 


TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF 
PERSPIRATION 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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E THINK the best story of the 
month is why Toscanini de- 

cided to finally break down and 
play a jazz rhapsody on a recent NBC 
Symphony program. At a dinner 
party, the famed Italian conductor 
was thumbing through a magazine 
edited in Switzerland when he dis- 
covered an item stating that Musso- 
lini had banned all American jazz 
from the air. Toscanini turned to 
John F. Royal, an NBC vice president, 
and asked, “Is my program short 
waved all over the world?” Royal 
told him that it was. The next day, 
Toscanini sent Royal a copy of his 
next week’s program. At the top of 
the list was George Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue.” 

* 


* a d 

Put Bob Hawk down as the most 
inveterate movie goer in radio. He 
sees approximately ten movies a week 
and has seen “The Major and the 
Minor” eight times. “It improves 
every time I see it,” he grinned. 

* * * 

When Sammy Kaye wrote “Re- 
member Pearl Harbor” he promised 
all the royalities from the song to 
Navy Relief. Recently, he turned 
over a check for $1000, bringing the 
total to $4000. This can only be 
topped by Ted Weems’ recent action. 
After their last Fiteh Bandwagon 
Show, Ted, and every member of the 
band, joined the Merchant Marine. 


* * * 
BOSTON—One of the old New 
England traditions is good food well 
served—many of those sumptuous 
dishes which make visitors smack 


their lips have been handed down from 
colonial days. But modern kitchen 
advice to New England radio listeners 
comes through “The Yankee Kitchen,” 
a new type of food program which 
brings with it two new radio per- 
sonalities. 

Station WNAC and the Yankee Net- 
work have brought Ken and Carolyn 
into New England kitchens—and both 
of thern are experts in the realm of 
food and its preparation. 

Ken started in the most humble of 
culinary circumstances—as a dish 
washer. But from there he rose 
rapidly through the ranks in a number 
of hotels and restaurants. He served 
in the posts of steward and chef, and 
then advanced to dining room mana- 
ger. He has been manager of two 
exclusive Boston clubs and has held 
responsible positions in food depart- 
ments from one end of the country to 
the other. 

Recently Ken was honored with the 
presidency of the New England Club 
Managers association, and is an active 
member of the International Stewards 
and Caterers Association—all of which 
goes to prove that when Ken talks 
about cooking he knows what he’s 
talking about. 

Carolyn, too, has a background 
rich in knowledge of food and its 
preparation. She is a graduate of 
the University of Maine and a special- 
ist in home economics with a great 
deal of work to her credit in food re- 
search and experimentation. 


By DALE BANKS 


Ken and Carolyn, left, the 
cooking experts on "Yankee 
Kitchen,’ interview writer 
Louise Kent for their show. 
Fiddlin' Mack McGar, below, 
has been a feature of WSM's 
popular Grand Ole Opry for 
the past five years, and he 
also plays on two other NBC 
shows weekly from Nashville. 


Ken and Carolyn are in complete 
agreement on this point: Yankee 
cooking, they say, is the best in the 
world, and they set out to prove it 
in “The Yankee Kitchen.” The pro- 
gram deals for the most part with new 
and better recipes, but the best fea- 
tures of many tradition-tried recipes 
and new experiments in cooking as 
well, have a part in their show. 

With war shortages playing havoc 
with many a housewife’s kitchen 
skills, Ken and Carolyn have taken 
up the challenge in their program, 
with many tips on food economy as a 
result. 

“The Yankee Kitchen” originates at 
WNAC and is carried on eleven sta- 
tions of the Yankee Network, Monday 
through Friday from 2:15 until 2:45. 


* * * 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—One of the 
most versatile fiddlers on the air to- 
day is Mack McGar—Fiddlin’ Mack 
to WSM’s Grand Ole Opry fans. 

Mack McGar spent his childhood on 
a farm in Christian County, Kentucky, 
going to school between plowing and 
harvesting. In 1926 he left the farm 
to make his living from the soil in 
another way—as a coal miner in 
Corbin, Kentucky. From there he 
began radio work on WFIW in Hop- 
kinsville—encouraged to make a start 
in it by his fellow miners whom he 
entertained at their Saturday night 
dances. The next stops were WKBF 
and WGBT. 

It was five years ago that Mack was 
“discovered” by the Solemn Old 
Judge, and he’s been with WSM’s 
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Listerine—Quick' 


Anything that lowers your body resistance such as wet or 
cold feet, extreme fatigue, drafts, sudden temperature 
changes, may make you easy ‘prey to the germs associated 
with colds and sore throat due to colds. 


Doctors often call such germs the ‘‘secondary invaders.” 
Despite their ugly names, they may live harmlessly in the 
throat until resistance is lowered when they may invade 
the tissue and help to set up or aggravate infection. 


Combat Those Germs 


At such times what a wonderful first-aid Listerine Antiseptic 
is... gives Nature a helping hand in fighting off a “mass 
invasion’”’ of threatening bacteria. 

In tests, reductions of bacteria on mouth and throat sur- 
faces were noted ranging up to 96.7% fifteen minutes 
after the Listerine Antiseptic gargle, and up to 80% one 
hour after gargling. 


Fewer Colds In Tests 


It is this marked ability to kill germs which 
accounts, we believe, for Listerine’s impressive 
record made in tests over a period of 11 years. 
These tests showed that regular twice-a-day Lis- 
terine users had fewer colds and fewer sore throats 
than non-garglers. 


This does not mean to hint that Listerine is a 
specific for colds and sore throats. We know of 
no such thing. We do believe, however, that 
Listerine’s test record in combating colds makes 
it a distinctly worthwhile precaution and first- 
aid treatment. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Grand Ole Opry ever since. Mack 
possesses unique sense of tone quality 
and fingering which has brought com- 
ment from some of the country’s best 
violinists. He is married and has two 
children. 

Not only does Mack play with his 
Grand Ole Opry band on the Prince 
Albert NBC show, but he’s also 
featured on two variety shows which 
WSM feeds to NBC. On these spots 
he’s featured as a soloist, playing with 
the WSM 33-piece staff band. 

* * * 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—They say that 
two’s company, three’s a crowd—and 
at Charlotte’s station WBT they say 
that six is a very remarkable radio 
family! The Johnson Family, fea- 
tured on WBT’s Sunday Morning 
Farm Club, and the Dixie Network 
Jamboree, consists of an eleven-year- 
old bass singer, an alto of the same 
age, an expert accountant of four- 
teen, a pianist just a year younger, and 
a couple of grown folks who fell in 
love singing over the supper dishes. 

The Johnson Family was destined 
for the entertainment business from 
the very first. They say that Pa fell 
in love witn Ma one night when he 
came calling on her and found her 
washing dishes to the rhythm of her 
own songs. Pa joined in, liked the 
sound of their blended voices, and be- 
fore the last cup was dried and put 
away he decided that he was in love 
and now was as good a time as any 
to propose! 

Six years ago Pa Johnson gathered 
his talented family together in a 
trailer and set out from the Tennessee 
hill country in search of fame and for- 
tune. The story of that trek is full of 
triumphs and disappointments, times 
when there was plenty of money and 
times when it took lots of songs and 
lots of smiles to get through days 
when there wasn’t enough to eat. But, 
as the eleven-year-old twins express 
it, “We just stuck together—and things 
always came out right.” 

There was the time, for example, 
that the family, in a new trailer, set 
out for the Texas Centennial. When 
they arrived, the family budget was in 
a sad state—there was just about 
enough money left, as a matter of 
fact, to buy a huge baked ham and a 
hundred pounds of potatoes but Pa 
figured that this would keep them 


going until money began to come in. 
But Pa hadn’t counted on the weather 
when he counted on the good Fair 
dates they had booked. The first day 
it began to rain, and for three record- 
breaking weeks the rain came down 
in sheets. The trailer leaked, the 
potatoes rotted, and when, in despera- 
tion, Ma put the ham under the trailer 
to protect it from the deluge, a wan- 
dering dog discovered the hiding 
place and made short work of the 
meat. 

But things like that are all behind 
them now. Pa and Ma Johnson think 
their family was made to order. The 
twins—Bobby and Jimmy—sing duets, 
and in group choruses Bobby sings the 
bass and Jimmy the alto parts. 
Smiling Betty is a golden voiced 
songstress and the accompanist for 
the group. Red, besides being the 
group’s comedian (and doing a whale 
of a good job of. it) is the family 
accountant, keeping a complete record 
of every engagement they’ve ever 
played, what expenses and receipts 
were, and so on. 

Last December marked the second 
anniversary of the Johnson Family on 
the air at WBT. Ma, Pa, and their 
quartet of youngsters are definitely on 
the road to success. 

* * * 

Many of you have been writing in 
asking for the names of those whacky 
people who frequent Allen’s Alley on 
Fred’s CBS show. Here they are: 
Charlie Cantor plays Socrates Mulli- 
gan; Minerva Pious plays Mrs. Nuss- 
peut and Johnny Brown plays John 

oe. 

* * * 


Radio and The Armed Forces: 
When you read this, Kay Kyser may 
be a buck private. .. . Frank Parker 
is doing his rehearsing at Manhattan 
Beach these days. He’s in the Mer- 
chant Marine. ... Betty Wragge is 
proudly telling everybody about her 
brother, Eddie, a former radio actor, 
who is now a Lieutenant in the Sig- 
nal Corps ... Gale Gordon checked 
out of his part as Mayor La Trivia on 
the Fibber McGee and Molly pro- 
gram to join the Coast Guard, so 
Fibber, being a right guy, hired his 
wife for a part on the show. . . . Don 
Tyrol, who was announcing NBC’s 
Coast Guard On Parade, got so ex- 
cited about the Coast Guard that he 


W BT's versatile one-family show, the John- 
sons. Left to right, the twins and Red, Ma, 
Betty, and Pa, the proud head of the troup. 


| 


quit NBC a few weeks ago and 
joined up. Don is just nineteen. 


* * * 

NOW IT CAN BE TOLD: When 
director George Zachary was audi- 
tioning girls for the part of Nikki 
Porter on the Ellery Queen show, 
he definitely did not want Marion 


Shockley. In fact, he wanted Shirley 
Booth for the part. But, three other 
network officials outvoted George 


and Marian got the part. Marian set 
out to win George’s respect and not 
only did that, but caused him to fall 
in love with her and they were 
married. Now that George has left 
the Ellery Queen show for a job as 
program director for the OWI, the 
story leaks out. While they were 
working together on the Queen show, 
they didn’t want it known. 
* * * 

When a radio announcer shoots off 
his big toe, that is news. It might 
even be gruesome news, but Lou 
Crosby, Lum and Abner’s spieler, who 
did the shooting while cleaning a 
shot gun, is quite cheerful about it. 
“Tt was a mistake,” he grins, and is 
back at the mike, bandages, cane 
and all. 

* * 

Gary Moore, star of the Everything 
Goes show, walked into rehearsal 
and proudly announced that he was 
going to be a father for the second 
time. He thought he had an ex- 
clusive, but four members of Irving 
Miller’s band stood up and went 
through the same routine. One of 
them even went so far as to bet Gary 
that his wife would have twins. 


* * * 

WAR YARN: Last year, when Bob 
La Boure left station KGU in Hawaii, 
all was peaceful. Bob went to San 
Francisco on vacation, but the day 
he arrived, Pearl Harbor was bombed 
and, in his hotel room, Bob heard 
the owner of the station describing 
how the Japs had tried to bomb it. 
He tried to get back to Hawaii, but 
the military authorities said no. Bob 
is now a production director at NBC. 

* * * 

Dinah Shore, now a honey blonde, 
is stepping out with handsome George 
Montgomery who is Hedy LaMarr’s 
ex. What happened to that nice, but 
not very famous, soldier Dinah was 
so hepped about? Dinah also made 
her debut as a dramatic actress on a 
recent Arch Oboler show, but her 
name was not announced and it was 
kept quite a secret. Reason? The part 
Was very small. 


* * 

OVERHEARD: When Madeleine 
Carroll, appearing as a guest star 
on We The People gave a big con- 
gratulatory kiss to 22-year-old Wal- 
ter Root, he said, “Torpedoes won’t 
mean a thing now!” Root got the kiss 
because he was the ten-thousandth 
trainee to go through the U. S. Mari- 
time Service Training Station at 
Sheepshead Bay, Brooklyn. 

* * * 


NBC’s Howard Petrie was the 1942 
winner of the H. P. Davis Memorial 
Award for the best announcer in the 
United States and Canada. ‘That 
didn’t tickle him nearly as much as 
the fine reviews he received when he 
made his recent debut asa concert 
singer at Town Hall. 


* 


* Eo * 

MARINE WIFE: One of the nicer 
persons in radio is Gladys Swarthout, 
star of the Family Hour. Her hus- 
band, Frank Chapman, is now a Cap- 
tain in the Marines and is stationed 
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Don't waste PEPSODENT 


lt takes only a little to make your smile brighter 


® Nearly one-fourth of all the Pepsodent 
we make goes to men in uniform... 
they want it... they deserve it. 


@ At the same time, we are trying to 


supply the biggest number of civilian 


customers in Pepsodent history. 


® But, wartime restrictions limit the 
amount of Pepsodent we can make. 


® So... we urge you: Don’t waste 
Pepsodent. Use it sparingly. If you will 
help save enough for others ... there 
will be enough for you. 


1. MOISTEN your brush before applying paste. 
If you apply Pepsodent before wetting brush, it 
may wash down the drain. Finish brushing be- 
fore rinsing brush. 


3. POUR Pepsodent Powder into the cupped 
palm of your hand — enough powder to cover a 
5¢ piece is plenty. Do mot sprinkle it on the brush 
— this is wasteful, 


5. HANG your tooth brush up to dry after you 
use it. Bristles will stay firmer and last longer 
this way. Soggy, wora, wilted tooth brushes are 
inefficient, wasteful, 


Lucky for all... 


dental science knows no 
more effective, safe in- 
gredients than those 
which make up Pepso- 
dent’s patented formula. 
That’s why Pepsodent is 
so good, so effective, so 
safe that only a little is 
needed to make teeth 
brighter, make smiles 
more sparkling. 


2. MEASURE out only as much paste as you - 
need. About three-quarters of an inch is enough. 
Always squeeze and roll tube evenly from the 
bottom. Replace cap. 


Bee 


4. SHOW children how to dab — not rzb—moist 
brush in powder to pick it up: Measure out the 
right amount for small children and teach them 
the proper way to brush teeth: 


\S WA 


6. YOUR DRUGGIST is trying his best to serve 
everyone. Don’t blame him if his Pepsodent 
stock is low and he has to disappoint you: Try 
again in a few days, 


Look Your 


Gpelest 


GLAMOROUS HAIR 


Linda Darnell, giamorous 20th 
Century-Fox star in “Loves of Edgar Allen Poe,” 
uses GLOVER’S to condition scalp and hair. 


Lovely Linda Darnell is one of many movie 
stars who keep their hair charming and 
refreshed with GLOVER’S famous MEDI- 
CINAL treatment, so popular with millions 
of men and women! GLOVER’S is a 
medicinal application recommended, with 
massage, for Dandruff, Itchy Scalp and ex- 
cessive Falling Hair. TRY it today—you'll 
feel the exhilarating effect, instantly! Ask 
for GLOVER’S at any Drug Store. 


For your convenience we offer this Com- 
plete Trial Application of GLOVER’S 
famous Mange Medicine and the new 
GLO-VER Beauty Soap Shampoo, in her- 
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the Glover’s Medicinal Treatment and test it 
yourself! Complete instructions and booklet, 
“The Scientific Care of Scalp and Hair,” 
included FREE! Send the Coupon today! 


GLOVER’S 
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at Quantico, Virginia. Before joining 
up, Chapman was a concert singer 
and Miss Swarthout’s manager. “He 
did all the hard work,’ Gladys said, 
“T just sang. Now, I find myself faced 
with making all the decisions which 
he used to make. But,” she smiles, 
“Tl get along all right and, I feel, the 
Marines need him much more than 
0.” 
* * * 


BOY ENSIGN: Radio’s twelve-year- 
old Ronnie Liss, star of Bright Hori- 
zon, has just been appointed Honor- 
ary Ensign Aircraftsman by the 
United States Navy. He got the ap- 
pointment for turning out quite a 
number of model planes which the 
Navy and the Army uses in pre-flight 
classes. Last year, American boys and 
girls turned out 142,616 of these model 
planes, but Ronnie tells us to pass the 
word along that many more are 


needed. The quota for this year, in. 


fact, is 500,000. Every boy or girl 
who makes a model that is accepted 
gets the rank of Cadet Aircraftsman 
and, if you make enough of them, you 
can become an Admiral Aircraftsman. 


* * * 


Gil Lamb, who plays Homer Clin- 
ker on the Vallee show, has a pre- 
broadcast routine which always gets 
a laugh. He comes out and tells the 
audience he wants them to meet a 
boy who is just getting started in 
radio and begs them to give the kid a 
good round of applause. Then he 
pulls the curtains and out steps Rudy 
Vallee. Incidentally, have you heard 


that song Joan Davis wrote with Dick 


Mack, producer of the show? It’s 
called “(One Day Nearer To Victory?” 
Listen for it. You'll like. 


* * * 


GOOD FOR THEM: Dick Powell 
has sold his sail boat and his home 
and will confine himself to city life 
for the duration. Powell, Blondell and 
their two kids live just one half gal- 
lon of gas away from NBC’s Holly- 
wood Radio City, a distance he says 
he will hike with pleasure. And Rex 
Stout, the CBS Lie Detector, gave 
up his country place when the war 
began, a retreat he really loved. Add 
to this the warwork of NBC’s singer, 
Beverly Mahr, who spends almost all 
her spare time doing Red Cross work. 
Her husband, Carl, who is a music 
arranger in radio, spends his nights 


in an aircraft factory. Jack Benny 
and Bob Hope are still touring the 
Army camps: 

* * * 


Genius of the month is 12-year-old 
Kenneth Gordon, who turned in that 
brilliant violin solo on Leopold Sto- 
kowski’s recent NBC Symphony pro- 
gram. Kenneth is a Brooklyn kid, 
was studying with an unknown 
teacher, when his grandad went to 
Mishel Piastro, concert master of the 
Philharmonic and begged Piastro to 
hear the boy. Piastro did and was 
amazed. Kenneth is now under the 
concert master’s wing and is also 
studying piano. When ‘Toscanini 
heard that the boy’s favorite composer 
was Bach, he demanded to hear him. 
Bach is Toscanini’s weakness. But 
what is so startling to everybody in 
radio is that the young genius is a 
dead ringer for Orson Welles. When 
he was told this, Kenneth smiled, and 
said, “Orson Welles? What instru- 
ment does he play?” 


* * % 


John J. Anthony went to Cafe 
Society, a New York night spot, to see 
and hear Zero Mostel’s version of Mr. 
Anthony. Mlostel’s skit features a 
“Mr. Agony” and John J. didn’t seem 
so pleased about the thing. Zero, 
star of last year’s Chamber Music 
Society of Lower Basin Street, will 
soon be on the networks again in 
a new show written by Sigmund 
Miller and Jack Sher called The 


Zero Hour. 
: * * t 


Bob Shaw used to be a publicity 
man, one of the praise throwers at 
NBC, of which there are many. He 
resigned to write a radio show called 
Front Page . Farrell, which is one 
of the better day time scripts. The 
reason Bob’s show is such a hit is that 
he takes up to the minute news and 
turns it into drama. No small help 
on the show is director Bill Sweets, 
who was formerly with the United 
Press and a correspondent in Wash- 
ington. 

* * * 

If you heard a dog howling while 
Diana Courtney was singing on a 
recent Three R’s show, you heard 
right. The dog belonged to a blind 
girl who works in a New Jersey de- 
tense plant. The girl was a guest on 
the show and when her seeing eye dog 
began to harmonize with Diana no- 


Young Kenneth Gordon has earned high 


praise for his 


brilliant 


violin solo 


played for Stokowski’s NBC Symphony. 


| body seemed to mind, least of all Miss 
' Courtney. 
| * * * 
The only woman music “Annotator”’ 
| —that’s CBS’s word for her—on the air 
/is Kay Hale. Kay made an 18,000 
mile flight around South America in 
1940 making transcriptions. The 
records were sent all the way back to 
Cleveland to be played and made 
such a hit that she was signed to do 
| the stint on the Cleveland Symphony 
| Hour. 
| * * * 
| DEADLINE FLASHES... . Hedda 
| Hopper will not take over the spot 
that Walter Winchell has vacated, so 
the Parker Family stays put. ... Ray- 
mond Edward Johnson, star of Inner 
Sanctum, has been handed the lead 
in Sidney Kingsley’s new play “The 
Patriots” and will enact the role of 
Thomas Jefferson. ... Norman Ab- 
bott, nephew of Bud, has joined the 
Merchant Marine and Costello wants 
you to know that his brother, Pat, has 
dittoed with the Navy... . Orson 
Welles just bought a horse and buggy 
and actually uses it... . Jimmy Du- 
Tante may bring back his two old 
vaudeville partners for a radio rou- 
tine known as Durante, Clayton and 
Jackson—as it was known in Vaude- 
ville for 25 years. . . . Jimmy Melton’s 
dream has come true. He finally made 
the Metropolitan Opera and the re- 
views were not bad... . Sammy Kaye 
has written a book which has the 
same title as his program, Sammy 
Kaye’s Sunday Serenade, and the 
book contains excerpts from those 
| poems and sayings he gives out with 
every Sat....lLanny Ross had a 
transcription made when he sang, 
“There’s An F. D. R. In Freedom,” and 
President Roosevelt now has _ that 


record. ... Jack Pearl has hired three 
more script writers, bringing the 
total to four! .. . Cal Tinney’s Mutual 


show has been renewed for a year. 
When Fulton Lewis Jr. asked his 
radio audience to send in old keys for 
the salvage drive he got 50,000 in one 
week. ... Larry Le Sueur, CBS com- 
mentator, who spent a year and a day 
in Russia has just finished a book 
about it, but can’t think of a title. 
What’s the matter with “A Year And 
A Day”? ... Due to a contract mix- 
up, Harry James, who was brought to 
Hollywood to work in “Best Foot For- 
ward,” gets a month’s salary for not 
doing anything. ... 


NBC's Campana Serenade combines 
the voice of Dick Powell and the 
smooth rhythms of Marty Malneck. 


rr 


2. My ticket back to Mother’s was in my hand 
when I ran into an old school chum, a widow 
a little older than I. I couldn’t bluff her. I 
had to tell. And bless her, she opened my 
eyes by saying, “So often, my dear, a loving 
husband can’t overlook one neglect . . . care- 
lessness of feminine hygiene (intimate per- 
sonal cleanliness). 


ANS 


4. Well, I tore up that ticket. And just as she 
said—I find Lysol disinfectant easy to use, 
so economical. Wives, don’t let “‘one neglect” 
dim your happiness! 


HOW A YOUNG WIFE OVERCAME 


MARRIAGES OF ROMANCE 


1. Slowly, my husband’s love and ten- 
derness had changed to . . . a frozen 
strangeness. Then neglect. I spent long 
evenings alone. One grim night, driven 
to despair, I left my unhappy home... 


3. “Many modern wives,” she told me, “use 
a gentle yet thorough method of feminine 
hygiene—Lysol disinfectant.” She explained 
how Lysol is so gentle it won’t harm sensitive 
vaginal tissues. “Just follow the easy direc- 
tions,” she advised. ‘‘Lysol isa famous germi- 
cide. It cleanses thoroughly, deodorizes, leaves 
you feeling dainty.” 


Check this with your Doctor 


Lysol is NON-CAUSTIC—gentle and 
efficient in proper dilution. Contains no 
free alkali. It is not carbolic acid. 
EFFECTIVE—a powerful germicide,ac- 
tive in presence of organic matter (such 
as mucus, serum, etc.). SPREADING— 
Lysol solutions spread and thus virtu- 
ally search out germs in deep crevices. 
ECONOMICAL—small bottle makes al- 
most 4 gallons of solution for feminine 
hygiene. CLEANLY ODOR—disappears 
after use. LASTING— Lysol keeps full 
strength indefinitely no matter how 
often it is uncorked. 


FOR FEMININE HYGIENE 


Copr., 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. iS 


QF For new FREE booklet (in plain wrapper) about Feminine Hygiene, send postcard 
or letter for Booklet R. M.-343. Address: Lehn & Fink, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Glenn Miller—he's now 
Captain Miller—a short 
time ago completed his 
Army Air Corps training. 


Joe Marsala, heard with 
his orchestra on Mutual 


and NBC, features Adele 
Gerard, called the only 
swing harpist in the U.S. 


E $67,000 salary ceiling is just 

f another headache for the dance 

band industry, which has already 
been seriously affected by the 
musicians’ union recording ban, and 
the wholesale enlistments of orchestra 
leaders and their men. Many of the 
big league batoneers still available 
for work on the air and in movies, 
theaters, and ballrooms, will cut down 
their appearances because of the new 
government edict. 

At press time the recording ban 
was still in effect with no new plans 
for settlement offered. 

* * * 

Sonny Dunham’s young band gets 
that big break when it plays in the 
Hotel New Yorker for three months. 
Johnny Long follows the Dunham 
outfit there in the Spring. 

* * * 

Ted Lewis recently celebrated his 
thirtieth year in the band business, an 
enviable record. Lewis is still a top- 
flight attraction. 


* * ** 


TO THE COLORS: 

Dick Stabile has enlisted in the 
Coast Guard and has turned band 
and baton over to wife Gracie Barrie. 
The band has recently clicked after 
several false starts. 

Ted Weems and his entire band, 
fourteen men, have joined the Mer- 
chant Marine. Weems got a chief 
petty officer rating. He has a wife 
and seven-year-old son. 

Frank Parker, well-known radio 
tenor, has enlisted in the Merchant 
Marine and Meredith Willson has be- 
come an Army Captain. 


By KEN ALDEN 


Captain Glenn Miller is now sta- 
tioned with the U. S. Army Air Corps 
at Maxwell Field, Alabama. 


* * * 


Dick Jurgens has disbanded his | 


thirteen-year-old outfit and joined 


the Army. Most of his musicians are | 


also enlisting. 


Lieutenant Eddy Duchin is reported | 
to have asked his Navy superiors for || 


active duty instead of “morale” work. 
a * * 


Don Bestor, an old favorite, is now 


house conductor of the radio station | 


WHN, New York, orchestra. 


* * * 


Casa Loma will soon introduce a 
new quartet of girl singers to re- 
place the LeBrun Sisters. 

* * * 


Abe Lyman, rejected by the Army 


because of high blood pressure, has 
reorganized his band and starts an 


engagement in New York’s Hotel 
Lincoln this month. 

* * * 
Several “pirate” recordings have 


been made despite the union ban but 
the union’s agents are hot on the 
trail of the rule-breakers. 

* * * 


Lionel Hampton is experimenting 
with an innovation. His idea is to 
play the vibraharp without mallets, 
using instead small lead balls attached 
to the fingers. This is definitely not 
recommended to novices. 


RADIO MIRROR 


| 


il 


| Les Brown has added a new unit to 
| his orchestra, called The Town Criers, 
| a west coast singing group consisting 
_of four brothers and a sister. 

* * * 

Woody Herman’s band broke four 
all-time attendance records when 
| they recently played the New York 
Paramount theater. Of course the 
screen attraction, “Road to Morocco” 
| with Crosby and Hope, didn’t hurt. 


* * * 


Sammy Kaye has contributed $4,000 
| to the Navy Relief Society, royalties 
| accumulated from his song, “Remem- 
| ber Pearl Harbor.” 

* * * 


| Army fiyers at a New Mexico base 
| have tagged one of their Flying For- 
| tresses, “Miss Dinah” in honor of 
Dinah Shore. 


* * * 


Morton Gould, young composer- 
| conductor, whose new Columbia al- 
| bum has won the critics’ plaudits, has 
|been named musical director of a 
| leading New York advertising agency. 
| He’ll supervise the agency’s musical 
|air shows. 


* * * 


Jack Pearl has gone off the costly 
“Cresta Blanca Carnival” show on 
Mutual after a 13-week series of dis- 
appointments with young musical di- 
rector Morton Gould inheriting the 
star role for the wine company. Under 
the new format, prominent name sing- 
ers will make guest appearances, giv- 
ing music a victory over comedy. 

* * * 


Al Donahue has reorganized his 
orchestra in Hollywood, returning to 
the podium after a series of opera- 
tions. 

* * * 

Helen O’Connell, Jimmy Dorsey’s 
vocalist, probably the best known 
dance band singer, is reported leaving 
Dorsey’s band. When she leaves, she 
will be replaced by Kitty Kallen, 

formerly heard with Jack Teagarden. 

Helen wants to be near New York to 

be with her fiance who is posted there 

with the Army Air Force. However, 
she will do solo radio and theater 
work in that vicinity. 

* * * 


The various popular record pro- 
grams, featured on almost every radio 
Station in the country, are meeting the 
dearth of new recordings by reviving 
old favorites. The revivals have met 
with plaudits from listeners. 

* * * 


Top record seller for the year was 
Bing Crosby’s warbling of “White 
Christmas.” Sales are expected to ex- 
ceed the 2,000,000 mark. 


* * * 


One of the nation’s top-flight dance 
spots, the lofty Rainbow Room in 
pido City, has closed for the dura- 
ion. 


* * * 


Artur Rodzinski, who won fame 
conducting the Cleveland Symphony 
has been signed as director of the 
New York Philharmonic. 


* * * 


Sammy Kaye replaces Nelson Eddy 
on that CBS cigaret show. 


* * * 


The small cocktail units have bene- 
fited from the dance band shortage. 
Many hotels and night clubs unable 
to hire big orchestras, are using the 
pint-sized outfits. 
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Xavier Cugat leaves the Waldorf- 


Astoria this month for a sixteen- 
week theater tour winding up in 
Hollywood for work on his new film, 
“Stage Door Canteen.” 
* * * 
Vaughn Monroe quits the Commo- 
dore Hotel in New York this month 
to start out on a lengthy road tour. 


MUSIC IS HIS BUSINESS 


jAETHOUGH Blue Barron can read 
only a few notes of music and 
seldom takes his violin out of its case, 
his shrewd showmanship and business 
acumen has made “Music of Yesterday 
and Today Styled the Blue Barron 
Way,” a familiar radio network sig- 
nature for distinctive dance music. 
Under normal circumstances, one 
would hesitate to put the blue chips 
down on a bandleader who candidly 
admits “I’m no great musician.” But 


how the chunky, curly-haired Ohioan | 


inherited both a baton and a band and 
made them pay dividends, is a success 
story that doesn’t happen every day 
along Tin Pan Alley and probably 
won’t happen again. 

Barron knew from experience gained 
Over a Six year span that a budding 
bandsman doesn’t have to be an ex- 
child prodigy or a new day Bix 
Biederbecke to make the grade. Many 
an accomplished musician has flopped 
as a big league bandleader. Barron’s 
own unit has passed many an orches- 
tra piloted by an instrumental vir- 
tuoso. Barron had the formula, The 
others didn’t. 

“IT know the pulse of the people,” 
states Barron, “and I know what they 


want when they want it.” 
12 


lt was showmanship, not musician- 
ship, that put Blue Barron among 
the top band leaders. He is shown 
above with his mother, left, and 
his sister Clarice, who serves as 
secretary and bookkeeper for him. 


As if to illustrate, Barron pointed 
to the crowded dance floor of New 
York’s Hotel Edison, where his band 
is currently playing, and added: 

“Right now the trend is toward 
sentimental tunes. The war did that.” 

Blue Barron’s right name is Harry 
Freedlin. He was born twenty-nine 
years ago in Cleveland, the only son 
of a hard-working milk dealer. His 
parents were ambitious for their boy 
and saved what they could so that 
Harry could have a formal education. 

“Our boy,” they told friends of the 
family, “will be a doctor.” 

Unfortunately the parents couldn’t 
convince Harry that their plan was a 
practical one. 

“T could have told them it wouldn’t 
work,” Blue explains. “Ever since I 
was a kid I hated the sight of blood. 
Now that’s some handicap for a 
doctor.” 

The boy was willing to try to over- 
come this allergy and even enrolled 
for a pre-medical course at Ohio 
University. After a few sessions in 
the chemistry laboratories, he became 
deathly ill and threw in the stethe- 
scope. 

After this decision, Harry found a 
much more pleasant and profitable en- 
deavor. He became the campus book- 
ing agent for dance bands that played 
the various hops and parties. His 
ability to out-talk, out-bargain, and 
out-smart the professional band mana- 
gers, gave him confidence. He quit 
school and opened a small booking 
office in Cleveland. 

But when the big band booking 
agencies started to monopolize the 
field, Harry and the small string of 
bands he represented, felt the squeeze 
like a Nazi pincer movement. 

“IT almost decided to go into the 
produce business,” Blue recalls, “but 
the boys in one of the bands I handled 
had another idea. They wanted me 
to lead their outfit.” 

After a few all-night sessions, Harry 
finally agreed, hunted for a tricky 
band-de-plume and came up with 
Blue Barron. The only one who still 
calls him Harry is his mother. 


HE first few months found the new 
Blue Barron band on a bumpy road 


4 
of barnstorming and only the mana- | 
gerial feats of the leader saved it} 
from extinction. 

“I had never led a band before so 


naturally there were plenty of panics,” | 


he says. 


Finally the young outfit won an |} 


engagement in a Cleveland restau- 
rant that had an NBC wire. Blue knew 
that the wire could make or break his 
band so he concentrated on every 


broadcast so that these precious pro- » 


grams would be of professional 
calibre. The efforts produced results. 
One night a long distance phone call 
came from New York. Maria Kramer, 
owner of two New York hotels, the 
Edison and the Lincoln, and one of 
the first to see merit in the bands of 
Harry James, Jan Savitt, and Jerry 
Wald, was on the wire. 

“Would you like to bring your band 
to New York?” she asked Barron. 


Barron’s answer might have star- | 


tled his new-found benefactor but it 


almost caused a revolution among his 


Musicians. 


“Gosh, Mrs. Kramer,” he replied 


cautiously, “I sure would. But would | 
you mind waiting for a few months? | 
We can’t make it right now. We have | 


other commitments.” 


When he hung up, the men ganged 


around him ominously. 


“What kind of a line is that?” one | 


musician demanded. 

“Listen, boys,’ Barron appealed, 
“we're not ready for it. Not yet. If 
we go there now we’re sure to flop. 
If Mrs. Kramer wants us now, she’ll 
want us a few months later.” 


Barron’s theory proved to be cor- | 
The next few weeks were spent — 
in endless rehearsals but when they | 
did come east, they had the precision | 
and policy necessary for discrimina- | 


rect. 


ting New York audiences. 


The band opened in the Hotel Edi- 
son in January, 1938, and they have | 
been coming back there ever since. | 


Blue is playing in that hotel right 


now and can be heard over both | 


Mutual and CBS. 


The band also has a Sunday radio 
show on the Blue network, presented | 
in cooperation with the War Man- 
When records | 


power Commission. 
can be made, Barron records for 
Victor. 


Most dance fans are forever argu- 

ing over the respective merits of | 
Blue Barron, Sammy Kaye, and Kay | 
Kyser. All three have similar styles, | 


each one uses singing titles. I asked 


Blue who originated this musical 


trick. 


“Give full credit to Kay Kyser,” he 


admits. 

Blue handles his own managerial 
affairs, although the band is booked 
nationally by Musie Corporation of 
America. His sister Clarice serves 
as secretary and bookkeeper and the 
technical musical duties are handled 
by arranger Ivan Lane. The 13-man 
band features two vocalists, Clyde 
Burke, who used to sing with com- 
petitor Sammy Kaye, 
Brown. 

Blue is a brown-eyed, short and 
heavy-set bachelor who has his heart 
set on a Memphis debutante. 
in a New York apartment hotel with 
his mother, father, and sister. He 
takes care of them. Although his 
parents are proud of his accomplish- 
ments in the musical field, Blue’s 
mother says: 

“Ym glad my Harry’s happy and 
successful. But I still would like to 
see him a doctor.” 


RADIO MIRRO! 
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and Jimmy ~ 


He lives | 
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This beautiful three-color emergency Iden- 
tification Plate carries your full name, 
address and social security or draft num- 
ber exactly the way you want it. 


If you order at once we send 

Also FREE—‘. this beautiful Identifica- 

tion Key Tag and Gilt Chain to match, hand en- 

raved with your name, address, city and state. 
i last a lifetime. 


MARCH, 1943 


in 23K. Gold 


HY 64% OF Service _ 
fy Men Want This Gift 
In a national survey of 
service men just com- 
pleted—64% of all men 
interviewed, said that 
the leather billfold with 
the proper insignia. 
made a swell gift. 
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Men:—Here, without a doubt, is positively the 
greatest Billfold and Pass Case Bargain that 
you'll be likely to see for a good many years 
to come. For a high quality Calfskin Billfold, 
beautifully engraved in gold, with your LODGE 
Emblem or Army, Navy, Marine or Air Corps 
Insignia, and Name, you would expect to pay 
up to $4.50 and consider it a marvelous buy. If 
you take advantage of this sensational intro- 
ductory offer, you can get this superb genuine 
Calfskin Wallet and Pass Case for only $1.98, 
and we will send you absolutely free a specially 
designed three-color Emergency Identification 
Plate, which carries your Social Security Num- 
ber, your Name and Address or your Army 
Draft Number. This fine grain calfskin Bill- 
fold must actually be seen to be fully appre- 
ciated. Besides the spacious compartment at 
the back which can be used for currency, 
checks, papers, etc., it has four pockets each 
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CZ. Your name engraved here 


Genuine 
Highest 

Quality Leather 
BLACK CALFSKIN 


De Luxe VALUE 


Your Favorite Emblem, Name, 
ADDRESS, and Social Security Number 
Engraved in Gold—Absolutely FREE! 


protected by celluloid to prevent the soiling of 
your valuable membership and credit cards. 
When closed, this handsome Billfold has the 
soft velvety feel you find only in quality Calf- 
skin. Your choice of Emblems and Initials, are 
beautifully embossed in 23 karat gold on the 
face of the Billfold. Due to difficulty in obtain- 
ing choice leather because of war conditions, 
the supply of these Billfolds is limited. Remem- 
ber if you send your order promptly, we will in- 
clude absolutely FREE, a beautiful identifica- 
tion Key Tag and Gilt Chain to match, all hand 
engraved with your Name, Address, City and 
State. If after receiving your Billfold and Free 
Gift, you don’t positively agree that this is the 
most outstanding bargain you have ever come 
across, return them to us and your money will 
be cheerfully refunded in full. Send your order 
today, without fail so you won’t be disap- 
pointed. 


Rush This Coupon For This Once-In-A-Lifetime Bargain! 


ILLINOIS MERCHANDISE MART, 
Dept. 131, 54 W. Illinois St., Chicago, 


If you want a LODGE, or Army, Navy, or Marine Insignia, state name here 


in 23k gold. Include absolutely free, an Emergency Identification Plate carrying my full Name and Social Security Number 
or Draft Number. Also include FREE an Identification Key Tag and Gilt Chain to match, all hand engraved with 


my Name, Address, City and State. 


| 
Gentlemen: 1 enclose $1.98. Please send me a Genuine Calfskin Billfold with my name and Lodge Emblem engraved | 
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Josephine Houston, 
Blue Network sing- 
ing star recommends 
a daily home facial 
for a radiant skin. 


urious experiences in a WoO- 
man’s daily life is a facial. 

But that’s not the half of it. A 
facial also erases those little tired 
lines which become wrinkles if they 
occur often enough without anything 
being done to tone up the tired tissues 
which induce them. _ 

You can, of course, go to a deluxe 
salon where smooth-fingered, smooth- 
voiced operators will use perfumed 
unguents and ointments upon you. 
And very pleasant this is, too. We 
haven’t one word to say against it. 
However, if you can’t afford this—and 
more can’t than can—you may have a 


CO: of the most beautifully lux- 


facial at home which will be just as. 


satisfactory from any practical point 
of view. 

Wrap a towel around your head and 
make sure no wisp of hair escapes 
from it. 

Remove all make-up and dirt with 
cleansing cream. 

Then remove every bit of cleansing 
cream. 

With a cotton swab apply mineral 
oil generously at the corners of your 
mouth and nose, under your chin, 
across your forehead, between your 
eyebrows, and all around your eyes. 

Nourishing cream comes next. 


Smear little dots of it all over your 
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By Roberta Ormiston 


face and proceed with your massage 
in this manner: 

Start your massaging fingers above 
the eyebrows and move them up to 
your hair line. 

Start at the inner part of your eye 
and gently massage your eyelids. 
When your finger reaches the outer 
corner of your eye bring it back un- 
derneath the eye to the nose again. 

Do all this one dozen times. 

Cheeks and chins require different 
treatment. They should be pinched 
lightly. Over and over again. 

The underpart of your chin, on the 
other hand, requires kneading. Place 
your knuckles against the under part 
of your chin and knead upward and 
outward. 

Then pinch the back and the sides of 
your neck. Use big light pinches, not 
the sharp little kind that can hurt or 
bruise. 

Remove the cream and apply a skin 
tonic—to close your pores and tone 
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up your skin generally. 
Ten minutes will be ample time for | 


this massage. And it will make you} 
look and feel ten years younger. 
Sometimes, when you’ve really had |} 
one of those days, it’s epsom salts you } 
need. Externally. Rest first, if only | 
for five minutes. Lie flat on your} 
back. Really let yourself go. 
Clean your skin. Use two appli- |} 
cations of cleansing cream to make |} 
doubly sure you’re spick-and-span |} 
clean. i 
Fill a_ bowl with about a pint of | 
water that’s of a temperature be- | 
tween warm and hot. Fill another | 
bowl with about a pint of cold water || 
and cracked ice. Put two rounded || 
tablespoons of epsom salts into the |} 
bowl of cold water, and two rounded | 
tablespoons of epsom salts into the || 
bowl of warm water. Let the salts | 
dissolve. { 
Dip a cloth in the warm epsom salts | 
water and hold it to your face for a | 
minute. Repeat this five times. Dip | 
another cloth in the icy epsom salts | 
water and hold it to your face for a | 
minute. Repeat this a dozen times. | 
Pat your face dry. And look into your | 
mirror to see the magic you have | 
| 


managed with your own hands. 
Take out face insurance today, by || 
having facials regularly at home. 
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Nothing makes a girl so alluring to men 
/ as shining, lustrous hair! So, if you want 
) this thrilling beauty advantage, don’t 
let soaps or soap shampoos rob your hair 
| of lustre! 


Instead, use Special Drene! See the 
| dramatic difference after your first sham- 
| poo . . . how gloriously it reveals all the 
i lovely sparkling highlights, all the natu- 
ral color brilliance of your hair! 

| And now that Special Drene contains 
/ a wonderful hair conditioner, it leaves 
hair far more glamorous . . . silkier, 
smoother and easier to arrange, right. 
after shampooing! Easier to comb into 
smooth, shining neatness! If you haven’t 


ee 


Aedidny heal ensnare!” 


ely, shining hai 


For glamorous hair, use Special Drene with Hair Conditioner 
added . . . the only shampoo that reveals up to 33% more lustre 
than soap, yet leaves hair so easy to arrange! 


tried Drene lately, you'll be amazed! 


You'll be thrilled, too, by Special 
Drene’s super-cleansing action. For it 
even removes all embarrassing, flaky 
dandruff the first time you use it .. . and 
the film left by previous soapings! 


So, before you wash your hair again, 
get a bottle of Special Drene with Hair 
Conditioner added! Or ask your beauty 
shop to use it. Let this amazing im- 
proved shampoo glorify your hair! 


*ProcrerR & GaMBLE, after careful tests of all 
types of shampoos, found no 


MENT OR A REFUND o> 5 = 
SS * “4a other which leaves hair so 
‘© Guaranteed by @ 

Good Housekeeping lustrous and yet so easy to 


Nor 4 HPETECTIVEOR aS 


US Manage as Special Drene. 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


No oth | r shampoo leaves hair so lustrous 
hae and yet so easy to manage ! 
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Her Greaminc Locks (shampooed 
with Special Drene) rival the glitter 
of her sequin gloves and dress! The 
smart simplicity of her lovely hair- 
do is accentuated by the tricky 
ornaments—satin bows with tassels 
of silken balls cut from ball fringe. 


Se 
nwohd habe of glamour! 
Avoid this beauty handi- 
cap! Switch to Special 
Drene! It never leaves any 
dulling film, as soaps and 
soap shampoos always do. 
e 
That’s why Special Drene 
Shampoo reveals up to 
33% more lustre! 


Special Drene 


with 
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She wanted her Nurse's Aide diploma more than she ever 


wanted a radio role—that’s Pat Ryan, the cover girl! 


her diploma as a Nurse’s Aide, 

nobody at the Misericordia Hos- 
pital in Manhatian knew that Patricia 
Ryan was a radio star. But, on that day, 
while she was standing in line waiting 
to be “capped,” a probationer sud- 
denly hurried over to her and ex- 
claimed, “Why, you’re Patricia Ryan! 
I know. I saw a picture of you in 
Rapio Mirror!” Patricia admitted it, 
which almost broke up the ceremonies, 
what with girls crowding around her, 
asking for autographs and questioning 
her about radio. 

All that time nobody had recognized 
her, because Patricia is the sort of 
girl who gets things done quietly. She 
hadn’t wanted anyone to know who 
she was, for fear it might have some 
effect on the way they judged her 
work at the hospital. And she wanted 
that degree as a Nurse’s Aide, more 
than she wanted a role in radio. 
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Ure the day she was awarded 


Patricia is just twenty years old. 
She is five feet three inches tall and 
weighs one hundred fourteen pounds, 
with shining, blonde hair, gray-blue 
eyes and a sweet, Irish smile—but, 
pictures speak louder than words, so 
look at our cover again. In the picture, 
you see her just as she is in real 
life and the way she will look to our 
boys in England, where she may be 
sent soon to put her training into 
practice. 

If Patricia goes to England, it won’t 
be the first time she’s been there, 
although her feet have never touched 
English soil. Pat’s father was an 
American doughboy in the last war. 
While overseas, he met and married 
an English girl. Their first daughter, 
Patricia, was born in London, just six 
weeks before their boat sailed for 
America. 

Most of Patricia’s life has been spent 
in Manhattan and she’s been on the 


air since she was six years old. . 
four, so her mother will tell you, she 
could read and write. At the 
seven, she had a fling at vaudeville a 
was arrested twice for being too young | 
to work for a living. The first ti 
she was arrested, the six other chil 
dren on the vaudeville bill were taken 
to jail, but a detective took Patricia 
to his home. She was so cute ne | 
wanted his wife to see her. 


pat aS everyone in radio calls he 
got her first taste of the radio b 
ness when she was introduced to the 
CBS network at the age of nine as 
a member of the cast of Nila Mack’s 
Let’s Pretend program, and she ha 
been a part of that show ever ss 
When she was eleven she wrote 
fairy tale for Let’s 
only wrote it; but cast it, directed the 
performance, and played a part | 
the show herself as well. You stil 


hear her on Nila Mack’s program, 


playing the part of the Princess. 
Since that time Pat has 
on shows too numerous to mention, a 
few of which are Manhattan at Mid 
night, The Parker Family, Henry 
Aldrich, Just Plain Bill, as Claudie 
in Claudia and David, and as Myra, 
a volunteer nurse in Joyce Jordan, 
Girl Interne. It was the last shoi 
that made her want to become a 
Nurse’s Aide. “Playing a nurse on the 
radio every day,” she smiles, “made 


Pretend—not ot 


been 


me realize how important they are and | 


I just had to become one.’ 
Until the war, most of Pat’s life wis 
centered around St. Michael’s Church, 


where she sang in the choir, and in” 
the gym, where she was a star basket-_ 


ball player, a forward on the church 


‘girls’ team. She regretfully gave that 


up a year ago, though, because her 
radio and war work _ filled every 
moment of the time. Pat has never 
sung on the air, in spite of her choir 
work—although she even won a choir 
pin for her singing when she was 


sixteen. 5 8 


Now she spends her mornings at 
the hospital—7:15 until noon three 
days a week—her afternoons on the 
air, and her evenings with soldiers at 
the Stage Door Canteen. In her spare 
time she lectures for the American 
Theater Wing. She writes three letters 
a day to soldiers, another three to 
the mothers of soldiers she meets at 
the Canteen—and a very special daily 
letter to a Private overseas. She also 
entertains for service men, and par- 
ticularly likes to give parties for 
British seamen. 

Patricia has two sisters, Peggy, who 
is married, and a younger sister, Janice, 
who, according to Pat, is a genius. 
Janice has just been graduated from 
High School at the age of fourteen. 
“And,” Pat grins, “Janice has been 
engaged since she was twelve. Her 
boy friend is in the Merchant Marine, 
now.’ 


Pat claims nothing very exciting has © 


happened to her in radio, except that 


once she was knocked out by a micro-— 


phone when she was twelve. An an- 
nouncer was adjusting a mike just over 
her head and it came loose and beaned 


her. They brought Pat back into this 


world just two minutes before the 


program went on the air and she 


played her part. “Although,” she says, 
“T had a slight headache.” 

In spite of her radio success, Pat is 
very anxious to go to England as a 
nurse and because she’d like to see her 
grandfather and her uncles and aunts, 
and several cousins who are now in 
the R. A. F. 
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“You bet | know 
my groceries! 


...if any customer complains about not getting her 
favorite flavor of Karo Syrup, you know what I tell her? 

I say, first: “Don’t you know that the Army and 
Navy are buying tons of Karo Syrup?” 

Then I say: “Every housewife in the land is buying 
more Karo than ever before—’cuz Karo is the kind of 
food that gives energy to hard-working Americans.” 

Last, but not least, I tell her this: “The makers 
of Karo won’t let down on quality just to step up 
quantity. No Ma’am—not with millions of us babies, 
our mothers and our doctors too, depending on Karo 
for our feeding formulas.” 


As a clincher—I suggest: “If you can’t get one flavor 
of Karo (the shortage is only temporary)—jJust try 
another flavor. They’re all delicious—all nutritious—all 
rich in Dextrose...food-energy sugar.” 


See what I mean? 


Corn Preduets Refining Company, 17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 


IMPORTANT~— Karo is packed in tin and 
in glass. Regardless of type of package, 
when you see the name KARO on the label, 
it is your guarantee of purity and quality. 


FOR VICTORY 
Buy U. S. War 
Bonds and Stamps 


BECAUSE THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY, THERE NEVER CAN BE A“SUBSTITUTE” FOR KARO 
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Polish Remover 
Dura-Coat 


Cuticle Lot 


Copr. 1943, Lorr Laboratories * Paterson, N. J. 
Founded by E. T. Reynolds 


W vy did she force him away 


i Seen her, frantically beating 


against him with clenched fists, 


when all she wanted was to be 


3 the shelter of his arms? 


IS six years ago now, but I re- 

® member that night in every 

clear, terrible detail. I think I 
always will. 

I was fifteen. Fifteen is such an 
awkward, shy, frightened age at 
best, and for me it was made even 
Worse because 1 was seven years 
younger than my brother Tom and 
because Father had diéd a bare year 
before. I had thought I couldn’t go 
‘on living after I lost Father. He 


and Matilda, our housekeeper, were 
the only mothers I had ever known 
and while I had them both I never 
felt the lack of another. 
Father was always kind and won- 
derful toward both Tom and me, 
although I think he understood me 
the better and loved Tom the more. 
I was like him while Tom, I was 
always told, was like Mother—gay 
and full of life, with snapping black 
eyes matching his hair, strong of 
body and will, meeting every new 
experience with wide-open, wel- 
‘coming arms. Father and I lived 
‘more inside ourselves. Now that I’m 
_ older, I know he too must have had 
secret fears and doubts that he 
Kept buried near his heart. I only 
hope that his did not fester there. 
% But with all his gentle sympathy, 
Father made one mistake. It must 
have been his love for Tom that 
tricked him into it, or perhaps he 
d not really believe that the pos- 
Sibility he was preparing for would 
€ver come to pass. At any rate, 
_ his will(Continued on page70) 
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dapted for Radio Mirror by Norton Russell 
an original radio drama, “Linda’s Beau," 
on the True Story Theater over Mutual. 


That first evening Barbara knew she had found her 


love. Later she learned she must stop these thoughts 


before Kit guessed them—he belonged to somebody else 


“ VERYONE always took it for 
granted that I was Paul Cra- 
ven’s girl, ever since we'd 

started school together, years ago. 
Well, I was Paul’s girl—if you mean 
that Paul was the man I went around 
with. But if you mean that I loved 
him—it just wasn’t so. 

He thought that I did love him, 

I suppose. Just took it for granted. 
And Id never been able to say, 
in so many words, that I didn’t. 
Weakly, I’d always hoped that my 


- actions would speak for me, save me 


from hurting him with words. I’d 
always hoped that when the right 
man came along that Paul would 
know it, just as I would, and that 
I shouldn’t have to tell him. 

Paul had been wonderful to me, 
sharing his home and even his par- 
ents with me after my father and 


mother died. They—Paul’s parents ~ 


—had wanted me to come and live 
with them, assuming- that it would 
only be a few years until I was a 
regular member of the household, 
anyway. But I couldn’t do that, 
no matter how grateful I was. I 
kriew, somehow, that there’d be a 
day when Id regret having allowed 
myself to pile up a debt that I might 
feel obligated to pay no matter how 
much it went against my heart. So 
my Yankee independence had forced 
me to find an apartment of my 
own, even though my stenographer’s 
salary was just barely enough to 
make ends meet. 
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Paul had been angry at what he 
called my stubbornness then, and 
he was angry now. Angry because 
I insisted on giving up four nights 
a week to working at the canteen 
for merchant’ seamen—the “heroes 
without uniforms’—recently opened 
in our New England coastal city. 
“After all,” he told me crossly, “I’m 


serving my country, too—or will be. 


in a few more weeks. Doesn’t that 
entitle me-to some of your time?” 

I couldn’t say, bluntly, in answer, 
“Tt would, Paul, if I were in love 
with you—but I’m not.” I had no 


way of knowing then how a woman 


should feel toward the man she 
loves, but something, intuition, 
maybe, told me that Paul wasn’t 
the one. : 

I had never felt toward Paul the 
way I felt toward Kit Ericson al- 
most the moment I saw him. We 
needed no introduction at all. I 
looked across the noisy confusion of 
the canteen’s recreation room, one 
evening, and saw his blond head 
shining in the light, and in the 
same instant he looked up and his 
blue eyes met mine. He rose and 
started walking toward me, thread- 
ing his way among the crowded 
tables with the sure-footed ease he 
had learned on lurching decks. 
When he reached the counter where 
I was dispensing coffee and sand- 
wiches, though, he didn’t speak. He 
just looked at me. 

I couldn’t look away. For a 


minute I couldn’t even speak, though | 
I had learned a list of opening re- 
marks guaranteed to set a shy boy | 
at ease. I just looked up and saw 
the way his wide mouth quirked at 
the corners before he smiled, and 
I thought how nice and white his | 
teeth were, before I stopped myself. } 
This was no way for a hostess to J 
be thinking; it was practically im- | 
proper. I asked, a little breathlessly, | 
“What will you have?” |. | 

He said, “Nothing. But maybe | 
I could help you some, back there.” || 

I let him, and- he was different |j 
from the others, who usually were | 
so high-spirited and useless they || 
had to be ordered back to the other ||) 


RADIO MIRROR | 


side of the counter. His hands were 
big but they moved with a deftness 
that was like magic. It was fun, 
/even exciting, to be working there 
with him. “Where’d you learn to 
be so good at this?” I asked him. 
_ “I shipped out as mess boy twice 
before I got my union card,” he 
‘Said. That was all, but his voice 
had an easy, rhythmic drawl, differ- 
ent from New England speech, and 
it enchanted me. 
“Where from?” I had to keep him 
talking. 
“Galveston.” He used no extra 
words. 
“What kind of boat?” 
“Tanker.” 


I couldn’t keep from questioning 
him. “Is that where you live— 
Galveston, I mean?” 

“Near there. Inland a ways.” 

Oh, it was music, the way he 
said those simple matter-of-fact 
things. I wanted him to tell me 
everything—all about his family, 
where he went to school, his friends 
—oh, especially his friends, and 
especially his girl friends! 

But I didn’t find out. That should 
have made me wonder, and worry, 
too, later on, but I wouldn’t let it. 
He was the quiet kind, the kind 
that does things and doesn’t talk 
about it. Still waters run deep, 
I told myself, afterward, night 
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She was a pretty girl. f tried to 
smile at Kit's wife as he said, 
“Lacey, this is Barbara Nickerson.’ 


T isn’t easy to put the past down on paper, 
to write the record of a broken dream. 
Yet I want to tell it, because now I see 
the girl that I was as if she were someone 
else, because now I know it wasn’t the 
struggle of Judy Crane against a cold, un- 
listening world, but of Judy Crane against 
herself. 5 

The dream began, I guess, on that sunlit 
autumn afternoon when Don Winters told me 
about the orchestra job. Listening, breath- 
held, to him, I was sure that the turning 
point of my life had come. I saw adventure 
ahead of me. I saw fame beckon. I caught 
a heart-warming glimpse of a life no longer 
bounded by the limits of my home town of 


Seabright, but stretching to the horizons of 


the world. 

Don flashed his bright-white smile at me, 
and handed me my dream on a silver plat- 
ter. “Remember the fellow who was at the 
studio last week when you came for ‘your 
lesson? The one who listened to you sing? 
Well, I didn’t want to say anything about 
‘it until it was more definite, but he’s a 
scout for Bob Halsey’s band. I knew they 
needed a new singer—and, Judy, I made 
up my mind that you’d be the one if I 
could possibly swing it.” 

My heart began to thump, and eagerness 
thickened my tongue. “You—you mean— 
oh, Don, you mean you’ve arranged for an 
audition for me? With Bob Halsey?” 

His dark head nodded emphatically, and 
his smile widened to match the one which 
was lighting my face. “I think it’s all set, 
Judy. The band will be passing through 
Seabright tomorrow, and you'll sing for 
Halsey himself. But that’s just a formality— 
Bob takes the advice of that scout of his, 
and the scout thought you were terrific.” 

Impulsively, I took his hand in both of 
mine. “Don, you don’t know what this 
means to me. I don’t know how I can ever 
find a way to thank you—not just for this, 
but for the pains you’ve taken, for all you’ve 
taught me—” 

“Honey, it’s a eieactiea he said, and I 
knew he meant it. Some people in Sea- 
bright don’t like Don, but he’s one of my 
favorite people. I suppose a lot of people 


think that being a singing teacher isn’t just — 
the job for an able-bodied man, but he’s — 
a wonderful teacher. He’d taken my voice, 


sweet but faltering and unsure, and given | 


it power and richness. I owed him more oon 
I could put into words. 

“You don’t know what this means to ait } 
I repeated. 

He grinned again, that sure, cocky grin 
of his that made some of the old fellows 
who hung out at Hanson’s store say that — 
Don Winters was “too big for his britches.” 

“Oh, don’t I? Sure I do—better than you 
do, Judy. It means singing with a fair band. 
now. And that’s just the first step. There’ll — 
be better bands, with better names, and 
after a while, top-notch bands with top- 
notch names. You'll make it, Judy, because © 
you’ve got all you need—a voice, an ability 
to put your voice across, and a mighty pretty 
face to dress it up!” 

No wonder my head was in the clouds ! 
as I left Don’s studio that afternoon. I felt — 
as if fame were a tangible thing, something — 
warm and glistening that I could reach out 
and touch if I chose. It was only when at 
last I thought of Aunt Myra that the world 
lost a little of its rosy glow, that a little 
prick of pain found its way through the 
armor of my pleasure. 


Aunt Myra, you see, has been jander tome | 


than anyone else in the world. I was still in 
grammar school when my parents died, and | 
I had lived with her since I was ten. I had 


grown up under the guidance of her firm 
but gentle hands, had watched her gray eyes 
grow older, more tired, her duties at the 
Marine Hospital become a heavier burden 
but a greater pleasure to her. 

“Someday, Judy, you'll be a nurse, too, * 


she’d always told me. “You'll go to nursing 


school at the hospital, and then, after you’re | 


graduated—” 


That was her dream, I knew. And it had | 


been mine, too, until a brighter, gayer dream 
replaced it. It had seemed right that I should 
follow in her steps. I had really wanted to 
become a nurse. The thought of giving my | 
life to the service of others had seemed | 
beautiful and worth while. But now Iknew 
it was impossible. I Hee discovered a new 3. 


She would be famous! But she paid for it with bitter loneliness when anger 
blazed between them, when the man she loved cried, “We'd better call it off!” 
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future—a future that would make m 


Judy Crane a famous name—and 
suddenly nursing seemed a drab 
way of living indeed. 

I had to tell Aunt Myra about 
the audition, about the job which 
was almost sure to follow on its 
heels, but I didn’t know how. And 
then I remembered that I’d see Bill 
tonight—Bill Benson, United States 
Coast Guard—for his ship had come 
into port this morning. My steps 
slowed a bit. Telling Bill about my 
new-found future wasn’t going to 
be the easiest thing in the world, 
either. But surely I could make 
him understand it. He was young, 
and he loved me—he knew the stuff 
that dreams are made of, for he 
had dreams of his own, dreams that 
had to be postponed while he did 
his part in the war. Yes, I was sure 
I could make Bill see how necessary 
it is to make your dreams come 
true, how important singing was to 
me. And when I had convinced 


him, perhaps he, with that practical 


mind of his, could help me to de- 
vise a way to tell Aunt Myra which 
would soften the blow. 


T’s strange how chance takes a 

hand in your life I thought, as I 
turned in the gate. It was just by 
chance that Don Winters had at- 
tended my high school -graduation 
last June. I’d sung a solo that night, 
and afterward, when Bill and the 
rest were congratulating me, Don 
Winters had sauntered up. He bowed 
a little as a friend introduced him 
—no one had ever bowed to me 


before—and he said, in that slow - 


drawl of his that makes you wait 
impatiently for the next word, “You 
know, if you wanted to give that 
voice of yours a chance you could 
really get somewhere with it.” 
Very professionally, then, he be- 
gan to discuss my singing, and how 


it should be developed, and I felt - 


very professional myself. I liked 
the pleasant things he said, and I 
liked the twinkle, half amusement, 
half admiration, in his eye. But 
that was a busy night—there was 


Adapted for Radio Mirror by Will 
Oursler from the original radio play 
“My Life to Live," by Cameron Hawley, 
first heard on the Armstrong Theater 
of Today, Saturday at noon over CBS. 


incing wai 
and me, and we hurried 
I forgot about Don Winters until 
next day. But I did remember him 
then, and I went to talk to him. It 
was after that talk—and after the 
nearest thing to a fight that Bill and 
I had ever come to—that I decided 
to put off entering nursing school 
for a few months and to use some 
of the small inheritance I had from 
my mother for singing lessons. | 


Bie as I say, hadn’t liked the 

idea much. We were taking our 
favorite walk the day I told him— 
around the edge of the little lake 
in Seabright’s one park. “Your nurs- 
ing’s the important thing, Judy,” 
he said, that evening. “And it’s more 
important now than ever—now that 
we're in the war. Singing—vwell, it 
doesn’t look like much beside sav- 
ing lives, when you get right down 
to it, does it Judy?” 

“But I don’t mean to sing my, life 
away,” I told him, trying with light- 
ness to erase the frown that dark- 
ened his face. “I just want to spend 
the summer at it—like, like a va- 
cation. And in the fall I'll get down 


_to my nursing.” i f 


“There isn’t any time left in the 
world to waste,” Bill said. I’d never 
seen him so serious before—never 
so angry with me. We’d grown up 
together, Bill and I, and we’d never 
come near to an argument since the 
childish days of hair-pulling and 
snowball throwing. But now there 
was a new look in his eyes, a steady, 
strong look, which made me feel 
somehow insignificant and frivolous. 

“Let’s go home,” he said, after a 
moment’s silence, and he began to 
walk away. But I didn’t want to 
leave it like that. I put my hand on 
his arm to stay him. “Don’t be 
angry with me, Bill,” I pleaded. 

He turned back then, and laughed 
his old, cheery laugh. “All right, 
Judy,” he said, “I guess you’re 


entitled to sing your head off for: 


a couple of months if you want 
to. We won’t say any more about 
it, eh?” 

_ And so I had started to take les- 
sons with Don Winters. And Bill— 
Bill enlisted in the Coast Guard, and 
then I was very glad of those sing- 
ing lessons, for they took up my 
time, gave me an active interest to 
fill the gap that Bill’s going away 
made in my life. Because, by that 
time, we’d admitted that we were 
in love. We’d sort of grown up to it, 
all these years, but we’d never said 
the words until just before Bill left 


for training. Just how or why the. 
friendship of so many years ripened 
_into something so much more won- 


derful, I can’t say. You can’t ex- 
plain love. Love just is. It’s some- 


thing that comes to you without 


we Tag Wer ey coat as 
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away, and enl 
one day, makes common words + 


realize that (C 
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into music, makes your whole hear 
a song. 


But one reason I loved Bill so 
much was because he was such an | 


understanding person. And that 
was why, the day Don Winters told 
me about the orchestra job, I was 
sure I could make Bill understand, 
sure I could make him see it my 
way. Oh, he’d disapproved when he 
thought I was going to waste time 
on singing lessons, but when he 
learned that the time hadn’t been — 
wasted, that someone wanted my 
voice—! ake : 

Aunt Myra wasn’t home, and I 
was glad of that. A very discerning 
person, my Aunt Myra—she’d have 


known at once that something was 


afoot. I busied myself with making 

myself as pretty as possible for Bill - 
—I hadn’t seen him for weeks— 

and didn’t let myself think about — 
what might be Aunt Myra’s reaction 
to my news. I brushed my hair 

until it was as bright as the copper 
candlesticks on the mantelpiece, and 
arranged it softly away from my 
face, the way Bill likes it best. Then 


I slipped over my head the dress : | 


I’d bought. because it made my eyes. 
a deeper blue, and put on, for senti- 
ment’s sake, the little blue mosaic 
bracelet that had been Bill’s first 
gift to me. All my happiness shone 
through me like the sun behind a 


‘stained glass window. a “4 


‘ 


(THATS the way it always was 

when Bill came—I was happy to 
the bursting point, and then, when > 
the bell finally rang, I was happier 
still, although I’d thought it im- 


possible a moment before. I hardly — 


seemed to touch the stairs, flying 
down to open the door for him, to 


find myself caught up in his arms 


and whirled around and kissed as 


soundly and satisfactorily as any 


girl could ask. Then he put me on 
my feet, and we looked at each 
other for a moment without speak- 


_ing, satisfying the hunger our hearts 


had known in the weeks apart. Bill 
seemed somehow. taller, now that 
he wore a uniform, each time I saw 
him, and his face was dark with the 
rough kiss of the wind, his brown 
eyes bright with eagerness, his hands 
out in front of him a little as if 
waiting for some sort of signal to 
touch me again. es 

I heard my own laughter, short 
and sharp and breathless, and then 
he took me in his arms again, gently, 
tenderly this time, and I found my- 
self strangely fearing and welcom- 


ing his kiss, as a woman sometimes | 


fears and welcomes spring. — 
that new little fear which m 


It was 


| possible for a man who blew 


a trumpet, because his child- 


hood sweetheart said ap do’’ 


|| By Adele Whitely Fletcher 


|| PNHERE was bedlam in the school 

gym. The girls’ basket-ball 
team, practicing for an inter- 
class game, refused to leave the 
floor. The boys, waiting their turn, 
vied with one another inventing 
young insults. 

-“G’wan and powder your noses 
and comb your hair,” they shouted. 
Some of the girls made little self- 
conscious attempts to fix their hair. 
‘But one among them, intent upon a 
difficult throw for a basket, gave no 
‘sign she even knew they were there. 


basket, making an almost impos- 
‘sible toss, the boys were admiring 
‘in spite of themselves. “‘She’s good,” 
they agreed. “Who is she anyhow?” 
“Baughman’s her name,” Vaughn 
| Monroe, a Junior, told them. “Mari- 
Baughman. She’s a mess!” 

What do you expect?” a senior 
ed. “Any girl who can make a 
throw like that is bound to have 
funny looking hair and a dirty per- 
‘spiring face. And you could bet 
your last buck she’d wear horn- 
3 foamed glasses.” 


bourice and started for the door. 
_ “Come on,” she called to her 
feammates, still a little triumphant. 
_ “The boys probably need to practice 
“more than we do anyhow.” 
_ Vaughn led his team out on the 
floor. He was practically new to 
he school and the community, but 
e was. definitely Big Time. He ex- 
led in sports. _He looked like 
‘pictures of the Greek gods although 
e would have socked anybody who 
id so. He could blow a trumpet 
é€ nobody’s business. He played 
t country club parties in the local 
and, and had no time for girls. 
The girls, however, had plenty of 
time for him. They went out of their 
pay to introduce him to feminine 
al He wasn’t dull. By the 
he was voted senior class 
t fe had as quick an eye for 
tned ankle or soft looks as 


ow He was” as indi- 


icher than ever he dreamed 


_ When she threw the ball into the 


Marian caught the ball on a 


Mr. and Mrs. Vaughn 
Monroe at home with Baby Candy. 


WHEN YOUR | 
HEART REMEMBERS 


had to look around for a girl to 
take to a class party. Looking 
around, assiduously, he discovered 
Marian Baughman, “that mess.” 
Marian, however, was different, too. 
During the summer a West Point 
cadet had been very polite and at- 
tentive to her in his effort to attract 
her older sister. He had caused her 
heart to flutter in the oddest man- 
ner. Whereupon, without quite 
knowing why, she had let her hair 


grow and thrown away her glasses. 


Vaughn wasn’t remotely roman- 


tic about Marian. He wasn’t re-— 


motely romantic about anything but 
his trumpet. But Marian was very 
romantic. And when a girl is ro- 
mantic a man likes her better and 
better, until he’s romantic, too. 
For weeks he looked forward to 
the senior prom when, as president 
of the class, he would lead the 
grand march—Marian beside him. 
Then he discovered he had to go 
to Harrisburg on the day of the 
prom, to compete for the state mu- 
sical championship. If he won— 
and the school. music teacher didn’t 
think there was the least doubt he 


would—he would have to stay over 
another day to play at a luncheon 
for the august judges. 

“Don’t you worry about me win- 
ning,” he told Marian. “T’ll get back 
in time to lead the grand march 
with you if it’s the last thing I ever 
do.” He grinned. ‘There should be 
a law against girls like you, do you 
know it?” 

His arms went around her in a 
strong circle. “But you’d like me to 
get back to dance at the prom with 
you, too, wouldn’t you?” He made 
it a plea. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

Vaughn and the music teacher 
went to Harrisburg in her car. 

“Vaughn,” she protested as they 
raced homewards, “take it easy in 
these Pennsylvania mountains: 
Please! I don’t understand you to- 
day. I was certain you’d win the 
championship for us. And you 
would have, too, if you had played 
as well as I’ve heard you play—a 
hundred times.” 

Vaughn grinned in the dark. No 
use to explain to her it was a race 
for life, a (Continued on page 56) 
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There was no need to 


say, 


“Il love you, 


I'll always love you." 
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How could she forget those countless nights she waited at home, pacing the 


floor, with anguished heart, knowing that again Phil had broken his promise? 


f 'T was dusk when we left the jail. 
I was glad. The darkness was 

a shield against the curious 
stares of loiterers around the steps, 
and it shut me off from the two men 
beside me. I couldn’t bear the pry- 

i g eyes of strangers, and my heart 
as too heavy for sympathy. All 
I wanted was to be alone—with my 
| sorrow and humiliation, with my 
broken hope. 

We got into the car, and Dr. 
Patton squeezed his massive bulk 
b eneath the wheel. “Try not to take 
it too hard,” he said. “This will 
probably do the boy a lot of good 

-make him realize what he’s 
doing.” 
“IT hope so,” 
heavily, beside me. “I hope so.” 
I didn’t answer. So this is the 

pay it feels, I thought. This is the 


way it feels to commit your husband’ 
to the State Hospital for habitual: 


3 drunkenness. This is the way shame 
feels, and the disgrace of people 
kr nowing, and the end of youthful 
dreams. 

It had all been cold and business- 
"like back there at the jail as Father 
and I, backed up by Dr. Patton, 
p. resented our petition to the board 
that one Philip Humphries should 
'be committed for an_ indefinite 
#p eriod to the Inebriates’ Ward of 
the State Institution. Phrases like 
“confirmed alcoholic” and “menace 

society” had sounded like so many 
rds, in the boardroom—imper- 

sonal and anonymous. They hadn’t 
ant Phil at all. Not the boy who 
uld be, at times, the sweetest, 
st person in the world. Not my 
and. 

ut now it was done, and I nea 

tomorrow Phil would be taken 


“and I Shinddeved: 
was easy enough to under- 
all with my mind. It was 
at was sick and unhappy. 


ha lone his best to ex= 


- was sick. 


Phil’s father said. 


cause and effect. Carefully, he’d 
told me I mustn’t think of Phil as 
a criminal. I must realize that he 
I must realize that he 
didn’t drink.because he liked the 
taste of whiskey, but because life 
seemed too much for him, and he 
wanted to escape responsibility. 

Cause and effect, cause and effect. 
They are such cold, abstract things 
when you apply them to someone 
who is part of your life. 

When I first knew Phil he had 
already started drinking. Just a 
little, and just for fun—that’s what 
I thought then. I was sure that when 
we had been married a while, all 
that would stop. I was so sure that 


‘I paid no attention to other peo- 


ple’s advice—for even his own 
parents -didn’t want us to marry. 
They knew him, I guess, better 
than I. They knew—and under- 
stood the implications of what they 
knew—that he was their only child, 
born when they were both past 
their youth, delicate when he was 
a boy and so unable to take part 
in the rough-and-tumble of childish 
games. In those days of unhappi- 
ness, of being an outcast, he had 
acquired a sense of inadequacy that 


later found its surcease in liquor 


.. . 90 Dr. Patton had told me, in 
words that fell hard and cold and 
somehow meaningless into my mind. 

“You mustn’t think Phil is being 
sent up there asa punishment, Con- 
nie,” the doctor had said. ‘Not just 
because he was drunk and dis- 
orderly. That isn’t it at all. I hope 
—TI believe,” he said stoutly, “they 
ean cure him—with your help. 
You’ve got to use your courage and 
your heart to help him. You’ve got 
to write to him uv there, and go 

‘Sane 
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Fictionized for Radio Mirror by ae 
Irwin Dowdey from a problem presented 
before radio's human relations program, 
A. L. Alexander's Mediation Board, ieee 


_ Friday, 9:30 P.M., EWT, on WHN, New York. 


- thought, 


to see him when they let you, and 
make him feel you’ve got all the 
faith in the world in him. Can you 
do that?” 

“Yes, Dr. Patton,” I had said. “I 
can do that.” 

But behind the firm certainty of 
the words I was frightened and un- 
sure. He looked at me sharply. 

“Look here. Are you still in leve 
with him?” 

_ “Why—why, of course. He’s my 
husband.” 

-“Good. That’s all I wanted to 
know.” 

If it were only as simple as that, 
I thought miserably as Dr. Patton 
drove through the familiar streets, 
with me in the seat beside him and 
Phil’s father in back. 

He let us out in front of the 
weatherbeaten old house where I 
had lived since my marriage, and 
we walked together up the narrow 
sidewalk to where Mom Humphries 
waited to hear that Phil had been 


‘committed. She’d known of the 


decision, of course, but I suppose 
up until the very last moment she’d 
hoped—as I had—that it wouldn’t 
be necessary. One glance at our 
faces as we came in told her that 
she had hoped in vain. 

It was a silent meal we had that 
night—a time of avoiding each 
other’s gaze, of putting commonplace 
thoughts into brief sentences. We 
were all afraid that emotion might 
break us. As soon as I could I said 
good night and went up to my room. 
Phil’s and my room—the one we’d 
had since we were married. 

I didn’t turn on the light. I stood 
by the window and looked out over 
the old magnolia tree in the yard. 
I watched a plane flying low, com- 
ing in to land on the new training 
field a few miles away. The red 
and green lights twinkled in the 
cloudless sky, and suddenly I 
“How wonderful it would 
be up there with nothing but just 
sky and stars and mystery.” And 
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I was filled with the strangest yearn- - 


ing I'd ever had—but for what I 
didn’t know. 

Phil and I had been married 
eighteen months before, when he 
was twenty-three and I was eigh- 
teen. And, as the doctor had re- 
Minded me, everybody had been 
against that marriage. My aunt, 
with whom Id lived since my par- 
ents’ death, had loved and cared for 
me, but she’d been too busy with 
her own large brood of youngsters 
to have much time for real under- 
standing. She’d just said no, you 
can’t marry Phil Humphries, he 
drinks, and that was an end to 
that. Phil’s mother and father had 
been more sympathetic. ‘“Wait,” 
they’d said. “Wait till he settles 
down a little. You’re so young yet.’ 
And Dr. Patton had said, ‘““The boy’s 
unstable. Give him a chance to grow 
up, and yourself a chance to really 
know your own heart.” 


UT Phil was headstrong and 
_ terribly in love, and I—well, he 
was my first real beau. The first 
one who’d meant more than dances, 
and having sodas at the drugstore, 
and dates on Saturday nights. He 
was dark and compact and good- 
looking, one of the most attractive 
boys in Hornsby. I knew he “drank,” 
but with the strict upbringing of 
our small Southern town, that 
was something intriguingly roman- 
tic. Something daring and a little 
wicked. He promised to give it up 
if I married him. I’d reform him, 
I thought. I’d be the Good Influence 
in his life that would make of him 
the success I knew he could be. 

So one moonlit summer night we 
drove the twenty miles to the county 
seat and got married. Just like that. 
The Humphries’ made the best of 
it and offered us-a home with them 
until we were settled in one of 
our own. But that day never came. 

Phil had had several jobs, good 
ones. But he never kept them long. 
Always the pattern was the same: 


Always the boss singled him out 
to pick on, or somebody was out to 
“do” him, or another fellow would 
be promoted over his head. Phil 
would either quit, or get in an argu- 
ment and be fired. I comforted my- 
self with the thought that he was 
young yet and hadn’t really found 


‘ himself. 


One night, after we’d been mar- 
ried three months, Phil didn’t come 
home from work. He didn’t come the 
next day. Nor the next night. We 
were frantic. When the police 
finally found him it was in a grimy 
roadside tavern a few miles out of 
town, sodden with cheap whiskey, 
penniless, and unable to remember 
anything that had happened since 
he had had an argument with his 
boss and stopped to buy a bottle on 
his way home. 

“I don’t know what got into me,” 
he said, over and over. “But Ill 
never do it again, so help me—if 
you'll just forgive me, honey.” There 
was such agony of remorse in his 
face, I believed him. We all did. 

He kept that promise—for six 
weeks. And in that time I dared 
believe that drunken spree had been 
a single, isolated incident. I dared 
to dream again of our own home 
and babies and our fine life together. 


For Phil was smart and he had a 
great deal of boyish charm, and I 
knew he would amount to something 
once he settled down. He got a new 
job, selling cars at a local agency, 
and he was good at it. Then the 


government froze all cars and Phil | 


was let go. 
personal grievance. 

That time, when he got drunk, 
he crashed the family automobile 
into a lamp post on Main Street. 


He wasn’t hurt, but he paid a stiff , 


fine, received a public reprimand 


in court, and had his driver’s license | 


taken away. 


“T’ve learned my lesson. I’ll never | 
touch the stuff again,” he vowed |P 
“IT promised when | 
you married me Id stop drinking 


solemnly to me. 


and I will! Why—I might have 
killed somebody!” 

He honestly believed every word 
he said, and—again—lI tried to. He 
kept that vow until Pearl Harbor. 
When he tried to enlist the day 
after the tragic Sunday, they turned 
him down. We both knew why. In 
our little town everyone knew Phil 
drank—and they don’t want drunk- 
ards in the Army. 

“4-F!” he said bitterly when he 
came home. “What chance has a 


4-F guy got in the world today!” 


} 
i 


To him, that was a | 


ror. "What are you doing?” 


He was slouched in a chair. 
“Phill” | cried out in hor- 


I tried to tell him there were other 
ways to serve his country besides 
carrying a gun, but it was no use. 
That was, somehow, the beginning 
of the end. After that—but how 
can I tell about the bouts that came 
with ever-increasing frequency 


then, the periods of abject remorse 


and reform in between? 

How can I describe the countless 
nights three of us waited at home, 
pacing the fioor, with anguished 
hearts? Waiting . . until Phil 
should come stumbling.in. Waiting 

. for the telephone call that 


‘some day must inevitably come, 
‘telling of accident, 


disgrace, or 
death. Waiting . . . while hope- 
lessness stole over us like a pall 
that never lifted. 

When that hopelessness grew too 
great to be borne, when every re- 
source we knew had been exhausted, 
then we had to take the final, hard 


step that Dr. Patton had suggested. - 


Father and Mom were sturdy, in- 


# dependent people, but they had no 


money for cures in expensive private 
ms. Today we had sent 


iuctantly ~ 
toe 
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given consent—to be a charity pa- 
tient in the inebriates’ ward of the 
State Hospital at Haskell... . 

I turned away from the window. 
What was it Dr. Patton had said 
so suddenly this evening? Do you 
still love him? It wasn’t a fair 
question, I thought bitterly. How 
can you love a shadow, someone 
who has ceased being himself? 
Young and romantic, I loved what 


_ Phil had been; I could love what 


he might be. But how could you 
love a ghost? 
I.would do what the doctor said. 
Id give him faith and encourage- 
ment; I’d hope with all my heart 
that this would cure him and turn 
him into the man with whom I 
could join my life and my dreams. 


— 


Lying there in the darkness, I faced 
tomorrow. And overhead, in the 
lighter darkness, another plane 
droned. 

Dr. Patton had said we must all 
try to live as normally and happily 
as possible while Phil was away. 
We decided, when people asked, we 
would say he had taken a temporary 
job up-state. It wouldn’t be true, 
but there had been enough talk 
about him already and we wanted 
to spare him the further burden of 
everyone’s knowing where he had 
been when he came home again. 


S° when Mary-Lou Savery called 

to invite me to a party at her 
house one evening, I accepted. “I’m 
so glad you’re coming,” she said. 
“Tm having some of the flying 
cadets from the training field. They 
are the swellest fellows, Connie. 
Most of them are from the North 
and they have the cutest Yankee 
accents!” 

Mary-Lou was a good friend. 
She tactfully gave me a chance to 
say I'd have to come alone as Phil 
was away for a while, and asked 
no questions. If I could populate 
the world myself, I thought, I’d 
have nobody in it but people like 
her and Father and Mom and Dr. 
Patton. 

At Mary-Lou’s, I realized how 
much I’d missed fun like this. The 
last parties ’'d been to with Phil 
had been overshadowed by my fear 
of what would happen if he got hold 
of something to drink. And, for a 
long time, I hadn’t been to any. It 
was fun to meet the flyers, and talk 
to old friends, and dance to the 
radio. 

I was standing by the punch bowl, 
laughing with one of the cadets, 
when it happened. In the general 
rush of introductions I hadn’t caught 
his name, but in the free-and-easy 
hospitality of our little town names 
didn’t matter. If a boy was cour- 
teous and decent and wore the uni- 
form of his country, that was 
enough for us. 

I saw Cora McIntyre coming to- 
ward us and I winced. Cora is 
definitely not one of the people 
Vd populate my ideal world with, 
She was gossipy and mean and 
once, a long time ago, she had 
set her cap for Phil Humphries. 
Now she greeted me with her acidly 
sweet smile. 

“Wherever are you hiding Phil?” 
she said in her loud, clear voice. 
“T haven’t seen him around in ages.” 

“Oh, he’s up at Haskell,” I said 
as lightly as I could in face of the 
danger signals flying. “He’s work- 
ing there for a while—” 

“What in the world can he be 
doing in Haskell? I didn’t think 
there was (Continued on page 64) 
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IN LIVING PORTRAITS— 


Here they are—those delightful, battling Levys and Murphys—yjust as you hear 
them every Saturday night at 8:00 EW T over NBC, sponsored by Drene Shampoo 
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ROSEMARY—“Abie’s Irish 
Rose”—is finding life a lot 
more complicated now than 
ever before, since the arrival 
of the twins. A girl who has 
always been used to luxuries, 
she had discovered that doing 
her own housework as well as 
taking care of feedings and 
schedules for two babies is al- 
most more than one woman 
can manage. “I ‘could do nice- 
ly with another pair of hands 
and a few more hours each 
day,” Rosemary says wearily. 
(Played by 
‘Mercedes McCambridge) 
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| ABIE LEVY is rushing things 
a bit with those fire engines, 

but who could blame a father 

when he has a pair of goog rea- 

sons for being proud? As a | 
matter of fact, the twins have | 
proved a blessing—even serv- 
ing to make grandfathers Levy 
and Murphy forget their long- 
standing feud once in a while, 
and to patch up the quarrel | 
between Abie and his father. 
“If they grow up as beauti- 
ful as my Rosemary I'll be 
perfectly happy,” says Abie. 
(Played by Richard Coogan) 
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SOL LEVY (right), Abie’s 
father, owns the biggest 
department store in the 
Bronx, and sometimes he 
considers it. the biggest 
headache. in the Bronx as 
well. Casey, his secretary, 
often has to bear the brunt 
of his tantrums, although 
Sol.is really very fond of 
her. His worst. headache 
though is not the store, but 
Pat Murphy with whom he 
carries on a running battle. 
The only thing they agree 
on is that the twins are 
the world’s, best children. 
(Played by Alan Reed) 
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PATRICK JOSEPH -_MURPRY, left, 
with a map of Ireland written all 
over his face and a temper to match, 
was disgusted with the whole busi- 
ness, to put it mildly, when his 
daughter ran away from their home 
in California and came East to marry | 
Abie Levy. And when he had met 
his daughter’s new father-in-law his 
blood pressure shot up and has been 
mounting ever since. However, no 
man could resist-twin grandchildren, 
and no grandfather could be more 
doting than he. “They favor the 
Murphys,’ he tells Sol Levy, who 
of course doesn’t agree with him. 
(Played by Walter Kinsélla) 


MRS. COHEN —“Mamale” to her 
husband—has taken a very motherly 
interest in Abie for many years, and 
naturally takes as grandmotherly an 
“interest in his little son and daugh- 
ter. It was the Cohens who helped 
“smoothe the way for Abie when he 
‘brought Rosemary to meet his father, 
“and the Cohens again who saw the 
‘young people through the somewhat 
harrying experience of being married 
“three times—once by a Methodist 
| minister, a second time by a rabbi, 
and again by a priest. Though Mrs. 
Cohen likes to have her way, her 
sharp tongue hides a heart of gold. 
(Played by Anne Appel) 
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MR. COHEN (left)— 
“Papale” to his wife, is Sol 
Levy’s lawyer. He may be 
an impressive figure at the 
bar, but he has to take a 
back seat when it comes to 
“Mamale” and her very 
definite ideas of how things 
should be done. He has a 
very soft spot in his heart 
for Abie, and now, of 
course, for the twins and 
Rosemary. Mrs. Cohen 
doesn’t miss a thing, but 
her husband is satisfied 
to let well enough alone. 
(Played -by 
Menasha Skulnik) 
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E sat there until the last possible minute, 

close together, not speaking, pretending 

those few moments were forever, and 
that there was no such thing in the world as 
parting for lovers. 

Jerry took a.deep breath. ‘Well, darling,” 
he said finally, “this is it. ve got to go now.” 

There was a roaring in my ears, as if the 
war had suddenly hurled itself into the crowded 
confines of our taxi and were bursting about 
our heads. And I clung to Jerry frantically, 
suddenly realizing fully, for the first time, what 
this meant. Id told myself that I wouldn’t 
ery, that I wouldn’t make it any harder for 
Jerry, but I did cry. I couldn’t help it. This 
was the end of my world, my new and won- 
derful world, which had been mine so short 
a time. 

Jerry’s mouth was close to my ear, buried 
against my hair. ‘“Eileen—dearest! It’s all 
right—you mustn’t cry. Ill be back. It isn’t 
as if it were for good.” 

I tried to smile, a smile that was dead before 
it was born. “I—I’m sorry. Jerry, I didn’t 
mean to—” 

His arm caught me closer. “T’1l tell you some- 
thing,” he whispered. “I’d have been very dis- 
appointed if you hadn’t cried a little.’ He took 
my face between his hands, staring hard at me, 
as if he would .force his mind to bear my 
image with him. 

“Good-by, darling. Always remember I love 
you.” He kissed me quickly, tenderly. The 
door of the cab slammed sharply behind him. 
He was gone. I didn’t want to look after him. 
I wanted to remember his face close to mine, 
not his back disappearing through a door whose 
closing was cutting our lives too soon apart. 
I cpuldn’t stand the shut-in feeling the cab 
gave me, and I jumped out after a moment 
and started walking. 

I wasn’t going anywhere—there wasn’t any- 
where to go. I wished poignantly for someone 


_to talk to, someone who would understand and 


help me over these first wretched hours. There 
wasn’t anyone. I’d met some of Jerry’s friends, 
of course, since we’d been married, but we 
had kept pretty much to ourselves, hoarding 
the precious little time left for us to be to- 
gether before Jerry would be drafted, as we 
had both known he would be, eventually. It 
was a shock to realize that in the whole city 
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“We'll have a party, 
celebrate my home- 
coming,'' he said. 


“My faith in you is the most precious thing I have,”’ her husband 


had said. Did this give him the right to accuse her of living a lie? | 


there was only one person I knew well. And 
I couldn’t go to Sam Waller—not after what 
Jerry and I had done to him. 

Sam Waller was the manager of the night 
club where I used to sing before I married 
Jerry. The Crossroads Cafe wasn’t what you’d 
call an exclusive place, but it was fairly re- 
spectable as night clubs go, and Sam Waller 
was easy going and a pleasant man to work for. 

I’d come out from back home to sing for 
Sam Waller because jobs were scarce—and the 
salary Sam offered was good. I intended to stay 
just a month, but I stayed for six, and then 
I left only because of Jerry. 

If anyone had told me, when I left home, 
that I wouldn’t be back, I’d have laughed at 
them. Oh, it wasn’t that I was conscious of 
the glamour of being a singer—that’s overrated, 
anyway—or ambitious for fame, or anything 
like that. But singing was my job. It was the 
only thing I knew how to do, and I did it well. 
Besides, the pay was good—better than any 
I’d get working in an office. And, after five 
years of it, I’d got to a point where I could be 
fairly sure of a steady income and regular en- 
gagements. So, as I say, I was just going to 
stay at the Crossroads Cafe for a little while 
—just to fill in. You see, I didn’t know then 
that there was anyone like Jerry anywhere 
in the world. 

I suppose falling in love is always a sort 
of a shock to a girl—oh, we women dream 
and dream, but when the dreams materialize 
it’s always surprising. Love had no place what- 
ever in my schemes. Somewhere in the back 
of my mind was the notion that someday I’d 
be married, but that was all. I was even too 
busy to daydream about it much, and besides, 
there wasn’t any person upon whom I could 
fasten my dreams. But all that changed ... 

The first time I met Jerry, he made me 
furious. He came into the Crossroads Cafe with 
a group of men, noisy and boisterous. They 
interrupted one of my numbers with their 
heavy laughter until I was thoroughly angry 
with the whole lot of them. And then I noticed 
Jerry—he, of the whole group, had the grace 
to look a bit uncomfortable at the scene. He 
was the only one who wasn’t contributing his 
share to the noise and confusion. I remember 
that I wondered what he was doing there at all. 
Somehow, skin with that wind-kissed color, 


broad shoulders, rusty-colored hair 
which looked as if it took hourly 
combing to keep it under control 
at all, the kind of person who makes 
you think of sunlight and high 
places—well, he was just out of 
place in a night club, that was 
all. 

It was funny, my wondering that 
about him, because the very first 
thing Jerry ever said to me was, 
“What are you doing in a place 
like this?” That was after Sam 
Waller had called me from my 
dressing room to join the party, and 
Jerry had asked me to dance with 
him. 

“Why, I work here,” I told him. 
It didn’t occur to: me that there 
were people who would consider 
my saying that I worked in a night 
club any more extraordinary than 
if I’d said I ran a switchboard or 
was a stenographer. 

“That’s what I mean,” he went 
on. “How does a girl like you come 
to be working in a place like this?” 


I FELT on the defensive—for my- 

self, and for Sam Waller and all 
the others like him who run decent. 
respectable night clubs. “If you 
don’t like it,” I asked him a bit 
sharply, “why did you come here?” 

He grinned down at me. “We’re 
giving Johnny Manners over there 
a send-off,” he answered. ‘“He’s 
going into the Army tomorrow. He 
likes night clubs, and we’re giving 
him the kind of party he likes.” 

“You don’t like night clubs, I 
take it?” There was an edge to 
my voice. 

“No,” he said, briefly and finally. 

One of the other men of the party 
cut in, and after that I moved from 
one to another of them, dancing._ 
But all the while I was conscious of 
Jerry, his eyes following me about. 
Suddenly I decided that I disliked 
him intensely—smug, impertinent 
man! His party left soon, and I 
was glad to see them go. 

It wasn’t until later, when I was 
getting ready for bed, that I realized 
that what he had said was a 
compliment, in a way. And then, 
because I was tired, and because 
I probably wouldn’t see him again 
anyway, I stopped. thinking about 
him altogether, and went to sleep. 

But I did see him again. He came 
to the club the very next night, 
alone, and he sent a little note to 
my dressing room. It was just a 
repetition of the same question, that 
note—‘‘T’'d really like to know what 
you’re doing here.” So I brushed 
my hair with more vigor than was 
absolutely necessary and slapped 
my nose with a powder puff. I was 
going to tell him just exactly what 
I thought of him. 

But the little speech I rehearsed 
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on my way to his table was never 
spoken. I just didn’t have time, for 
Jerry said, “Do you have to stay 
here?” and in answer to my rather 
doubtful, “No-o,” I found -myself 
being swept out of the club and 
into his car. We drove toward the 
outskirts of the city, and by the 
time I’d caught my breath I couldn’t 
tell him what I thought of him— 
because I’d begun not to think 
that way of him at all! 

Weeks went by—weeks which 
were somehow fuller and brighter 
because I could be almost sure that 
Jerry would turn up sometime dur- 
ing each evening. Without my real- 
izing it, Jerry had become a part 
of my life. Sometimes we drove 
out into the country between shows, 
or we'd go rowing on the lake near 
his home, or, when it was cool or 
raining, we’d sit and talk for hours 
before the fireplace in the big old 
Burns house which was all there 
was left of his family’s once large 
fortune. 

And little by little I knew that 
I was in love with him, and that 
my whole world had changed 
values. But it wasn’t until Jerry 


"With this ring | thee wed‘'—our 
language has no lovelier words. 


kissed me that first time that I 
dared to hope he felt the same way 
I did. We were in the car then, 
stopped on the summit of a hill. 
The top was down. The wind 
played softly over us. 

“You’re so beautiful, Eileen,” 
Jerry whispered. “Your hair, with 
the wind in it - your lovely — 
little face .. .” And he kissed me, 
very gently, very sweetly. I knew 
that no one had ever really kissed | 
me before, and that, if I could help 
it, no one else would ever kiss me | 
again. : 

Jerry and I might not have de- 
cided to get married so soon if it 
hadn’t been for Sam Waller. A 
couple of times Sam hinted to me 
that he wished I wouldn’t leave 
the club between shows, and that, 
when I was there I wouldn’t devote 
every moment of my time to Jerry. 
He was very sweet about it—really. | 
I think. he was worrying more on 
my account than on his own. One | 
evening he followed me to the table 
where Jerry was waiting, and as I 
sat down he slipped his arm across 
my shoulder, in that unconsciously 
possessive way of his which meant 
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precisely nothing except that he 
liked me. 

“Mr. Burns,” he said, “don’t you 
think you’re taking up an awful 
lot of Eileen’s time?” 

“Jerry looked up quickly, and his 
eyes were strange. I thought fool- 
ishly of lighted windows when the 
shades are suddenly pulled down. 
But his voice was smooth and— 
well, almost gentle. 

“You mean you don’t like it?” 

Sam wasn’t used to dealing with 
a man like Jerry, and that ease of 
his rubbed Sam the wrong way. 
“All right,” he said, shortly. “I don’t 
like it.” 

“It seems to me,” Jerry told 
him, his voice still deceptively level, 


“that it’s up to Hileen to decide 


what she'll do with her time.” 

Sam shook his head. “Not en- 
tirely. She had a contract with 
me. And besides—well, I wouldn’t 
like to see Eileen get hurt. I’m 
pretty fond of her, you know.” His 
protective arm about my shoulders 
tightened in a little squeeze. 

Anger flamed in Jerry’s eyes, and 
a little tongue of fear shot through 
me to answer it. His chair screeched 
on the floor as Jerry pushed it back 
and got to his feet. 

“Take your hands off her.” Still 
his voice was controlled, but there 
was a kind of deadliness behind it 
now. And then Jerry reached out 
a hand, took me firmly by the wrist, 
and made for the door—and I, per- 
force, had to follow him. But I 
would have followed him anyway. 
Sam was my friend, but Jerry— 
Jerry was my destiny. 

Jerry shot his car out of the . 
parking lot, headed for the country. 

“Tll lose my job,” I said, pres- 
ently, when I could feel that his 
anger had cooled a little. 

“That doesn’t matter. You’re not 
going to work any more, anyway. 
If I can help it, you’ll never set 
foot inside another place like that. 
You're going to marry me the first 
thing tomorrow morning.” 


SUPPOSE I should have been 

sorry about Sam that night. We’d 
treated him shabbily. But there 
wasn’t any room in my thoughts 
for anything but Jerry, and to- 
morrow. 

And when tomorrow came, Judge 
Parker, who had been Jerry’s 
father’s best friend years ago, mar- 


~ ried us in his chambers. It wasn’t 


the sort of wedding most girls 
dream about. There wasn’t a 
church or a veil, or an organ to 
play Mendelssohn. There was just 


_the little office, and the kindly old 


Judge with his solemn voice and his 
twinkling eyes,. and rows of law- 
books, and a picture of George 
Washington looking down approv- 
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ingly upon us from the wall. But 
when Jerry slipped the slim gold 


_ circlet on my finger, when I heard 


his voice, with a little husk of emo- 
tion making it deeper, saying, “With 
this ring I thee wed, and with all 
my worldly goods I-thee endow,” 
—well, what more could any wo- 
man ask of heaven? 


DON’T suppose I'll ever be as 

happy again as I was those four 
months between the time we were 
married and that day when I parted 
from Jerry in the taxicab, when 
he was inducted. It was a new sort 
of life for me—secure, regular, 
steady. I’d been working since I 
was eighteen, singing with bands, 
traveling around, living out of my 
suitcase more often than not. I 
loved feeling settled, with roots, in 
a home that was mine. Most of 
all, I loved Jerry with the fullness 
of my heart. 

Perhaps we were always con- 
scious, both of us, of the threat 
to our security, and that had 
something to do with the gripping 
intensity of our love. We were 
together now, we would soon be 
parted—and although we never put 
it into words, the feeling was al- 
ways there. We lived for the 
present, from day to day, doing 
the simple things that made us 
happy because we could do them 
together, seeing few people, caring 
only about each other. 

But now all that was over. Jerry 
was- gone, and I was alone once 
more. All the memories of those 


happy months crowded into my 


mind and my heart after I left 
Jerry that day, as I stumbled along 
the streets, not-caring where I was, 
not knowing where I was going. 
I don’t know how long I walked, 
but it began to grow dark and I 
knew that I must go home some- 
time—it might as well be now. 
Now I might as well face the empty 


house, the rooms in which Jerry’s 


laughter still echoed, making the 
silence somehow more still. 

There were things to do, thank 
heaven, for tomorrow I was going 
to be a working girl once more. 
Jerry had arranged that with Mr. 
Perry, who owned the city’s biggest 
department store. I had to work— 
with Jerry gone to war his income 
stopped, of course, and there was 
the house to keep up. “Please don’t 
worry,” I told him. “I can earn my 
own keep—lI’ve done it before.” 

But I’d never done anything like 
this before. The job was selling 
behind the perfume counter—and I 
hated it from the very first. The 
heavy scent of the perfumes made 
me sick. Never before had I had 
to get up in the morning in time 
to punch a time clock. Never had I 
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tomer is always right. Just the s same, 
because Jerry wanted me to do it, 
because he would rather have me 
doing this than the singing I knew 


‘so well, I determined to do my 


very best to make a go of it. 
Perhaps it was a good thing, 
after all, that the job was so new 
It was hard 
work, and it kept my mind occu- 
pied during the day. Better still, 


it left me so tired at night that I — 


usually fell asleep as soon as I 
slid my aching feet between the 
cool sheets. But sometimes, even so, 
I lay awake for a little while, 
feeling very small and lost in the 
big double bed which Jerry and I 
had shared. 

You can get used to anything, I 
suppose. It just takes time—and 
the time that it takes is dreadful. 
At least, it was for me. I never 
really did get accustomed to the 
loneliness, the terrible longing for 
Jerry, the yearning for a return to 
the sweet security I had so cher- 
ished. No, I never’did get used to 
it—it would be better to say that 
I became numb, like a tooth that 
has stopped jumping and settled 
down to a dull, steady ache. For 
long hours of the day I would al- 
most forget that the pain was there 
—and then the sight of someone in 
uniform, the sound of a man’s care- 
free laughter, would bring it all 
back sharply once more. 

And so I existed in a sort of 
vacuum for the first six weeks that 
Jerry was away, smiling automat- 
ically at customers until the muscles 
at the sides of my mouth ached 
and twitched. But it wasn’t real. 

-Then Jerry got his first week-end 
pass, and I began to live again. 
But that day at the store was 


Adapted for Radio Mirror by Madeline 
Thompson from an original radio drama, 
"No Small Change," by George Axelrod, 
heard on Manhattan at Midnight, Wed- 
nesday nights at 8:30 EWT, over the 
eee Network, sponsored by Energine. 
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to kiss him goodbye for the rest | 


5: 30, drove me wild, hopigee 1 
hoping for the ringing of the clos- 
ing bell, until at last it sounde 

I stepped outside, looking abou 
for a taxi—nothing. was going to | 
keep me away from Jerry one mo- | 
ment longer than absolutely neces-_ 
sary tonight—when a hand reached | 
out for mine. : 

‘And there he was—Jerry, Aeueh4 | 
ing at my surprise, looking strange- 
ly different in his uniform, with | 
his face leaner and more | | 
his eyes bluer in contrast. 

Beginning right there, in front of 
the store, that whole weekend was 
delightful madness. I was swiftly 
in Jerry’s arms, laughing and Sal 
ing all at once, and Jerry was kiss- 
ing me, neither of us caring a bit 
about the people who turned to 
stare. As far as we were concerned, : 
there just weren’t any other speople 
in the whole world. 

It was wonderful, but it was sO” 
short, that weekend. So little time 
to say all the things to be said, to | 
do all the things to be done. So- 
little time to feel secure once more 
in the shelter of Jerry’s arms. We 
gave those two days over to happi- 
ness. I heard from Jerry only the 
pleasant things about life in the 
army, and he heard from me poly, | 
the ordinary little incidents which 
went to make up my life—none of 
the anxious loneliness, none of thel 
fears, none of the weariness my job 
brought me. I couldn’t bear to tell 
him things like that. ; 

But it was too soon over, and I 
stood beside him at the station, 
waiting for a train to take him away 
from me. The last thing he said, _ 
as he put his arms around me once | 
more, was, “Honey, honey—it’s so | 
good to have a wife like you! Some 
of the fellows spend all their time 
worrying about what their wives | 
are doing, how they’re spending | 
their time, if they’re going out with — 

i 
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‘other men. But whenever I think 
of you—and that’s just about all — 
the time—I don’t have to think any- | 
thing but happy thoughts. I guess | 
that’s the most precious gift a wo- | 
man can give her husband to take | 
away with him—a firm faith in her, | 
in knowing that wherever he goes, 
however long he stays away, he can — 
trust her completely.” 7 
“Tm glad,’ I began, but I hae 


of the answer, for the train was | 
coming in. ; 

I was alone again, and my life | | 
settled down into monotonous rou- | 
tine. UPS in _the morning, of 


LOU COSTELLO (right) usually gets the laughs but this time Bud Abbott is managing to get that 
apple—a close-up of the comedy team that has become a national craze. Recent graduates from bur- 
lesque, Abbott and Costello got their first big break when they were chosen to appear on the Kate 
Smith Hour—now they’re famous in radio, movies, and every army, navy and marine camp in the 
country. Bud was born William Abbott, in Asbury Park, New Jersey. His background was a Ringling 
Brothers circus tent. Lou started life as Louis Francis Cristello in Paterson, N. J. Both married 
chorus girls of shows in which they were appearing; both have beautiful Hollywood homes complete with 
swimming pools. On the air, you hear them on Thursday nights at 7:30, EWT, over the NBC network. 
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Presenting the stars of radio’s early morn-— 


ing variety show that starts your day off 


| 
a 


i with a laugh and a song six times a week, | 


Monday through F riday, over the Blue Network 


HIS is the program that wakes 
TS America, and the man re-— 
sponsible for its popularity 
these past nine years is Don Mc- 
Neill, whose full page portrait you 
see at the right. The Breakfast Club, 
sponsored by Cream of Wheat and 
Swift’s Premium Bacon and Hams, 
is run like a railroad time table— 
subject to change without notice. 
With no script to hold him, Don cuts 
_ into the music with whatever pops. 
‘into his mind. He dictates “horse 
-Yace’’ music to people who have to 
- rush to catch trains. He philoso- 
phizes a bit and reads a poem each | 
_ day. His cheeriness is simply amaz-_ 
ing. But there’s a reason for this— | 
Don’s home life is a happy one, but 
oh, how he hates to get up in the 
morning! It takes two alarm clocks, 
Mrs. McNeill, his two sons, Tommy 
and Donny, and “Radio Contract,” 
their dog, to get him out of bed. | 


Jack Baker, dark-eyed | 
tenor of the show, 
cooks for relaxation. 
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reat, 


Nancy Martin, singer, hails 
from New Martinsville, West 
Virginia, and loves pretty shoes. 


ee en ee 


Marion Mann, singer, was born in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has olive skin, brown 
hair, gray eyes, and is happily married. 
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Jackie’s whole world crumbled about her. She tried 


to believe that this terrible thing that had happened 


to her was only something she'd dreamed in the night 


THE STORY 


I WAS a very small part of the 

busy, exciting city that was 
Washington in the months just be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, but for the first 
time in my humdrum life I had the 
intoxicating sensation of really liv- 
ing. For within one day I had met 
two men—one romantic and famous, 
the other naive and oddly appeal- 
ing. And both of them told me they 
loved me. 

Dean Hunter was one — the 
famous Dean Hunter whose voice 
and personality are such an impor- 
tant part of radio and movies. Tom 
Trumble was the other — an or- 
dinary private in Uncle Sam’s 
Army, whose untrained but sincere 
style of singing had attracted the 
attention of my boss, Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilson. It was Col. Wilson’s 
job to produce the weekly broad- 
cast called Hiya, Soldier for the 
entertainment of the boys in train- 
ing camps all over the country, and 
as fate would have it, Dean Hunter 
and Tom Trumble came to Wash- 
ington to be on the same program. 

I was one of Col. Wilson’s assis- 
tants, which was why I met both 
Dean and Tom. Dean laid violent 
siege to my heart almost from the 
very first, and of course I couldn’t 
help responding, he was so hand- 
some, so sure of himself, so charm- 
ing. Tom was different — more 
humble and a little pitiful. I 
couldn’t take him very seriously. 

On the broadcast, Tom made a 
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terrible blunder. The excitement 
of being on a nationwide program 
affected him so much that he broke 
down in the middle of his song, 
and the broadcast was saved only 
by Dean’s quick action in stepping 
to the microphone and finishing 
for him. It was typical of the two 
men that Tom’s honest emotion 
caused a catastrophe, and Dean’s 


‘cool poise saved the situation. 


But I forgot Tom and his mistake 
after the broadcast, for Dean 
whisked me away on a thrilling 
midnight ride—a ride which ended 
in our marriage that very night. 

It was the kind of adventure 
every girl dreams of, something 
straight out of a story book. Reality 
didn’t return until the next day, 
when we went back to Washington. 
Dean asked me to keep the mar- 
riage a secret for a while, and I 
agreed. At Col. Wilson’s office Tom 
Trumble was waiting for me, to 
say good-bye before he caught his 
train back to camp. There was only 
an hour left before the train was 


_due to leave, but in that hour he 


told me he loved me. I wanted to 
tell him it was hopeless, but~he 
wouldn’t let me. 

And so he went away, not know- 
ing I was married to Dean. I walked 
back to the hotel where Dean was 
staying. There a terrible disappoint- 
ment waited for me. Dean had gone 
to New York, leaving only a note 


saying he’d been suddenly called ~ 


away, and that he’d miss me and 
be seeing me soon. 


be See eel 


has happened.” aii 
Partly, I was hurt—partly 
angry. And fear was there, too. My 
husband of a day—oh, less than a 
day—had hurried out of Washing- 
ton and back to New York. And he ™ 
had left me with no explanation 
but the little note which said some- 
thing unexpected had happened. _ 
Oh, I knew then how great a_ 
streak of cruelty Dean Hunter must jj 
have. Cruelty—or thoughtlessness. |} 
And, as my anger died away, leav- | 
ing a strange feeling of emptiness || 
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pened the door—and there 
sfood, grinning. | was too 
ed to speak. Aft last | 
iged, "Why Tom Trumble!” 


behind it, I tried to assure myself women say that they aren’t jealous. him where he could reach me. Write 
that it was thoughtlessness, and If you’re not a little jealous, you him? Well, what on earth do you 
nothing more. Nothing more than just don’t really care, I think. And say, I asked myself, to the man who 
being in a hurry, than having a jealousy was a nasty little devil has shared his love with you and 


great deal on his mind, than—than with a little pitchfork—pricking then gone away? 


what? It wouldn’t do. There was annoyingly at my mind and hurting And I must somehow keep from 
more to it than that. Perhaps— my heart. But there wasn’t any- crying. If I cried, traces of the 
well, perhaps the “something unex- . thing I could do about it for the tears would show, and give my 
pected” was named Diana Stuart. moment. I could only go through secret away. And what good does 
And then that was something more the motions of being a busy little it do to cry, anyway, I kept asking 
| to worry about, to frighten me— Washington secretary, of working myself fiercely. I put my chin up, 
who was Diana Stuart and how very hard today and trying to lose tried to shake away the fear which 
| much did she really mean to my myself in my work. sat so heavily on my shoulcers. 
husband? Of course, Dean’s neat, frighten- First of all, I decided, I needed a 
I just don’t believe it when I hear ing little note had asked me to write friend to (Continued on page 85) 
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To the women of America: This time it’s different! We’re 


We 


in ut too! 


men can come 


HIS time it’s different. 
Before, when men went off 
to war there was little the 
women they left behind them could 
do but keep the home fires burning, 
roll bandages at the Red Cross and 
wait. Wait until their hearts al- 


most cracked with the weight of 


their fears and their loneliness. 
Wait until their patience and spirit 
grew weary and then wait some 
more. 

Today we’re in it too. The days 
aren’t long enough for all we have 
to crowd into them. There’s no night 
we don’t go to our bed tired, mo- 
mentarily, to a point of exhaustion. 
But, comparatively speaking, this 
time it’s easy. Because, since we 
don’t have time to think, our im- 
agination cannot needlessly torture 


‘us. Because we know that every 


day we live and work at our ap- 
pointed tasks—whatever they may 
be—we contribute some small por- 
tion to the victory to which our 


hearts, bodies, and minds are dedi- 


cated. 
Those of us who live in the 
country have gardens. When we 


have picked the tomatoes and the 
beans and all the other vegetables 
from our vines and when we have 
pulled the turnips and the potatoes 
and the beets out of the earth we 
must get out our big preserving 
kettles. The conservation of food 
is, aS always, vital to the war ef- 
fort. Everything we grow and pre- 
serve means that much more food 
and, by the same token, that much 
more energy, for our armed forces 
who still travel on their stomachs. 
It also means that much more food 
and energy for those, like ourselves, 
who fight behind the lines. 

Many of us who live near a war 
industry are essential to the 
assembly lines where rivets and 
welding machines and bolts and a 
hundred other materials and labors, 
miraculously, merge into ships and 
planes, jeeps and tanks, anti-aircraft 
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must keep our lives in order, so that our: 


marching home to a happy. secure future 


guns and rifles, and the hundred 
other things which in the brave, 
skilled hands of our men will 
merge, just as miraculously, into 
victory and peace. 

Our hands must make band- 
ages too. And we must bake our 
share of cookies and crullers for 
those big jars in the USO clubrooms 
which empty so quickly. We must 
dance with the boys stationed in 
our city or our town, because danc- 
ing to a good hot band is one of 
the things they love most. We must 
be up early with hot coffee and 
cigarettes any time the troops come 
through. We must donate blood 
when the Red Cross issues a call 
because the plasma they make from 
blood has the power to save lives 
and may, for all we know, save the 
life we love most of all. We must 
get letters off to him, wherever 
he is, regularly. They must be 
cheerful letters too, filled with all 
the dear, intimate things he wants 
to know when he’s far away and 
homesick, even if he doesn’t ad- 
mit this to himself. We must, in 
other words, contribute to morale. 
For out of morale, too, victories 
are won. 

The more fortunate among us 
have children. Their. half-formed, 
strange fears of “air-raids” and 
“bad men” and defeat and slavery 
must be allayed tactfully, lightly, 
constantly. The spirit of home in 
which their minds are growing and 
forming must be a good spirit. The 
food which builds their bodies must 
be good food to keep them straight 
and strong. They must have a lit- 
tle more affection from us to make 
up for the affection of those who are 
absent. Pediatricians insist, you 


know, that affection is as important . 


to a child’s well-being as sleep and 
food. 

We have our homes. With incomes 
curtailed in some cases and war 


bonds or stamps pinching the bud- 
get in all cases it takes ught 
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and time to manage bright curtains, 
a lamp shade for a bedroom, a slip 
cover for the sofa, replacements for 
the dishes’ that crack and chip. © 
There’s never any telling when 
he’ll come home on furlough. He ~ 
must not go off again with any 
less bright an image of that little | 
bit of American life which belongs | 
to him. ; 
We have ourselves. We must keep — 
informed so our minds won’t grow — 
lazy and untutored and dull. We > 
must arrange a few minutes every 
night with our mirror and tissues © 
and cold cream jars and hair-brush. — 
We must squeeze time out in the — 
morning for tubs and make-up kits. — 
We must have shampoos to keep — 
our hair healthy and bright. We — 
must have manicures. It wouldn’t — 
be fair to have him come home and ~ 
find a dreary woman had replaced 
the fair image he had, so long and ~ 
longingly, carried in his heart. 
There isn’t time for all we have > 
to do. But somehow we make time. 


And the days flow behind us, one — | 


after another. And with every ef-— 
fort we make, with every job we — 
finish we come a little nearer to _ 
the happy day when they’ll all — 
come marching home and there no — 
longer will be any dimout of lights | 
at night and all over the world the — 
torch of freedom once ‘more will 
burn brightly. 4 
This time it’s different This 
time we’re in it too. Thank God! 


Kate Smith and Ted Colli. 
cast America’s favorite 
gram from ue living r 
own home. ' 
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EALS at any hour of the 
day or night—that’s just 
one of the problems 

faced by the wartime house- 
wife who must plan interesting 
and nutritious menus for mem- 
bers of the family whose jobs 
or training courses play havoc 
with the regular mealtime 
schedule. Many homemakers 
get around this difficulty by 
dividing a dessert recipe, using 
the larger portion for the meal 
at which most of the family is 
present and making up the re- 
mainder in individual portions for the 
late comers or for those who carry 
their lunch. One of the best solutions 
to the problem is a gelatin dessert 
which may be made hours before it 
is needed and will be delicious until 
the last bite is consumed. Another 
good suggestion is a pudding which 
may be served either hot or cold. All 
the recipes this month carry out these 
ideas, and even though an irregular 
meal schedule may not be one of your 
problems, I’m sure your family will 
enjoy these treats. 

Puddings in which milk is an im- 
portant ingredient have a double 
value these days. When milk is 
plentiful they provide an excellent 
means of adding more of its health- 
building qualities to the menu, and 
when it is scarce they are equally 
valuable in extending the supply. 


Chocolate Bread Pudding 


1 pt. milk 

1 sq. chocolate 

1 cu pread crumbs 

4 tbls. sugar 

4 tbls. Rclied butter or margarine 
} egg (beaten) 

% tsp. salt 

1% tsp. vanilla 


Heat milk. Melt chocolate in 4% cup 
warm milk and add bread crumbs to 
remaining milk. When chocolate has 
melted, combine the two milk mix- 
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tures and allow to cool. Add other 
ingredients in order given, turn into 
baking dish (or custard cups), place 
in shallow pan containing warm wa- 
ter and bake in moderate oven, about 
45 minutes for cups, one hour for 
large container. Serve hot or cold. 


Rice Nut Pudding 


1 cup cooked rice 
2 cu ilk 
1 egg (beaten) 


1 lemon (juice and grated rind) 
14 cup chopped nut meats 


Mix ingredients in order given. 
Turn into greased baking dish (or 
custard cups) -and set in shallow pan 
containing -warm— water. Bake in 
moderate oven, 25 to 45 minutes. 
Serve hot or cold. 


Mincemeat Cornstarch Pudding 
1 gt. milk 
1 egg : 
5 tbls. cornstarch 
14 cup sugar 
Y tsp. salt 
1 tbl. butter or margarine 


1 tsp. vanilla 
1 cup mincemeat 


Heat 3 cups milk in double boiler. 
Beat egg, add cornstarch, sugar and 
salt, then- add remaining milk and 
beat smooth. Pour about half the hot 


A variety of puddings solves for the busy wars) 
time housewife the problem of what to have for 
dessert. Easy and delicious are these recipes 


for gelatin whip and gingerale fruit cocktail. | 


milk into the milk and egg mixture, 
mix thoroughly and pour into double 
boiler containing the rest of the hot 
milk. Cook until thickened, stirring 
-constantly. -Remove from heat, add 
butter, vanilla and mincemeat and 
turn into pudding dish or sherbet 
glasses rinsed in cold water. Chill 
before serving. 

Although the variations and combi- 
nations you can achieve with gelatin 
desserts are almost endless, the basic 
TeCwe is the easiest and quickest one 

now. 


Basic Gelatin Recipe 


1 package gelatin (any flavor) 
2 cups hot water 


Pour hot water over gelatin, stir 
until completely dissolved and turn 
into mold or pan. Let stand in re- 
frigerator until firm before serving. © 


Gelatin Whip 


Prepare gelatin in usual way and. 
chill until it is thick and syrupy. Place 
bowl containing gelatin in pan of ice 
or cold water, and with a rotary egg 
beater whip until gelatin is as thick 
and fluffy as whipped cream. Pile into 
sherbet glasses, allow to chill and 


_ serve with a fruit garnish. Any flavor 


gelatin may be used for whip and 
suggested garnishes are cherries, 
grapes, small berries, orange seg- 
ments and pomegranate seeds. 


YY 


Gelatin Fruit. Cocktail 


Cut molded lime gelatin into cubes, 
place in serving glasses, add melon 
balls and fill glasses with chilled gin-_ 
ger ale. Serve at once. 
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KATE SMITH 


RADIO MIRROR'S 
FOOD COUNSELOR 


Listen to Kate Smith's 
daily talks at noon 
and her Friday show 
at 8:00 P. M., EWT, 
both on CBS, sponsor- 
ed by General Foods. 
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SUNDAY MONDAY 


Eastern War Time 
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f= | 8:00/;CBS: News 

EF | 8:00/Blue: News 

ZG | 8:00;\NBC: News and Organ Recital 


ez 8:30|Blue: The Woodshedders 


8:00) 9:00/;CBS: News of the World 
8:00) 9:00\/Blue: World News 
8:00) 9:00;/NBC: News from Europe 


8:15| 9$:15;|CBS: E. Power Biggs 
8:15| 9:15|Blue: White Rabbit Line 
8:15} 9:15|NBC: Deep River Boys 


8:30) 9:30/NBC: Words and Music 


9:00|10:00;\CBS: Church of the Air 
9:00/10:00/Blue: Fantasy in Melody 
9:00/10:00/NBC: Radio Pulpit 


$ 9:30/10:30/;CBS: Wings Over Jordan 
9:30/10:30|/Blue: Southernaires 


11:00/CBS: Warren Sweeney, News 
10:00/11:00|/Blue: Glen Gray Orch. 


Eastern War Time 


c.W.T. 


: News 
9:00/Blue: BREAKFAST CLUB 
9:45|CBS. The Victory Front 


: : Valiant Lady 
10:00|/Blue: Isabel Manning Hewson 
: Victory Volunteers 
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10:15|NBC: The O’Neills 
10:30|CBS: Honeymoon Hill 
10:30|/Blue: The Baby Institute 
10:30;,NBC: Help Mate 


10:45|CBS: Bachelor’s Children 
10:45|Blue: Gene & Glenn 
9:45|10:45|NBC: Young Dr. Malone 


10:00/11:00|Blue: Breakfast at Sardi’s 
10:00|11:00;NBC: Road of Life 
10:15\11:15|CBS: Second Husband 
10:15|/11:15|NBC: Vic and Sade 


PACIFIC WAR TIME 
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$:05|10:05/11:05|CBS: Vera Brodsky, Pianist 10:30 meee Cae Pa hciorizon F 
8:30|10:30|11:30/MBS: Radio Chapel Ce 3 10:30/11:30|Blue: Hank Lawson’s Kniglits 
$=30|10:30/11:30|Blue: Josef Marais 10:30|11:30|NBC: Snow Village 
| 8:30/10:30/11:30/CBS: Invitation to Learning COLORATURA FROM COLORADO ... 10:45|11:45|CBS: Aunt Jenny’s Stories 
10:45/11:45|NBC: Olivio S: ‘ 10:45|11:45|Blue: Little Jack Little 
| 8245/20: : Olivio Santoro A Met lit Oo St x 11 10:45|11:45|NBC: David Harum 
9:00|11:00/12:00/CBS: Quincy Howe, News etropolitan) Opera Stat is usualy. 11:00/12:00|CBS: KATE SMITH SPEAKS 
ee eee eee ews tron Europe not the sort of person you’d be inclined to 11,00|12:00/NBC: Words and Music 
eel peel eee DIC aULey Fine slap on the back and treat palsy-walsy. 11:15|12:15|CBS: Big Sister 
» | 9215)11:15)12:15|CBS: Womanpower : Josephine Antoine is the exception 11:30|12:30/CBS: Romance of Helen Trent 
_ 9:30/11:30)12:30/CBS: Salt Lake City Tabernacle 5 z % 5 :30/41:30/12:30|/Blue: Farm and Home Hour 
 9:30/11:30|/12:30|Blue: Stars from the Blue Around radio, this star of the “Met” and 11:45|12:45|CBS: Our Gal Sunday 
a een een ee araa| Ofer ol the “Contented Hour” likes to be con- 12:00| 1:00|CBS: Life Can Be Beautiful 
eee ea can esas iat Och sidered one of the mob. Her friends call ean ere gp eaene eae 
10:00|12:00| 1:00|NBC: Robert St. John her Josie and she’s less temperamental 1:15| 4:15|Blue: Edward MacHugh 
»| 10:15|12:15| 1:15)NBC: Labor for Victory than most of the bit players who act on 12:30| 1:30/CBS: Vic and Sade 
10:30/12:30| 1:30|CBS: Songs America Loves daytime script shows. 12:45| 1:45|CBS: The Goldbergs 
10:30/12:30) 1:30|NBC: Sammy Kaye One of the hardest things to understand 12:45| 1:45|NBC: Morgan Beatty, News 
| 10:45 12:45| 1:45|CBS: Stoopnagle’s Stooparoos feroaue: dT Fa “< dae fact Gast Saw till 1:00} 2:00/CBS: Young Dr. Malone 
11:00| 1:00| 2:00/CBS: Those We Love BOUIN! OSES ONS US) UNS UKE WEES SSS SI: 1:00) 2-00/NBC: Light of the World 
41:00| 1:00| 2:00|Blue: Chaplain Jim, U. S. A. single. Unmarried girls, who are as beau- 4:15| 2:15|CBS- Joyce Jordan, M.D. 
11:00] 1:00] 2:00|NBC: University of Chicago Round] tify] as Josie, with her glowing blonde 1:15| 2:15|NBC: Lonely Women 
: Table 3 Z i 1:30| 2:30/;CBS: We Love and Learn 
'11:30| 1:30 2:301CBS: World News Today hair and deep, violet eyes, are somewhat 1:30| 2:30/NBC: The Guiding Light 
11:30) 1:30] 2:30|/Blue: Yesterday and Today of a rarity these days. Josephine will tell 1:45| 2:45|CBS: Pepper Young’s Family 
11:30) 1:30) 2:30/NBC: John Charles Thomas you that she’s been too busy to get mar- 1:45 ae Bie peels Unger 
12:00| 2:00| 3:00/CBS: N. Y. Philharmonic Orch. HPS LaeEEIE SRS aai een Nae gaia rae aes eg eee co CHMrches 
12:00] 2:00) 3:00)Blue: John Vandercook s y so, use, as 2:00 3:08 CBS: David Harum 
12:00) 2:00) 3:00/NBC: Music for Neighbors member of the Metropolitan Opera, the 2:00| Sr00|INBG: Mary ees 
Gene eee ae Bae: eC OE i Chicago Opera and the San Francisco 2:15| 3:15|CBS: Sing Along 
Be cc! >. ere PI aes Opera, she’s kept moving around a good 2:15| 3:15|NBC: Ma Perkins 
eee ieee eee ne Army Hour bit. Add to this her radio shows and her 2:30) 3:30/Blue; Ted/ Malone , 
ae essen ee en alic |) National Vespers concert tours and you begin to feel sorry 3:30 SECIS EES eee paid 
:30| 3:30) 4:30 : : : é Se hese : 
1:30 3:30) 4:30 =e pause Chatibctreshes for that future husband, who might have 2:45| 3:45|NBC: Right to Happiness 
F 30| 4:30 Y i : 2:45| 3:45/Blue: Men of the Sea 
1:30) 3: ?30/NBC: We Believe to stay at home and wait for her. 3.00| 4:00|Blue: Club Matinee 
2:00) 4:00) 5:00|CBS: The Family Hour “hi ” c = 5 .. Fs 
5:00/Biue. Moylan Sisters Most of the “high notes,” which is what 3:00| 4:00|NBC: Backstage Wife 


: = sue : 115| 4:15|CBS: Green Valley, U. S. A. 
2:15) 4:15] 5:15/Blue: Ella Fitzgerald in Opera, got their training in Europe. ats % 


3:30| 4:30\CBS: Children and the War 


| 2:00) 4:00) 5:00|NBC: NBC Symphony people in show business call girls who sing | 1:15) 3:15) 4:15/NBC: Stella Dallas 
2:15| 4:15] 5:15|MBS: Upton Close 


| aG\ cech| Geen : But Josephine studied music in Colorado, 3:30| 4:30|NBC: Lorenzo Jones 
O23) fe] Sealeiue mureat stestmator which is very American. She is a native | 143] $45) {45|CHs: Mountaln Musig. 
| 2:45] 4:45| 5:45|CBS: William L. Shirer of Boulder—the place that gave that big 4:00| 5:00/CBS: Radio Reader 
|| 3:00] 5:00] 6:00|\cBS: Edward R. Murrow dam its name—and she studied at the 4:00) 5:00/Blue: Sea Hound < 
|) 3:00] 5:00| 6:00|Biue: Britain to America University of Colorado. That school gave 4:00/\8200 NBC wben 3! GintsMarries 
| 3:00] 5:00) 6:00/MBS: First Nighter i : 4:15| 5:15|CBS: Mother and Dad 
_ 3:00] 5:00] 6:00|NBC: Catholic Hour her a degree as Master of Fine Arts in 4:15| 5:15|Blue: Hop Harrigan 
| 3:15| 5:15] 6:15|CBS: frene Rich Music, the only degree of that kind the oe Hee oes pes aie - 
: 2 = e re ou en 
1) 3:30] $:30/ 6:30|CBS: Gene Autry : school ever granted. 5:30| 5:30|Blue: Jack Armstrong 
|| a8] Et Satleue. Mekrepellfen quaiutens | Josephine hasn’t forgotten her home | 730] 4:38] S:30.NBC: Just Plain Bil 
i) “dl scale State and, each year, her concert tour | 2*02| 4:30 CRS RES: STC RCEMD 
| 4:00| 6:00] 7:00/MBS: Voice of Prophecy itinerary includes at least one city in | 2242] 4:43] S43\NBC: Brorg foge Farrell 
Mrou| ¢:00| 7ioo;ece. prow pearson Colorado. She always stops over in Boul- | 5:45| 5:45) 5:45|Blue: Captain Midnight 
| Mes! 6215| 7-4S\pine. Eaward Tomlinson der, where she never has to be coaxed to | 3:90) 5:00) 6:00,\CBS: Quincy Howe, News 
5 ee A = “yy 3:10) 5:10] 6:10|CBS: Eric Sevareid 
\|| 4330 at ae MBS: Stars and Stripes in Britain SUE few songs for her old friends. “It’s 3:15] 5:15] 6:15|CBS: Today at the Duncans 
| | de ; : s Fe 115] 5:15] 6: : 
| Sasa CBs: wor ie eo like a family reunion,” she says. And | 3.39 5:30| 6:30/\CBS: Keep Working, Keep Singing 
| 4330| 6:30| 7:30|N'BC: Fitch Bandwagon I'm grateful for all the encouragement | 3:45) 5:45| 6:45\CBS: The World Today 
{ 5:00 7:00 8:00'CES: Hello Americans these friends in Colorado gave me when as Eisele eowelWinnonias 
8:00) 7: 8:00\Biue: Earl Godwin, News i 2 : 6:00} 7:00;|\CBS: Amos ’n’ Andy 
Miercn| 7:00| sooeue. Berl Gs McCarthy I first began to sing. 4:00| €:00| 7:00|Blue: Col. Stoopnagle 


6:30| 7:30| 8:30|Bluc: immer Sanctum Mystery shoes and men in uniform. Last year, | 4%25| 6:15) 7:15|CBS: Ceiling Unlimited 


. 
| 
1 : E 3 if : ing? 
| enlivsa0| s:30\CnS. Crime Doctor Josephine has a passion for hats and | 8:00} 6:00) 7:00/NBC: Fred Waring’s Gang 
\) 5:30| 7:30) 8:30/NBC: ONE MAN’S FAMILY 230] 9:30] 7:30/CBS: Blondie 


the Illinois Militia gave a ball in her 6:30| 7:30/Blue: The Lone Ranger 
5:45] 7:45) 8:45|MBS: Gabriel Heatter honor, crowned her Queen and presented 45| 6:45| 7:45|NBC: H. V. Kaltenborn 
eee c eS ee Seraretd her with a gold M.P. whistle, which she | $'o9| 7:8] :99/GPS: Eot"Geawin, News 
SH ERRNO: Gecrammetre | Scloves to blow suadenty:m the com: | fil hi] Sues Lew aad Aber 
6:00| 8:00} 9:00 NBC: Manhattan Merry-Go-Round 8:30) 7:30| 8:30/CBS: GAY NINETIES 


' 

| 

| 

‘ rs of i e i 5:30| 7: :30|/Blue: True or False 
7:45| 8:15] 9:15|Blue: The Parker Family dors of NBC, causing no end of excitement. 7:30) 8:30|Blue 

4 


F 
: 
; Z : E : : :30'NBC: Voice of Firest 
6:30| 8:30) 9:30|CBS: FRED ALLEN Her favorite sports are swimming and ice = se en MBS, Bulldog Dyaininiond 
(|) 8:15 28 ose Blue: Jimmie atl : skating. Often, she will come out of a | 5:55] 7:55] 8:55|CBS: Cecil Exoene 
: : : American um o A F : 6:00) 8: :00|CBS: LUX THEATER 
i| Familiar Music swimming pool, put on winter duds and 6:00) a Senn Blue: Counter-Spy 
i 7:00 9:00 10:00 CBs: Take It or Leave It head for the nearest indoor rink. gene 8:00) 9:00 MES pS ab oh 
A : :00|/Blue: Goodwill Ho = 9:09| 8:00] 9:00] 3 e Telephone Hour 

|| 7:00| 9:00'10:00|MES: John B. Hughes : In order not to frighten off any prospec- | §:30| 3:30 erp Blue: Spotlight Bands 
| 7:00) 9:00/10:00|NBC: Hour of Charm tive suitors, it is only fair to mention that | 6:30] 8:30| 9:30/NBC: Doctor I. Q. 
| 7:30) 9:30/10:30/CBS: Report to the Nation Josie has her quieter moments, too. She | &:55| 8:55] 9:55|/Blue: Gracie Fields 

8:00/10:00,11:00/CBS: News of the World = «44 7:00) 9:00/10:00/CBS: Screen Guild Players 
|| 8:00|10:00'11:00|NBC: Dance Orchestra likes to sew and read, usually sitting on | 7:00) 9:00|10:00/MBS: Raymond Clapper _ 
8:15/10:15)11:15|NBC: Cesar Saerchinger a hassock and Wearing a negligee of her ay, Been aoedn Bune Raymond iran wand 
3 = = f z 1 a = 7:00; 9:00/10:00/NBC: Contented Program 
|| 8:30'10:30111:30/NBC: Unlimited Horizons avorite color, which is- blue. 8:30! 9:15110:15|Blue: Alias John Freedom 
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8:30 


8:45 
9:00 
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2:00) - 


2:00 
2:15 
2:15 
2215 
2:30 
5:30 
2:30 
2:30 
2:45 
5:45 
2:45 
7:45 
3:15 
3:30 
3:30 
3:45 


8:00 
4:00 
8:00 
4:05 
8:15 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 
8:30 
8:00 
B:30 
8:15 
9:00 
9:00 
5:30 
5:55 
6:00 
6:00 
6:00 
6:00 
6:30 
6:30 
6:30 
6:30 
6:55 


7:00 
7:00 
7:00 
7:00 
7:30 
7:30 


7:45 


= | 8:30 


9:00 
9:00 
9:00 
9:15 
9:45 
-90/10:00 
9708 10:00 
9:00/10:00 
=45/10:15 
9:48)10:15 
9:15/10:15 
-39/10:30 
9:30 10:30 
9:30, 10:30 
=45/10:45 
Sere 20:45 
9:45|10:45 
10:00/11:00 
10:00 21:00 
10:090|11:00 
215/11:15 
10:15|11:15 
=30/11:30 
10:30 11:30 
10:30)11:30 
=45|11:45 
to:dg|12:45 
10:45/11:45 
11:00/12:00 
11:15|12:15 
=39/12:30 
aeap 12:30 
11:45/412:45 
1:00 
1:00 
1:00 
1:15 
12:15| 1:15 
1:30 
1:45 
1:45 
2:00 
2:00 
2:15 
2:15 
2:30 
2:30 
1:30) 2:30 
2:45 
2:45 
3:00 
3:00 
3:00 
3:15 
3:15 
jas 
33g] 3:30 
3:45 
4:00 
4:00 
| 4:00 
4:15 
4:15 
4:30 
4:30 
4:45 
4:45 
5:00 
5:00 
5:00 
$:15 
5:15 
4:15| 5:15 
5:30 
5:30 
5:30 
5:30 
5:45 
5:45 
5:45 
6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:30 
6:45 
6:45 
7:00 
7:00 
6:00| 7:00 
7:05 
7:15 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:15 


9:00/10: :00 


9:00/10:00' 


9:00 10:00 
9:00/10:00 
9:30/10:30 
9:30/10:30 


9:45'10:45| 


TUESDAY 


= |Eastern War Time 


Blue. 


CBS 
Blue: 


NBC: 


CBS: 
CBS: 


CBS: 
Blue 


NBC: 


CBS: 
Blue: 


NBC: 


CBS: 
Blue: 


NBC: 


CBS: 
Blue: 


NBC: 
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Blue: 
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NBC: 
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CBS: 
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CBS: 
Blue: 


MBS: 
NBC: 


CBS: 
Blue: 


NBC: 


CBS: 
CBS: 


NBC: 


CBS: 
CBS: 
Blue: 


CBS: 
Blue: 


NBC: 


Blue: 
CBS: 


NBC: 


CBS: 


NBC: 


CBS: 
Blue: 


NBC: 


Blue: 
CBS: 
Blue: 


NBC: 


CBS: 
CBS: 


MBS: 


Blue: 


|INBC: 


CBS: 
Blue: 


‘MBS: 
NBC: 


MBS: 


Blue: 


NBC: 


CBS: 


NBC: 


CBS 
CBS 


Texas Jim 


News 

BREAKFAST CLUB 
Everything Goes 

School of the Air 

The Victory Front 
Valiant Lady 

Isabel Manning Hewson 
Victory Volunteers 


Kitty Foyle 

News 

The O’Neills 
Honeymoon Hill 
Baby Institute 
Help Mate 
Bachelor’s Children 
Gene & Glenn 
Young Dr. Malone 
Mary Lee Taylor 
Breakfast at Sardi’s 
Road of Life 
Second Husband 
Vic and Sade 
Bright Horizon 
Hank Lawson’s Knights 
Snow Village 

Aunt Jenny’s Stories 
Little Jack Little 
David Harum 

Kate Smith Speaks 
Big Sister 


Romance of Helen Trent 
Farm and Home Hour 


Ous Gal Sunday 

Life Can Be Beautiful 
Baukhage Talking 
Air Breaks 


Ma Perkins 
Edward MacHugh 


Vic and Sade 


The Goldbergs 
Morgan Beatty, News 
Young Dr. Malone 
Light of the World 
Joyce Jordan, M.D. 
Lonely Women 

We Love and Learn 
Victory Hour 

The Guiding Light 
Pepper Young’s Family 
Hymns of All Churches 
David Harum 

Three R’s 

Mary Marlin 

Sing Along—Landt Trio 
Ma Perkins 

Keyboard Concerts 
Ted Malone 

Pepper Young’s Family 
Right to Happiness 
News 

Club Matinee 
Backstage Wife 
Listen Neighbor 
Stella Dallas 

Lorenzo Jones 

Living Art 

it’s Off the Record 
Young Widder Brown 
Radio Reader 

Sea Hound 

When a Girl Marries 
Mother and Dad 

Hop Harrigan 

Portia Faces Life 

Are You a Genius? 
Jack Armstrong 
Superman 

Just Plain Bill 

Ben Bernie 

Captain Midnight 
Front Page Farrell 
Frazier Hunt 

Edwin C, Hill 


Bill Stern 

Mary Small, Songs 
The World Today 
Loweil Thomas 
Amos ’n’ Andy 

Col. Stoopnagie 

Fred Waring’s Gang 
Stars From The Blue 


Harry James 
European News 


American Melody Hour 
H. V. Kaltenborn 
Lights Out 

Earl Godwin, News 
Ginny Simms 

Lum and Abner 

Al Jolson 

Duffy’s , 

Horace Heidt 

Cecil Brown 

Burns and Allen 
Gabriel Heatter 
Famous Jury Trials 
Battle of the Sexes 
Suspense 

Spotlight Bands 
Murder Clinic 

Fibber McGee and Molly 
Gracie Fields 

John B. Hughes 
Raymond Gram Swing 
Bob Hope 2 
American in Russia 
Red Skelton 

Talis 


Bobay Tucker’s Voice 


eis 


SINGING WAS TOO TOUGH... 
Del Sharbutt owns that friendly, deep 


Ian? 


voice you hear introducing “Amos ’n 
Andy.” It is almost disloyal to poke fun 
at a voice that has made him about the 
highest paid announcer on the air, but 
Del says, “I talk like ’m standing under 
a rain barrel, but people seem to like that 
sort of sound, so put me down as lucky.” 

Besides a sense of humor, Del has a 
beautiful wife, two fine kids, a battered set 
of golf clubs, a bungalow on California’s 
Toluca Lake, some fruit trees and a Ham- 
mond organ, which he shipped all the way 
from his New York apartment. How he 
acquired all these things is the story you 
want to know. 

It begins in a place called Cleburne, 
Texas, where he was born just 31 years 
ago. His father was a minister and Del’s 
first job was that of janitor in his father’s 
church—at $4 a week. He was happy as 
a janitor, but his father wanted him to 
study Law, so he attended Texas Christian 
University. There, he earned his way 
through school by playing and singing 
with a dance band. Later, he joined the 
staff of station WBAP, in Fort Worth. 

Del was a one man radio station, singing, 
acting and announcing at $25 per week. 
After several years of working stations 
all over the Southwest, he ended up at $19 
a week. Not satisfied with this progress 
in reverse, he went to Chicago and, after 
starving for two weeks, took a job singing 
in a Presbyterian Church. There he met 
aman who steered him into his first break 
aS an announcer on Chicago’s station, 
WJJD. 

Del stuck at that for a year and a half, 
then came to New York. He arrived with- 
out a single contact and, three days later, 
beat out 50 competitors for an important 
job at CBS. Three years later, he began 
to free lance his talents to such top notch 
programs as Ray Noble, Bob Hope, Song 
Shop, Hobby Lobby, Myrt and Marge, Ask 
it Basket, Lanny Ross and now, Amos ’n’ 
Andy. 

Del’s wife is Meri-Bell, once famous as 
a radio singer, who retired after they were 
married. They were introduced by her 
accompanist, Hal Huffer, and Del invited 
them both up to his apartment, where 
they listened to hot records (Del’s favor- 
ite pastime) and Meri-Bell sang for him. 
They didn’t see each other again for a 
year, because Meri-Bell went on a vaude- 
ville tour. When she returned, she called 
Del to say, “Hello,” and he invited her 
to dinner. They had dinner together every 
night for two months straight. Then, she 
went on tour again. Her first stop was 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. Del saw pic- 
tures in the papers of snow drifts eight 
feet high in Plymouth, so he called her 
and said, “Honey, why don’t you stop 
freezing to death and come back here and 
marry me?” She did. Now there is a 
Meri-Dell, aged four, and Richard, who is 
two and a half. 
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Blue: 


NBC: 
MBS: 


CBS: 
Blue: 


NBC: 


Blue: 
CBS: 


MBS: 
NBC: 


Blue: 
CBS: 


WEDNESDAY 


Eastern War Time 


Texas Time 


News 

Breakfast Club 
Everything Goes 
School of the Air 
The Victory Front 
Valiant Lady 

Isabel Manning Hewson 
Victory Volunteers 
Kitty Foyle 

News 

The O’Neills 
Honeymoon Hill 
Baby Institute 
Help Mate 
Bachelor’s Children 
Gene & Glenn 
Young Dr. Malone 
Musical Appetizer 
Breakfast at Sardi’s 
Road of Life 
Second Husband 
Vic and Sade 
Bright Horizon 
Snow Village 

Aunt Jenny’s Stories 
Little Jack Little 
David Harum 


Kate Smith Speaks 
Words and Music 


Big Sister 

Romance of Helen Trent 
Farm and Home Hour 
Our Gal Sunday 

Life Can Be Beautiful 
Baukhage Talking 

Ma Perkins 

Edward MacHugh 

Vic and Sade 

The Goldbergs 
Morgan Beatty, News 


Young Dr. Malone 
Light of the World 
Joyce Jordan, M.D. 
Lonely Women 

We Love and Learn 
James McDonald 

The Guiding Light 
Pepper Young’s Family 
Stella Unger 

Hymns of All Churches 
David Harum 

Mary Marlin 

Sing Along—Landt Trio 
Ma Perkins 

Songs of the Centuries 
Ted Malone 

Pepper Young’s Family 
Right to Happiness 
Mien of the Sea 

News 

Club Matinee 
Backstage Wife 

Stella Dallas 

Green Valley, U. S. A. 
Country Journal 
Lorenzo Jones 
Mountain Music 
Young Widder Brown 
Radio Reader 

Sea Hound 

When a Girl Marries 
Mother and Dad 

Hop Harrigan 

Portia Faces Life 

Are You a Genius? 
Jack Armstrong 
Superman 

Just Plain Bill 

Ben Bernie 

Captain Midnight 
Front Page Farrell 
Quincy Howe, News 
Eric Sevaried 


Today at the Duncans 


Keep Working, Keep Singing | 


The World Today 
Lowell Thomas 


Amos ’n’ Andy 

Col. Stoopnagle 
Fred Waring’s Gang 
Harry James 
European News 
Easy Aces 

The Lone Ranger 
Mr. Keen 

H. V. Kaltenborn 
Nelson Eddy 

Earl Godwin, News 
Cal Tinney 

Mr. and Mrs. North 
Lum and Abner 

Dr. Christian 
Manhattan at Midnight 
Tommy Dorsey 
Cecil Brown 

Bob Burns 

Gabriel Heatter 
Basin Street Music 
Eddie Cantor 


Jack Pearl 
Mayor of Our Town 


Spotlight Bands 
Mr. District Attormey 


Gracie Fields 

Great Moments in Music 
John B. Hughes 

Kay Kyser 

Raymond Gram Swing 
Man Behind the Gun 


RADIO MIRROR 


SUSAN TUCKER HUNTINGTON 
of New Canaan and New York 


Her engagement to Aviation Cadet 
Warren Albert Stevens was an- 
nounced September 9th. Her Ring 
(at right) is set with an emerald, 
Susan’s birthstone, shining either 
side of the exquisite diamond. 


eas has gone South to train 
as an Army flyer, and Susan is hard at 
work at the Delehanty Institute taking 
the course in “Assembly and Inspection” 
so she'll be ready to step right into a vital 
job on an airplane production line. 


“Drills, bolts, screws and nuts have a 
way of leaving grimy smudges on my 
face,” says Susan, “so I’m being extra 
fussy about getting my skin extra clean. 
Pond’s Cold Cream suits me just fine. It 
helps slick off every tiny little speck of 
machine dirt and grease—and afterwards 
my face feels soft as a glamour girl’s.” 

Jse Pond’s yourself—and see why Susan 

says it’s “grand.” You'll see, too, why war- 

busy society women like Mrs. Franklin D. 

| Roosevelt, Jr., and Mrs. W. Forbes Morgan 


praise it—why it is used by more women and 


girls than any other face cream. Ask for the LEARNING TO DO A JOB THE U.S. NEEDS—At her bench at the Delehanty 

larger sizes —you get even more for yOu Institute, Susan drills precisely accurate holes in metal castings—a process she'll 

money. All sizes are popular in price. At use often when she starts her war job. “‘Warren would be surprised if he could 
| beauty counters everywhere. see how mechanically exact I’m getting to be,” she says. 


She's Lovely! She uses Ponps! 


COMPLEXION CARE— 
Use Pond’s Cold Cream as she does— 
every night and for daytime clean-ups. 
First, Susan smooths Pond’s all over 
her face and throat. She pats gently, with 
brisk little pats to soften and release dirt | 
and make-up. Then tissues off well. 
Next, Susan “‘rinses’’ with more soft- 
smooth Pond’s Cold Cream and tissues it Hl 
all offagain. ‘‘My facefeelsgrand,”’ shesays. 
It’s no accident so many lovely en- | 


gaged girls use Pond’s! 


1} 
/ “SHALL I SEND HIM YOUR LOVE, TOO?” COPY SUSAN’S SOFT-SMOOTH 


Susan asks Jupiter—sym- 
pathetic wire-haired ter- 
rier. After a grimy day in 
the school shop, it’s won- 
derful to feel frilly and 
feminine again. Susan, 

) in her sweet pink negligee, 
| is bewitching with her 
big dark eyes, and flower- 
lovely Pond’s complexion. 
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THURSDAY FRIDAY 


‘a  )Eastern War Time | & , Eastern War Time 
= s 8:30|Blue: Texas Jim = = 8:30/Blue: Texas Jim | 

: ) 5 ay j 
a 9:00/|CBS: News a 8:00) 9:00/;CBS: News 


8:00) 9:00|)Blue: Breakfast Club 


9:00/Blue: Breakfast Club ; 
8:00) 9:00/NBC: Everything Goes | 
H | 


9:00;NBC: Everything Goes 
9:15|CBS: School of the Air 
9:45|CBS: The Victory Front 


10:00/CBS: Valiant Lady 


0 
0 
0 
0 1:30) 2:30] 9:15|CBS: School of the Air 
5 

0 

0|10:00|Blue: Isabel Manning Hewson 

U) 

5 

5 

5 

0 

0 


8:15| 9:15|NBC: Isabel Manning Hewson 
8:45) 9:45/CBS: The Victory Front 


8:30] 9:00/10:00/CBS: Valiant Lady 
9:00/10:00/Blue: Isabel Manning Hewson 
9:00/10:00|NBC: Victory Volunteers 


8:45| 9:15/10:15/CBS;: Hae Foyle 
| 
| 


10:00/NBC: Victory Volunteers 


10:15|CBS: Kitty Foyle 
10:15/Blue: News 
10:15|NBC: The O’Neills 


|10:30|'CBS: Honeymoon Hill 
|10:30/Blue: Baby Institute 
30|/10:30;/NBC: Help Mate 

12:45| 9:45|10:45|CBS: Bachelor’s Children 
9:45/10:45|/Blue: Gene & Glenn 
9:45/10:45|NBC: Young Dr. Malone 


8:00/10:00)11:00/CBS: Mary Lee Taylor 
8:00)10:00)11:00) Blue: Breakfast at Sardi’s 
8:00/10:00)11:00/|N BC: Road of Life 


8:15/10:15/11:15|CBS: Second Husband 


9:15/10:15) Blue: ews 

9:00) 9:15/10:15)NBC: The O’Neills 
9:30/10:30/CBS: Honeymoon Hill 
9:30/10:30/Blue: The Baby Institute 
9:30/10:30/NBC: Help Mate 


12:45) 9:45|/10:45;CBS: Bachelor’s Children 
9:45/10:45|Blue: Gene and Glenn 
9:45/10:45|NBC: Young Dr. Malone 


8:00'10:00/11:00/CBS: Sophisticators 


8:00|10:00/11:00/Biue: Breakfast at Sardi’s 
8:00/10:00/11:00/NBC: Road of Life \ 


8:15/10:15/11:15/N BC: Vic and Sade 8:15/10:15/11:15/CBS: Second Husband 
8:30/10:30/11:30/CBS: Bright Horizon STRICTLY FOR LAUGHS...., | 8:15|10:15/11:15|NBC: Vic and Sade 
8:30/10:30/11:30|Biue: Hank Lawson’s Knights A ; 5 8:30/10:30/11:30/CBS: Bright Horizon 
8:30/10:30/11:30,/NBC: Snow Village When you walk into a radio studio and 8:30 eee aren Blue: Hank Lawson's Knights 
11:15/10:45/11:45|CBS: Aunt Jenny’s Stories see a crowd of actors laughing, then look | ® j i Geet ULES 
8:45|10:45|11:45|Bluc. Little Jack Little Boro JN Th She’ é a aomill 8:45/10:45/11:45/'CBS: Aunt Jenny’s Stories 
10:45/11:45)NBC: David Harum OW ewan sCaoinolets. es usually telling a | g:45 10:45/11:45/Biue: Little Jack Little 
9:00/11:00/12:00|CBS: Kate Smith Speaks story about herself and how life mistreats 0: *9(NBC: David Harum 
9:00/11:00/12:00/NBC: Words and Music her. She wrinkles her freckled nose, | 9:00/12:00/12:00\cBS: Kate Smith Speaks 


9:00] 1:00/12:00/NBC: Words and Music 


} 

9p EL-2e 22273 CBS- Big) sister tousles her red hair, squints her jade | 9.45\11:15|12:15\cBS: Big Sister | 
| 

| 


9:30/11:30/12:30/CBS: Romance of Helen Trent 


9:30/11:30/12:30/Blue: Farm and Home Hour eyes and, in a voice that sounds as if she | 9:30/11:30/12:30|cBs: Romance of Heten Trent 
9:45|11:45/12:45|CBS: Our Gal Sunday had just swallowed ground glass, she tells | 9:3° ar aclaer ae Blue: Farm and Home Hour 
10:00/12:00) 1:09/CBS: Life Can be Beautiful her woes. 9245/22: *S/CBS: Our Gal Sunday 
10:00/12:00) 1:00)Blue: Baukhage Talking 10:00/12:00) 1:00/CBS: Life Can be Beautiful 
10:00/12:00| 2:00INBC: Air Breaks Before you ever heard Ann Thomas as |10:00/12:00] 1:00/Biue: Baukhage Talking 
10:15|12:15] 1:15|CBS: Ma Perkins “Miss Thomas” on the “Easy Aces,” or aS |10:15/12:15/ 1:15|CBS: Ma Perkins 
aie eee ee pease eaves perc “Casey, the secretary” on ‘“Abie’s Irish |10:30 tee te CBS: Vic and Sade 
: 5 fh 8 ic an ade ” = : 1:45/CBS: The Goldbergs 

12:45] 1:45|CBS: The Goldbergs Rose,” or on any of her other numerous |,9.45|12:45| 1:45|NBC: Morgan Beatty, News 

| 10:45|12:45| 1:45|NBC: Morgan Beatty, News radio shows, she had appeared in some ]41.99| 1:00| 2:00/cBS: Young Dr. Malone 

| 11:00) 1:00) 2:00/CBS: Young Dr. Malone thirty-five plays on Broadway. All of the |11:00! 1:00) 2:00/NBC: Light of the World 

| 


11:00) 1:00) 2:00/NBC: Light of the World 1:15) 2:15|CBS: Joyce Jordan, M. D. 


plays were flops, but the critics raved |14:30) 3:42) 3ireiCBe.. 


| 12:30) 1:15) 2:15|CBS: Joyce Jordan, M.D. 11:15) 1: Lonely Women 
| 11:15) 1:15 Be NBC: Lonely Women ee oe _ op os y 11:30 ee 2:30 CBS: We Love and Learn 
11:30) 1:30) 2:30)}CBS: We Love and Learn a idn Yr. ea 11:30) 1: : ue: ames McDonald | 
11:30) 1:30) 2:30)/Blue: James McDonald d ti Dy De © te Tal ae dt 11:30| 1:30) 2:30/NBC: The Guiding Light } 
11:30) 1:30) 2:30/NBC: The Guiding Light g00d notices, she says. So eciaed tO J74.45| 1:45] 2:45/CBS: Pepper Young’s Family | 
11:45 1:45 2:45 CBS: Pepper Young’s Family get a little of that money they hand Out [11:45] 1:45] 2:45/Blue: Stella Unger 
11:45) 1: 2:45/Blue: tella Unger F qx oF) A ? 4 11:45| 1:45) 2:45|NBC: Betty Crocker 
11:45| 1:45| 2:45|NBC: Hymns of All Churches ue Se Ree ig Oe cue e gout 3200) si00|cnes aa aviane eee | 
2:00} 3:00|CBS: David Harum ow to 1 10, SOS went up 12:00| 2:00] 3:00/Blue: Three R’s | 
i SO Geral SCUIes Cy teen NBC and walked around the halls, looking |12:00| 2:00] 3:00/NBC: Mary Marlin 
12:15| 2:15 3:15|CBS: Sing Along for places they might be holding auditions. [13:48) 3:35] siisiNbc. Ma Perkirs 
i 12:15| 2:15) 3:15)NBC: Ma Perkins This didn’t work, so she began wandering |;5.39| 2:30) 3:30\CBS: Eastman School SyInnhony } 
12:33 Pa Eadluue faeyague Symehery | around in advertising agencies. 8] 20) EMIRBE, postr nas cami | 
12:30) 2:30| 3:30|NBC: Pepper Young’s Family At one) agency.) wanglcouneredisay mian|sse-lletge|iaegeln ns nance ne ee ey 
12:45| 2:45] 3:45|NBC: Right to Happiness hurrying out of an office and said, “Hey, |12:45| 2:45] 3:45|NBC: Right to Happiness 
aon SN es SRS AO ae you! Where are they holding auditions set BO) COCs: News oe | 
= : : g . : = = ue: 
1:00] 3:00| 4:00/NBC: Backstage Wife for the ‘Perfect Crime’ dramas? I,” she | 1:00] 3:00] 4:00|NBC: Backstage Wife | 
18) $345) dis|bc. Stella Batias =" The man happened tobe Max Match the || 5| 343] <i15|NEC |stolaibel ae aaanl | 
1:30| 3:30] 4:30\CBS: Highways to Health The man happened to be Max Marcin, the ae AEA CERGNC, foronce Nemo 
4:30| 3:30) 4:30/NBC: Lorenzo Jones director of the show, and he happened to | 4:39] 3:30) 4:30/CBS: Exploring Space 4 
; alu Pp g Sp ) 
ae 3c42 Fea Cee es Off ene tecoud be on his way to audition actresses for a | 1:45 ge pene CBs: Mountain) Witisic ) 
: A a g oung idder Brown . 1:45 FI : 8 oung idder Brown 
2:00| 4:00| 5:00|CBS: Radio Reader pant Helured san! onmihesspouand called a i alvacon| stan |cnceest(aireeriee 
2:00| 4:00] 5:00/Blue: Sea Hound ; off the auditions. 2:00) 4:00) 5:00/Blue: Sea Hound 
2:00) 4:00) 5:00/NBC: When a Girl Marries Ann was born in Newport, Rhode Island, 2:00) 4:00) 5:00/NBC: When a Girl Marries 
2:15| 4:15) 5:15|CBS: Mother and Dad . +15| 4:15) 5:15|CBS: Mother and Dad 
2:15| 4:15] 5:15|/Blue: Hop Harrigan _ but the family moved to the Bronx when | 3:42) 4:18| 5:15\Bice. Hop Harrigan 
| 2:15 a 5:15 ee ert Faces Life she was very young. Her mother wanted | 2:15] 4:15) 5:15|NBC: Portia Faces Life 
2:30) 4: 5:30|CBS: Are You a Genius? 2:30) 4:30) 5:30/CBS: Landt Trio and Curle 
5:30) 5:30) 5:30/Blue: Jack Armstrong her to become 2) dancer and enrolled her 5:30] 5:30) 5:30/Blue: Jack Armstrong y | 
BES! Cay) GEO NUS) FRIED in the Metropolitan Ballet School, and the | 5.25) 4:30) 5:30|mBS: Superman 
CI EER asses inert famous Professional Children’s School. “I | 2:30] 4:30) 5:30|NBC: Just Plain Bill 
| ere gas ae Bine: Contain Midnight wore out my toes for nine years taking | 2:45 oe ae CBS: Ben Bernie | 
“asl 4: 5 ; 7 5:45| 5:45) 5:45/Blue: aptain Midnight ! 
2 ae ee Nee AS Serae eae ballet lessons,” Ann sighs, “and I never | 5:4c| 4:45| 5:45|NBC: ores page carves | 
5 : A 5 zier Hun F 5 4 : 4 9 | 
3:15| 5:15| 6:15(CBS: Don’t You Believe It earned a nickel dancing.” : 3:00] 5:00] 6:00/CBS: Quincy Howe, News | 
3:30! 5:30| 6:30\CBS: Leon Henderson She did get a part in a David Belasco | 3:10] 5:10] 6:10/CBS: Eric Sevareid ; 1) 
3:30) 5:30) 6:30/NBC: Bill Stern play, when she was seven. At that time, | 3:15] 5:15) 6:15|CBS: Today at the Duncans || 
3:45, 5:45) 6:45|CBS: The World Today just across the river in New Jersey, the 3:30] 5:30] 6:30/;CBS: Keep Working, Keep Singing | 
6:45|Blue: Lowell Thomas F : : 5a 3:45| 5:45] 6:45|CBS: The World Today 
8:00, 6:00| 7:00/|CBS: Amos ’n’ Andy motion Ee aE eeeee ee eee Le 6:45|Blue: Lowell Thomas 
4:00) 6:00) 7:00|Blue: Col. Stoopnagie way. nn followe a trou (0) ronx i u Fi hy rn? i) 
Bee eae ON Prep yeouiges® ate Bou Scouts, who were Teieey Bound ona (hacoD G:00| 7:00/Biue, Col, Stoopnagte \ 
4:05| 6:05) 7:05|Blue: The Army-Navy Game ; “s 8:00| 6:02) 7:00;/NBC: Fred Waring’s Gang }), 
camping trip, and ended up before the | 3:45] 6:15] 7:15|CBS: Our Secret Weapon | 


8:15) 6:15) 7:15|CBS: WHarry James 


| 
4:15| 6:15| 7:15|NBC: European News cameras. She worked in early Milton | 4:15] 6:15] 7:15|NBC: European News | 
4:30) 6:30} 7:30)CBS: Easy Aces i 4:30] 6:30) 7:30)CBS: Easy Aces j 
7750| €:30| 7:30|NBC: To be Announced Sills films and one of her actress playmates Bee eeealSinc, The LonciRenaen 
4:45| 6:45| 7:45|CBS: Mr. Keen was Madge Evans. 7:30| 6:30] 7:30|NBC: Temmy Riggs, Betty Lou 
5:00) 7:00} 8:00|CBS: Reflections Right after Max Marcin hired her, Good- ahs G:45| 7:45/CBS: Mr. Keen) arian 
B00) M 7200/88: 00 Eine ae ani oduin anew: man Ace saw her in a Broadway show. | .*°| 7" 77| | 


9:00] 7:00! 8:00;CBS: KATE SMITH 


8:30| 7:00) 8:00/NBC: Coffee Time = ‘ 
He sent for her to play a bit, fell in love | 8:00] 7:00) 8:00)Blue: Ear! Godwin, News | 


8:15| 7:15) 8:15|Blue: Lum and Abner 


i i i : 7:00) 8:00/MBS: Cal Tinney Hi} 
8:30) 7:30) 8:30/CBS: Death Valley Days 5 with her whiskey voice and whacky man- Pas 7:00] 8:00)NBC: Cities Service Concert i) 
5:30) 7:30) 8:30/Blue: America’s Town Meeting ner and she’s been on the show ever since, g:15| 7:15| 8:15|Blue: Dinah Shore 


5:30| 7:30] 8:30/NBC: ALDRICH FAMILY : ! 
playing herself, Miss Thomas. She started | 5:30] 7:30] 8:30'Blue: Those Good Old Days {) 

7:30| 8:30/NBC: INFORMATION PLEASE ) 

5:55| 7:55) 8:55/CBS: Cecil Brown | 
N 

) 


8:30) 8:00) 9:00;CBS: Philip Morris Playhouse 
often happens. 8:30| 8:00) 9:00/Blue: Gang Busters 


5:55| 7:55) 8:55|CBS: Cecil Brown : chen - a 
6:00| 8:00] 9:00\CBS: Major Bowes out playing a bit in the “Joe and Mabel 


6:00) 8:00) 9:00)MBS: Gabriel Heatter “ 
6:00| 8:00| 9:00/NBC: KRAFT MUSIC HALL show and ended up with the lead. That 


6:30) 8:30) 9:30;CBS: Stage Door Canteen 


{ 
: : : st i i i 6:00| 8:00 9:00 MBS: Gabriel Heatter | 
ean Base Bese ie Bee eeise noe Ann is crazy about radio. When she | 8'p9| 8:00/ 9:00NBC: Waltz Time | 
6:55| 8:55| 9:55|Bluc: Gracie Fields landed her first job in a “strip” show, | ¢.39| 8:30] 9:30'CBS: That Brewster Boy 
7:00| 9:00/10:00/CBS: The First Line which is slang for a daytime radio serial, | 6:30) 8:30) 9:30/Bluc: Bnet la or Nothing if 
Fe TA EOEOH RR CIMLaT RE oRiGeE Ee Wins she rushed home to her mother and yelled, | ¢:30| 8:30] 9:30 NBC: Plantation Party | 
7:00| 9:00/10:00|NBC: Abbott and Costello “Hey, Mom! I’m in a strip!” Her mother | 7:00] 9:00 10:00 Cas: cab veaterang 
EON OE ORES DUE co uLiie thought she had joined a burlesque show | 7:98! 3:30 t0:ogINBC: People Are Funny 
8:00/10:0011:00/CBS: Ned Calmer, News and was quite shocked. 7:30| 9:30|10:30|/Blue: John Gunther, News | 
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CUTEX PRESENTS ON DLT Y 


Dedicated to you thousands of WAVES 
and WAACS, Canteen Workers and War 
Factory Workers, Ambulance Drivers 


and Nurse’s Aides who are working 


| for your country ...the new Cutex 
| “On Duty.” It’s color-right. And it’s 
made by a new fast-drying formula that 
saves your precious time. Wear “On 
Duty” in your country’s service. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 


NAIL POLISH . .. . ONLY 10¢ 
(PLUS TAX) 


NORTHAM WARREN, NEW YORK 


PACIFIC WAR TIME 


SATURDAY 


prprieey CENTRAL WAR TIME 
oo 
w 
o 


8:15 
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9:45/10:45|C 
10:00/11:00)C 


Eastern War Time 


: News ot the World 


News 


: News 


Music of Today 


Miissus Goes A-shopping 


*: Dick Leibert 


Texas Jim 


Adelaide Hawley 
News 


: News 


: Press News 


Breakfast Club 


*: Everything Goes 


Caucasian Melodies 
Garden Gate 

Youth on Parade 

Isabel Manning Hewson 
Orchestra 


Hillbilly Champions 
Hank Lawson’s Knights 


: Nellie Revell 


: String Serenade 


Warren Sweeney, News 


: Servicemen’s Hop 
: The Creightons Are Coming 


God’s Country 


Let’s Pretend 
Little Blue Playhouse 


: U. S. Coast Guard Band 


Theater of Today 
Music by Black 


: News 
>: Consumer Time 


: Stars Over Hollywood 


Farm Bureau 


. Whatcha Know, Joe 


Country Journal 


: Vincent Lopez 4 
: Pan-American Holiday 


Adventures in Science 
Washington Luncheon 


‘: Matinee in Rhythm 


David Cheskin’s Orchestra 


*: People’s War 


News 
Metropolitan Opera 


*: Frank Black’s Matinee 


Of Men and Books 
Spirit ot ’43 
To be Announced 


F. O. B. Detroit 


>. Golden Melodies 


Hello from Hawaii 


: News 


>; Charles Dant’s Orchestra 


Matinees at Meadowbrook 


3: Matinee in Rhythm 


Report from Washington 


: Music of America 


Report from London 


: Cleveland Symphony 
: Joe Rines Orchestra 
: Charles Dant Orchestra 


: Three Sums Trio 
; News, Upton Close 


Frazier Hunt 
Dinner Music 


‘: Gallicchio Orch. 
: Calling Pan-America 


Message of Israel 


3; Religion in the News 


The World Today 


‘; Paul Lavalle Orch. 


: People’s Platform 
: Over Here 


Thanks to the Yanks 


: The Green Hornet 
: Ellery Queen 


: Crumit and Sanderson 


Roy Porter, News 


: Abie’s Irish Rose 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Hobby Lobby 


: Over Here 
: Truth or Comsequences 


Eric Severeid 
YOUR HIT PARADE 


: National Barn Dance 


Edward Tomlinson 


>: Can You lop This 


Spotlight Band 
Saturday Night Serenade 
Danny Thomas 
Bill Sterm Sports Newsreel 


Soldiers With Wings 
Dick Powell 


: John Gunther, News 
: Ted Steele Variety 


Queen Farrell 
Ned Calmer, News 


When Your Heart Remembers 


Continued from page 27 


race to be in time to lead a grand 
march with the girl he loved. 

He reached the prom at eleven 
thirty and, Marian beside him, led 
the grand march which had been 
postponed for him. 

“Did you think I never was com- 
ing?” he asked Marian. 

Her answer was a confident smile 
as she slipped her arm into his. 


M ARIAN went to a girls’ school that 
autumn, about thirty miles away. 
Vaughn, ambitious for the concert 
stage, played on with the band and 
began to study voice. When Marian 
came home week-ends they had less 
to say to each other. They no longer 
were going with the same people, 
doing the same things. Besides, Marian 
had gathered ideas about the way a 
man should dress and the way a man 
should act which Vaughn didn’t share. 

At times the more furiously they 
quarrelled the more tempestuously 
they flung themselves into each others’ 
arms afterwards. Sometimes it was 
the other way. Slowly things changed. 

Marian waited until a week before 
her school prom before she asked 
Vaughn to go with her. She thought 
this might be the time to break away 
from him completely, make a su- 
preme effort to belong to herself once 
more and be free. It didn’t help any 
that he had accepted an invitation 
from another girl when she finally 
invited him. It didn’t help any that 
she and this girl weren’t friends. All 
evening she and Vaughn didn’t have 
a dance or a word together. Neverthe- 
less each was conscious of the other 
every instant. 

The next morning he called her. 

“How did you feel last night?” he 
wanted to know. 

“Tost,” she said, “and frightened.” 

“You know what’s happening, of 
course,” he said. “We’re losing each 
other. I don’t want that to happen 
myself. If you don’t either—well, 
we'd better do something about it.” 

She didn’t answer. 

“The band’s booked at Cleveland 
for a while,” he said. “I’m waiting at 
the train now.” 

“Tl get to Cleveland for the week- 
end somehow,” she promised. 

She went to Cleveland almost every 
week-end while he was there. 

Now she had put her snobbery be- 
hind her. Now whatever Vaughn did 
was right. When Vaughn finished 
playing Saturday nights they went to 
a little Cleveland cafe that stayed 
open until three or four o’clock in the 
morning. There, in a little booth, 
they lost themselves in each others’ 
eyes and vowed their love. 

Then Vaughn went on tour with the 
band. For nine months they didn’t 
see each other. Occasionally he would 
scribble a note on the back of a menu 
ecard. He hated letter writing. But 
irrespective of how long she waited 
for word from him or how unsatis- 
factory it was when it came she never 
doubted his love or feared he would 
fall in love with someone else. She 
knew there never had been any other 
girl in his life. Up to that time she 
was right. It was different when he 
played at Seiler’s Ten Acres, outside 
of Boston. 

Marian arrived at the Cape one 
August evening. A friend told her: 

“By the way, Marian, there’s a rich 
girl here in town who’s pretty keen 


about your trumpet player.” 

Marian laughed. ‘Girls 
make fools of themselves 
Vaughn,” she said. 

Vaughn saw Marian instantly she 
came in, and waved. However, he 
didn’t hand his stick over to one of 
his men and come quick and smiling 
to her, as he once would have done. 

When, at last, he came over to her 
she knew something was wrong. He 
said he was glad to see her. But he 
didn’t look or sound very glad. He 
laughed, abstractedly. He arranged 
a foursome when the band quit but 
all the time they were together his 
manner froze unsaid all the dear 
things she wanted to say to him. 

Marian knew Vaughn feared the 
uncertainty of a musician’s life. More 
than once when he had held her 
close and kissed her and wished he 
never had to let her go, he had said it 
wouldn’t be fair for him to marry her, 
that he had no stability to his life, 
that he never knew where he was 
going to be or what he was going to 
have. And it was always useless for 
her to protest. He simply told her she 
didn’t know what insecurity meant. 

She didn’t see Vaughn for several 
months after that. 

Two days before Christmas, how- 
ever, she reached the small apartment 
she shared in the city with a friend to 
find Vaughn waiting—grinning, arms 
outstretched. 

“You should be done up in red cello- 
phane and silver tinsel,” she told him, 
suddenly warm and excited. “You’re 
a wonderful Christmas present.” 

He was the old Vaughn and he 
brought the old feeling back with a 
rush, but she was wary now. 

“Vaughn,” she said, “what about 
that other girl—please, darling . . .” 

“You know about her...” he said. 
“J never loved her, Marian. I tried 
to—but I couldn’t with you in the 
world.” 

She flung herself into his arms with 
a little cry. “I know how it is!” she 
told him. “Because you had her I 
tried to love someone else too. But 
that’s something you can’t make your- 
self do—when your heart remembers.” 

They had ten glorious days. Then 
he left for Miami, Florida. 

She was content enough until one 
January evening when her brother 
and his girl came to visit at her flat. 
The things their eyes said to each 
other accentuated her loneliness. 

“Why don’t you call Vaughn long 
distance?” her brother suggested. 

Marian needed little urging. She 
put through the call. 

“Nothing’s wrong,’ she assured 
Vaughn when she finally got him. 
“T_T just was lonely.” 

“It’s horrible to be lonely,” he 
said. “I know. I’m lonely all the 
time. For you, darling! Suppose 
you grab the next train and come 
down here and we get married.” 

“Oh, Vaughn,” she said, “darling!” 

It was April, two days after the 
hotel in Miami closed, that Vaughn 
stood at the altar of the big church 
and Marian’s eyes smiled at him 
through her veil. 

They’ve lived happily forever after, 
recently with a very little girl named 
Candy, short for Candace. And dur- 


always 
over 


_ ing the past year or two they have 


known a richer, fuller security than 
Vaughn dreamed possible for a guy 
who blew a trumpet in a band. 
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Can you date these fashions ? 


Fill in the date of each picture, then read corresponding paragraph below for correct answer. 


Courtesy Vogue 


Only daring women bobbed their hair. People 
cranked cars by hand... sang “Over There”. 
Women in suffrage parades. It was 1918 and 
army hospitals in France, desperately short 
of cotton for surgical dressings, welcomed 
a new American invention, Cellucotton* 
Absorbent. Nurses started using it for 
sanitary pads. Thus started the Kotex idea, 
destined to bring new freedom to women. 


‘Courtesy McCall's 


Platinum Blondes and miniature golf were 


the rage. Skirts dripped uneven hemlines... _ 


began to cling more closely. Could sanitary 
napkins be made invisible under the close- 
fitting skirts of 1930? Again Kotex pioneered 
- - - perfected flat, pressed ends. Only Kotex, 
of all leading brands, offers this patented 
feature—ends that don’t show because they 
are not stubby—do not cause telltale lines. 


MARCH, 1943 


Stockings were black or white. Flappers wore 
open galoshes. Valentino played “The Sheik”. 
People boasted about their radios... crystal 
sets with earphones. And women were talk- 
ing about the new idea in personal hygiene 
—disposable Kotex* sanitary napkins, truly 
hygienic, comfortable. Women by the mil- 
lions welcomed this new product, advertised 
in 1921 at 65¢ per dozen. 


Courtesy Harper's Bazaar 


Debutantes danced the Big Apple. “Gone 
With the Wind” a best seller. An American 
woman married the ex-King of England. And 
a Consumers’ Testing Board of 600 women 
was enthusiastic about Kotex improvements 
in 1937. A double-duty safety center which 
prevents roping and twisting . . . increases 
protection by hours. And fluffy Wondersoft 
edges for a new high in softness! 


j Courtesy Vogue 


Waistlines and hemlines nearly got together. 
Red nail polish was daring. “The Desert 
Song”. Slave bracelets. The year was 1926 
when women by the millions silently paid a 
clerk as they picked up a “ready wrapped” 
package of Kotex. The pad was now made 
narrower; gauze was softened to increase 
comfort. New rounded ends replaced the 
original square corners. 


*T M Reg U.S Pat Off 


Service rules today. Clothes of milk, shoes 
of glass, yet Cellucotton Absorbent is still 
preferred by leading hospitals. Still in Kotex, 
too, choice of more women than all other 
brands put together. For Kotex is made 
for service—made to stay soft in use. None 
of that snowball sort of softness that packs 
hard under pressure. And no wrong side ta 
cause accidents! Today’s best-buy—22¢. 
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at the customers! Then home again in 
the evening to a sketchy supper, and 
fall into bed, tired and lonely, with 
nothing about tomorrow to make you 
want to wake up. It wasn’t quite liv- 
ing, and the only times I really came 
alive were when Jerry’s letters ar- 
rived, or once in a while, in a sane 
moment, when I’d remember that all 
over the country there were girls just 
like me, alone and lonely and trying 
to make the best of it. 

Even so, everything would probably 
have been all right if I’d been a better 
salesgirl. It just simply didn’t seem 
to be in me to persuade people to buy 
things they didn’t want, or more of 
something they wanted than they had 
intended to buy in the first place. We 
got a salary, but it wasn’t a very big 
one, and above that we were given 
commissions on sales above a stated 
amount each week. Some of the girls 
did pretty well, but I couldn’t manage 
to make more than a bare living. 

One evening, struggling with the 
household accounts, I realized with a 
swift rush of apprehension that there 
was a pile of bills on the desk, a tax 
instalment notice topping it, a note 
from the plumber Id called in, saying 
that some pipe in the basement would 
have to be replaced, and a little form 
politely reminding me that the days 
of grace on my insurance premium 
were almost up. Added together, they 
would take every cent of my salary 
and all but the last hundred dollars 
in our bank account. 

I thought frantically of looking for 
some other kind of job—some work 
that paid better. But I realized how 
foolish that was. What else could I 
do that would command even as much 
money as I was making now? I wasn’t 
trained for anything—anything but 
singing. 


(pees night I lay awake for hours 
trying mentally to make ends meet 
which were too far apart ever to come 
together. IT’d have to make more 
money, somehow, that was certain. I 
couldn’t tell Jerry that I was failing 
at the job he’d left for me to do. It 
was important that I keep our home 
for us, for that wonderful time in the 
future when we could be together 
again. And I mustn’t run crying with 
my troubles to him, either. What had 
he said about a wife a man could 
have faith in? Well, this was a part 
of that, too. He should be able to have 
faith in my ability to get along. He 
should be free of any worry about 
me. And I’d make it that way, I 


his dream. 


didn't show up. 


meee eeere 
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You Must Believe 


Continued from page 40 


vowed into the dark shadows of the 
big old bedroom. 

If only Jerry didn’t feel the way he 
did about night clubs! I wished over 
and over that I could make him see 
that there was no more harm in work- 
ing in one than there was in working 
ina department store. It’s all in the 
attitude of one’s mind, I told myself, 
but I’d never been able to make him 
see it that way. If only I could make 
him realize how much easier it was 
for me to be doing something I could 
do, knew how to do—something which 
paid well and at which I felt secure. 

Somehow, during the night, it was as 
if my mind had been made up for me, 
for I woke with the resolution to do 
something about it and do it today. In 
a way, it wasn’t so much making up 
my mind as giving in, really. There 
just wasn’t anything else I could do. 
Not that it was going to be easy... 

That afternoon I said I had a head- 
ache and left the store early. I hadn’t 
seen Sam Waller since the night be- 
fore Jerry and I had been married— 
the night of the argument. I wasn’t 
quite sure how to approach him now, 
how he’d feel toward me, and I walked 
around the block twice before I could 
get up my courage to go into the 
Crossroads Cafe. 


But the moment Sam Waller’s eyes 
lighted on me I knew it was all 
right. “Eileen!” he cried, and caught 
my elbow to swing me around. “Let 
me look at you!” He was smiling, and 
his eyes were bright with pleasure. 
“How are you, anyway?” 

“Tm fine, Sam. I—I wanted to see 
you ” 

“Good, ” he said. “Come along into 
the office.’ He turned and led the 
way, and then he stopped short to 
throw one questioning word over his 
shoulder. “Trouble?” 

I nodded. “Sort of, Sam.” 

He went on, opening the office door, 
sitting down at the old desk in the 
corner, waving me into the chair be- 
side it. “Nothing wrong with your 
looks, anyway, Eileen—still as beau- 
tiful as ever. Well, you’ve come to the 
old trouble shooter. Let’s hear about 


“Sam,” I began, and then I stopped, 
finding it hard, in the face of what had 
happened, to put my request into 
words. 

His brown eyes grew _ serious. 
“Burns said you were married to 
him, Eileen, when he came to pick up 
your things. He wasn’t lying?” 

I laughed. This at least was one 
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RAYMOND PAIGE—maestro of the CBS Stage Door Canteen 
program on Thursday nights. 
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thing I could laugh at. “No, of course 
not, Sam—Jerry wasn’t lying. We’re 
married. No, it isn’t that at all.” 

“And happy?” he asked. 

I nodded emphatically. “And happy 
—very, very happy.” The memory of 
that happiness swept over me, leaving 
me a little breathless. 

“Then what’s wrong? Don’t be 
afraid to tell me.” 

It was hard to begin, but when Id 
got the first words out the rest came 
with a rush. “Sam, I—Sam, he’s in 
the Army, and I need a job.” Then I 
told him all about it—the house, the 
bills, the perfume counter, everything. 


HEN I was through he was grin- 

ning, but his eyes held the old, 
kindly warmth. “You don’t think 
you'd have to beg me for a job, did 
you? Bless you, honey—when do you 
want to start?” 

The relief at having it settled at 
last left me weak. “Sam, you’re won- 
derful!” was all I could manage. 

He shook his head, and his eyes 
twinkled merrily. “No—just practi- 
eal. You’re darned good for business, 
you know. And besides, somebody 
has to keep an eye on you. Nope, not 
wonderful—call it selfish, eh?” 

It was almost like the time I’d got 
my first job with Sam, going back to 
the Crossroads Cafe. I was as ner- 
vous and excited as if I were going 
to sing in public for the first time. 
And it felt so good to be singing 
again! There was the beat of the 
rhythm behind me, there was my 
voice, filling the place. There was the 
applause, as warming as wine. 

I decided at once that I wouldn’t 
tell Jerry until he got home. It would 
be better that way—better to sit close 
beside him, to tell him all of the trou- 
bles and then to add the solution to 
them. That way, he wouldn’t have a 
moment’s worry while he was in 
camp, not a moment to wonder if I 
were the kind of wife in whom a sol- 
dier can have faith. For I was sure 
that once I could talk to him I could 
make him see. It was a different mat- 
ter now. Before, he had been able to 
take me away from the night club, to 
take care of me. Now the night club 
was once again a refuge. Surely, 
surely, he’d prefer to have me work- 
ing there, happy, pleased with my 
work, able to earn enough to keep 
our heads above water, to preserve 
the things with which we wanted to 
furnish our future, than to have me 
struggling and failing in Perry’s De- 
partment Store. It was only right, it 
was only logical, I told myself. 

For the first time since Jerry had 
gone I began to come alive, to feel 
like a normal human being once again. 
Oh, I still missed him terribly, of 
course, but not in the same dull 


nagging way. And I ‘was happy while 


I was working, at least, which I cer- 
tainly never had been behind that per- 
fume counter. Soon time stopped 
dragging at me and began to slip 
through my fingers once more. The 
weeks hurried by, and I had long 
stopped worrying about how 
Jerry would take my working at the 
Crossroads Cafe again. I was sure, 
now, that when he saw how happy I 
was, how I’d been able to tide us over 
our difficulties, he would understand 
that I had done the right thing. 
And then Jerry wrote that he would 
Continued on page 61 
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Rarest of all vitamins 
in food. You get it 
from sunshine, but 6 
or 8 months of the 
year most people don't 
get enough sunshine. 
Rain or shine, you're 
safe with Ovaltine. 


3 Average-Good Meals + 2 Glasses of Ovaltine Give the Normal Person 
All the Extra Vitamins and Minerals He Can Use! Here’s Why... 
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eyesight. With Oval- 
tine you get all the ex- 
tra “A” you need— 
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This is ONE of the reasons why thousands 
of tired, nervous people and thin, under- 
weight children have shown remarkable im- 


_ provement in health when Ovaltine is added 
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So don’t worry about vitamins and min- 
erals! Rely on Ovaltine to give you all the 
extra Ones you can use—in addition to its 
other well-known benefits. Just follow this 
recipe for better health— 
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‘.... there ain’t no pantywaists in this 
man’s Army! Candy’s darn good to 
eat, but, more important, we know it’s 
fine food. 

‘“‘If you ever manned a machine gun 
or tossed around ina tank, you’d know 
what I mean. Yes sir... in battle 
or in barracks, soldiers crave candy!”’ 

* * * 

The sergeant is right. Even a buck 
private knows that candy is a valuable 
part of army rations. Every man on 
the fighting front is issued a compact 
food kit containing special dextrose 
tablets to sustain him when the fresh 
ration is not obtainable. 

Curtiss Candy Company is deliver- 
ing millions of candy products to the 
Quartermaster Corps of the U.S. Army 


... and packaging tons of other impor- 
tant foods such as biscuits, bouillon pow- 
der, dehydrated mincemeat, prune and 
apricot powders. In addition, we observe 
the priorities of War Plants in their 
orders for Baby Ruth, Butterfinger and 
other famous Curtiss Candy Bars. 

Obviously, there is no ‘‘business as 
usual’’ at Curtiss. Our great food plants 
are operating at capacity. We are 
supplying millions of hard-working 
Americans who look to Baby Ruth and 
Butterfinger for food-energy and food- 
enjoyment. 

Occasionally some dealers may be 
out of Baby Ruth or Butterfinger. Such 
shortages are only temporary. Just con- 
tinue to ask for your favorite Curtiss 
Candy Bars. 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY—Producers of Fine Foods 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 


Here is the Baby Ruth your dealer 
didn’t have yesterday. If you don’t 
find Baby Ruth or Butterfinger on 
the candy counter one day... look 
again the next. We are. filling 
domestic orders as rapidly as our 
production facilities permit. Every 
American will agree with us that 
Uncle Sam comes first. 
* * * 
BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


soon have a ten-day furlough. With 
the letter from him tucked into my 
‘purse like a talisman against lone- 
liness, I walked happily along the 
streets that day, planning all the 
things we would do to fill those pre- 


cious ten days full to bursting with 


_ things. 


happiness. It was raining, but my 
Own personal sun was shining, and 
my winged feet were so far off the 
ground that they didn’t even notice 
the slush. On a crowded corner, some- 
one brushed against me and knocked 
the purse from under my arm, bring- 
ing me swiftly down to earth. Every- 
thing in it scattered through the rain- 
wet snow. In a moment two or three 
people were helping to collect my 
dripping change purse and compact 
and comb, and that bundle of Jerry’s 
letters I always carried with me. 

As soon as I got to the dressing room 
at the Crossroads I dumped all the 
things from my bag onto the table. 
I wanted to clean up the mess, to 
check and see that all my belongings 
had been returned to me. And then 


I found it. 

A DIRTY, wet envelope—a heavy 
one. And it wasn’t mine. I’d never 

seen it before. Hastily I opened it— 

and out tumbled more money than I’d 

he seen at one time before in my 

ife. 

There were twenty dollar bills— 
erisp, crackly new ones. Five hundred 
dollars. I simply sat and stared at 
the heap. 

Of course, it must have been lying 
on the street, I decided at last, when 
those people helped me to pick up my 
Probably someone had 


_ thought it was mine and handed it to 


me along with the bundle of Jerry’s 
letters. I put out a tentative hand to 


| touch the bills, to smooth them out, 


|| leave 


and my mind played with the idea of 
how nice it would be to have that 
much money all at once. But of course 
someone would advertise for it, and 
then I’d return it. People just didn’t 
five hundred dollars lying 
around in the streets without making 
any effort to recover it. 

I reached over and picked up one of 


_the Crossroads Cafe envelopes lying 


| Suppose it wasn’t claimed? How long 
\ 
) 


on my dressing table and slipped the 
bills into it, crumpling up the slush- 
wet one they had come in. And later 


that night when I went home, I 
| slipped the envelope full of money 
under some of Jerry’s shirts for safe- 
{ 
| 
} 


keeping until the owner should turn 
| up. 
__ Next morning, while I looked care- 
fully through the newspapers, I had 


‘all sorts of fantastic ideas. I simply 


couldn’t get my find out of my head. 


should I wait before depositing it in 
the bank under my own name? Was 
‘it my duty to turn it over to the 
| police even if a claimant never showed 


|, up? Suppose it was stolen money and 
} ue loser couldn’t risk advertising 
| for it? 


| There was nothing about the money 
| in the papers that day, nor the next, 
‘nor the next. Then we began re- 


\ hearsals for a new floor show at the 


club, and Jerry wrote that his fur- 
_lough would be very soon, and those 


| two things kept me so busy working 


and thinking that I almost forgot 
about having the money at all. 
And then that day came—that day 


| which I remember best of all the days 


of my life, so sharply are all the de- 
} tails of it, all the misery and fear and 
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heartbreak, etched on my mind. 

It was early afternoon and I was 
sitting at the desk, making an idle 
pretense of writing letters, but actu- 
ally gazing off into space, dreaming 
of the day—any day now—when Jerry 
would come home, putting the polish 
of perfection on the plans I had made 
for that fortnight ahead of us. 

The bell rang and I went to answer 
it, opening the door just a crack, for 
the wind was howling. And then I 
flung the door wide, and I heard my 
own voice making an ecstatic little 
sound with no words to it. For he 
stood, grinning broadly, on the door- 
step. 

“Oh, Jerry,” I cried, flinging myself 
into his arms. And “Jerry, Jerry, 
Jerry,” I repeated, as if the repetition 
of his name would make this won- 
derful dream real. “Darling, why 
didn’t you let me know?” 

He pushed me inside, kicked the 
door behind him with a foot, for his 
arms were full. “Don’t you like sur- 
prises, honey?” 

“Oh, I love surprises,” I told him. 
“TI love them when they’re as nice 
as this one!” 

Jerry whirled me about the hall 
and kissed me and our laughter rang 
foolishly and sweetly, for love had 
come home to the old house. Pres- 
ently he sat down in his mother’s old 
rocker, which still stood near the fire- 
place, and pulled me down into his 
lap, kissing me hungrily. “Gosh, 
honey dear, it’s so good, so good to 
be back home with you. I can tell 
you—” and then he stopped, and the 
warmth in him fell away a little. He 
sat up straight. 

“What's the matter, Hiieen?” 
asked. 

“Matter? Nothing’s the matter— 
nothing has been so right as it is right 
now for ages. Why?” 

“Why? You’re home. 
working.” 


he 


You're not 


WEL it had to come, and in a way 
I was glad it had come now, so 
that I could get it over with, so that 
the shadow of having to tell Jerry 
about working at the Crossroads Cafe 
wouldn’t hang over me to darken the 
brightness of the days ahead. 

I got up from his lap and sat on the 
little footstool at his feet, my elbows 
crossed on his knees, my face looking 
up into his. “I—I’m not working at 
the store now, Jerry,’ I said. “I 


haven’t been for quite a while.” I 
caught his hands and held them tight, 
willing him to understand. And then 
I told him all about the bills and not 
being able to make ends meet, and 
worrying so terribly. 

Pain fought with anger in his eyes. 
“Did you have to do it that way?” he 
asked, defeat in his voice. “Did you 
have to go back to that place?” He 
pulled his hands away from mine and 
buried his face in them. “You don’t 
know how I hate that, Eileen—mak- 
ing a—a show of yourself, for half- 
drunken men to look at. You know 
it yourself—you’ve seen them sitting 
there, their eyes eating you up. You 
know what ideas they get about a girl 
in your position.” 

I found courage to be firm. “I had 
to, Jerry,” I repeated. “It was the 
only thing I knew to do.” 

He dropped his hands again, caught 
and held my eyes. “And Waller—he 
was glad to get you back, wasn’t he?” 


H, Jerry!” I cried. “Yes, of course 

Sam was glad to have me back. 

He’s been fine—kind to me. And that’s 
all. That’s all he’s ever been.” 

“Then why didn’t you tell me be- 
fore?” His voice was harsh. “Why 
didn’t you write and tell me what 
you were doing, if you weren't 
ashamed of it?” 

I put my hands up to his shoulders, 
holding him tightly so that he had to 
look at me. “Jerry, you have to listen 
to me, darling. I love you. You’ve 
got to believe that. Perhaps I should 
have written you, but I was afraid that 
you'd misunderstand—just as you are 
doing now. And that way I wouldn’t 
have been there to talk to you, as I’m 
here with you now, to make you see 
how wrong you are. You’ve got to 
think of my side of it, too, Jerry. You 
don’t know how awful it is to have to 
do something you hate, and then not 
get paid enough for it anyway, and 
see everything going to ruin that 
you've built your dreams on. 

“Tt’s not just for me, Jerry. It’s for 
you, too—so you’ll have something to 
come home to after a while—this 
house you love, and me—” 

Jerry raised his head, met my eyes 
and held them for long minutes. 
Slowly the pain, the doubt faded from 
his face, while I prayed that every- 
thing would be all right, that he 
would believe in me again. 

“Darling,” I told him, “darling, if 


There's fun on Mutual's "Affairs of Tom, Dick and Harry," heard in 
the late afternoons. They're, left to right, Bud Vandover (Tom), 
Gordon Vandover (Harry), Edna O'Dell and Marlin Hurt (Dick). 
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you only knew how very much I love 
you, how terribly I’ve missed you, 
how much—” 

And then he spoke, at last. “Maybe,” 
he said slowly, “I’m a fool. But it’s 
awful being so far away from you and 
not knowing what you’re doing. And 
then coming home and finding—” 

“T know,” I said. “I know, Jerry— 
coming heme and finding that I’ve 
been lying to you. But Jerry, I did it 
because I was sure it would be worse 
to know when you were away from 
me, than to wait until you came home 
so that I could make you | understand 
that you still can trust me.’ 

He caught me into his arms and 
kissed me, and the troubled look 
faded from his face, and his love was 
left free of doubt. 

Jerry and I had dinner in front of 
the fireplace, and pretended that this 
was the old days again, and Jerry 
didn’t have to go away any more. 


EN it was time for me to leave, 

Jerry held me for a moment and 

kissed me. “Do you have to go out 
there tonight, dear?” 

I nodded. “I don’t want to—but it’s 
my job, Jerry.” 

“Then Ill go with you,” he whis- 
pered. “We can’t afford a single mo- 
ment apart.” 

Jerry went upstairs while I hurried 
back to the kitchen to put away the 
butter and milk. When I returned to 
the living room, Jerry had come down 
and was standing at the foot of the 
staircase. 

“We ought to celebrate my home- 
coming tonight, don’t you think?” 

I looked at him quickly. If I hadn’t 
known better I would have thought 
that he was drunk. His voice had a 
funny, high, false gaiety, and the 
smile he wore was twisted a little at 
one corner. 

“What's the matter with you?” I 
asked, too surprised for anything but 
sharpness. 

He raised his eyebrows and flung 
out one hand in an expansive ges- 
ture. “Matter? Nothing’s the matter. 
What’s wrong with a little celebration 
to welcome the soldier home from the 
wars? That’s what they used to do 
in olden days, you know—have a big 
celebration. So let’s call up some 
friends to join us and kill the fatted 
champagne at the Crossroads tonight. 
What do you say?” 

I simply stared at him, for there 
was nothing to say. What on earth 
had happened to him? Had he 
changed his mind again about my 
working at the Crossroads? 

I tried to laugh it off. “Oh, I don’t 
think we’re champagne people, are 
we, Jerry?” 


“We can be. We'll have a party— 
just leave it to me.’ 

He turned to the telephone in the 
hall and began to call people. His 
voice was too bright as he repeated 
his little speech over and over— 
“We're going to have a party to cele- 
brate my coming home to my wife. 
Join us at the Crossroads, will you?” 

I couldn’t make sense of it, then or 
in the long, unaccustomed silence as 
we drove to the club. Jerry suddenly 
glib and sardonic was as out of char- 
acter as if he’d suddenly committed 
some sort of crime. 

When we got there he shook hands 
and slapped backs and laughed a 
laughter that wasn’t his, and gave 
a fine imitation of a man who’s very 
jolly and witty and happy. It was 
all on the surface. None of it—the 
smiles, the laughter, the amusement 
—touched his eyes. They were still 
and grave and unsmiling. 

There was nothing that I could do 
then, for I was due to sing in a few 
minutes and I had to change clothes. 
When I’d finished my numbers and 
came back to the table the party 
was in full swing. There was food— 
the best that the club had to offer— 
and, true to Jerry’s prediction, there 
was champagne—magnums of cham- 
pagne in coolers. There were more 
people, too, and tables had been 
pushed together to accommodate the 
party. Wine was flowing and 
tongues were loose, and Jerry— 
Jerry was acting as only a man can 
to whom this sort of thing is ecom- 
pletely foreign. 


I FELT as if I’d been dropped down 
into the middle of a nightmare. He 
drew out a chair with a flourish, and 
made a great ceremony of seating me 
beside him. He kissed my hand with 
exaggerated pleasure, and compli- 
mented my singing extravagantly. 
He laughed, and his laughter was like 
a cry of pain. 

It must have been terror that I 
felt—the kind of gripping, sweeping 
terror that nightmares bring, the 
kind of fear that makes you want to 
run and never stop running. 

“Jerry, Jerry,” I whispered to him, 
“tell me what’s the matter. What 
made you do this? Who’s going to 
pay for all of this, Jerry?” 

“Pay?” He shrugged. “Why, we 
can afford it, you know. We have 
plenty of money. You were right to 
go back to Sam Waller and the rest 
of your generous friends, HEileen— 
money’s mighty important, after all. 
It must feel good to have some tucked 
away against emergencies, doesn’t it?” 

“What are you talking about?” I 
asked him. 
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BEF 


He smiled that new, twisting smile | 
of his and reached into his breast 
pocket. “You forgot this,” he said. 
“You left it in my drawer.” 
showed me the envelope. And it was | 
only then that I remembered the five, 
hundred dollars I had hidden away | 
among Jerry’s shirts. 

“Jerry!” I cried. ‘“That’s not our 
money. I found it on the street. I’ve | 
been waiting for someone to claim it.” 

His eyebrows lifted. “Seems to me, 
Hileen, that you would have had time 
by now to tell me a better story than 
that. But forget it—let’s have fun. 
That’s what money like this is for— 
to have fun with!” | 

“Please darling,’ I whispered, put- J) 
ting my hand on his arm. “You’ve got } 
to believe me. You can’t use that } 
money like this—” 

There was steel in his voice now, 
replacing the silkiness. “Why not?” 

I sat very still, feeling removed 
from the noise and the people and the 
confusion, and as if he were far away, 
I heard Jerry’s voice calling for his 
check, saw him peel bills from the 
stack in the envelope and throw them 
on the little tray, saw the waiter 
pick it up and walk away. 

It was only a moment later that 
Sam Waller was standing beside us. 
“Hileen,” he said, quietly. “What is. 
this, anyway?” He held out the 
sheaf of bills to me. 

Jerry’s belligerent voice broke in. 
“What’s the matter, Waller? Isn’t 
your own money good enough?” 

Sam ignored him. “Hileen,” he 
said again, “because it’s you, and he’s 
your husband, we just won’t say any- 
thing more about this.” He threw the 
money on the table. “But you’d better 
not try to pass it anywhere else.” 

Jerry got to his feet. “Why not?” 

“They’re counterfeit,’ Sam said 
succinctly, and turned away. 

Jerry stood still a moment, and then 
sat down very suddenly. A wave of’) 
wonderful relief swept over me, and 
I looked at those counterfeit bills as 
if they were old friends. Now he 
would know. Now he’d realize that 
my story about finding the money 
was true. Obviously, if Sam had) 
given me money, it wouldn’t be coun-— 
terfeit money. 


ERRY looked up after a moment) 


and his eyes turned to me. 
think T’ll go home now.” i a 

He was gone, his long strides carry- | 
ing him swiftly out of the club. 

Without waiting to get my coat 
from the dressing room, I ran after | 
him. Outside I caught up with him | 
half way across the parking lot, and | 
slipped my arm through his. 

“Jerry, it’s all right,’ I .| 
“Really, it’s all right. I don’t mind— | 
what you thought. It’s my fault, any- | 
way. You couldn’t help it, darling. | 
You can’t be blamed for | | 
what you did.” 

“JT should have trusted you,” he} 
said, dully. “I should have trusted | 

I shouldn’t have broken my } 


CA if | 


my understanding.” 

I pulled him about to face me. 
mustn’t ever be like this again, 
Jerry,” I told him. “You’ve got to 
believe in me, and I’ve got to believe 
in you. That’s the only way we can | 
live when we must live apart.” 

Gently he touched my cheek, my | 
hair, with his fingers, and then he || 
caught me to him, burying his face i} 
against my hair. “Always, always,” || 
he whispered, “I’ll always believe.” 
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anything up there—except the State 
Hospitals, of course.” 

There was a sudden silence around 
us. I felt my throat constrict. “Why, 
he’s—there are some new war in- 
dustries, you know—I mean, like the 
flying fields here and—” I was fum- 
bling badly and she knew it. 

The flyer beside me spoke suddenly. 
“Phil’s certainly doing well. When 
I was up there last week, he looked 
like a million dollars. Want to dance, 
Connie?” 

Speechless, I let him lead me out 
on the floor. Cora stared after us. 
She was suspicious but she was also 
silenced. I wanted to laugh. I wanted to 
ery. And when I spoke at last it was 
with a mixture of both. “I bet you’ve 
never been to Haskell in your life.” 

He grinned down at me. “I flew 
over it once.” 

“But why did you say that?” I said 
curiously. 

“T didn’t like the way she was 
pushing you around. I don’t know 
why she was doing it, but I just 
didn’t like to see it happen to you.” 


LAUGHED. I couldn’t help it. “Well, 

all I can say is, it was certainly 
quick thinking and I do thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. You even 
called me by name, like you were an 
old friend of the family.” 

“It would be nice if I were.” I 
saw for the first time that his eyes 
were black to match his hair, and very 
bright; that his mouth was good- 
humored, and he had the most de- 
termined chin I’d ever seen. “By the 
way, who is Phil?” he went on. “Your 
brother?” 

“No. My husband.” 

“Oh bed 


“That’s why I’m so grateful to you. 
You did more than you realized. It 
was—” 

And then, in a quiet corner we 
found, I told him the whole story. 
To this day I don’t know exactly 
why. But it was a relief to talk to 
somebody—somebody I didn’t know, 
whom I’d never see again, and who 
would understand. 

He understood even better than I 
thought. “It’s a bad break,” he said 
soberly. “For you, for him, for every- 
body. I knew a boy like that once. 
It was as if he had a disease and he 
had to—go away, too.” 

“Did it cure him?” I asked eagerly. 

“He—well, I haven’t seen him in a 
long time. Look, I’d like to see you 
home. Somehow I don’t feel much like 
any more party after this.” 

That, too, was exactly, instinctively, 
right. After a talk like that I couldn’t 
have gone on dancing and laughing. 

As we walked along the dark, tree- 
lined streets he told me about him- 
self. His name was Douglas Mann, 
and he came from a small town in 
Massachusetts. He loved flying above 
anything in the world, he told me, and 
he was due to get his wings soon. 
But after the war, he wanted to own 
a farm. He told me about the place 
he’d picked out and the apples he’d 
raise, and he told me about all the 
things he liked to do. 

When we reached my porch, I 
turned and held out my hand. “It’s 
been grand knowing you,” I said 
simply. “And I want to say thank 
you again—not only for what you did, 
but for letting me talk.” 

“Don’t say that. And don’t say 
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good-by, either. Can’t I come see 
you Saturday when I get leave?” 

Of course. I’d love to see you. That 
would have been right and natural to 
say. I said, “I—I guess not. I mean, 
parties are all right but I just 
wouldn’t feel right about—well, hav- 
ing dates, with Phil up there. You do 
know what I mean, don’t you?” 

He didn’t answer for a minute. 
“You mean it’s just to be ships-that- 
pass-in-the-night?” 

“Something like that.” 

“Well,” he said, “if that’s the way 
you feel.” He paused. Then he said 
stiffy, ‘“There’s an old friend of my 
father’s in town I promised to look 
up, so I’ll be coming in again. May- 
be TV’ll see you around some time. 
Good night.” 


A® he turned and walked away, I 
felt lonelier than ever in my life. 
Why had I said “No” so definitely? 
I liked Douglas better than anybody 
I'd met in a long time. The Hum- 
phries would like him, too. What 
would have been the harm in having 
him to supper or bridge? 

So it was with a funny mixture of 
feelings that I faced Douglas Mann 
in Dr. Patton’s living-room the next 
Saturday. The doctor had called me 
earlier in the day. “Come on over 
to dinner and meet the son of an old 
friend I went to medical school with,” 
he said. And when I saw Douglas 
standing there, my heart began to 
thump with relief and embarrassment. 

Douglas laughed and shook hands. 
“It’s fate!” he said, like a line out of 
an old melodrama. And that put me 
at ease. Dr. Patton got out some of 
his home-made elderberry wine to 
celebrate, and the three of us had a 
fine time. 

That night when Douglas took me 
home, he said, “There’s no use in your 
saying ‘No’ this time, Connie. You 
see how I keep turning up, whether 
you like it or not.” 

“TI reckon there’s no help for it 
then,” I sighed mockingly. “I reckon 
Tll just have to ask you to come to 
supper the next time you’re free.” 

And so our friendship started. It 
was an odd friendship in many ways. 
We were always with other people— 
the Humphries, who liked Douglas on 
sight, or other flyers from the field 
and their dates. And yet we were 
curiously alone. It was as if all the 
many things we had to say to each 
other, and all the many other things 
we didn’t have to say but silently 
shared—like understanding each 
other’s thoughts, or private little jokes 
—put us on an island where nobody 


else ever came. I found myself happier |) 
than I’d been in a long time. 

I tried to put that happiness in my |} 
daily letters to Phil. I told him how|) 
much I wanted him to meet Douglas 
and the other boys, and how we were |} 
all just waiting for the day when he} 
would be home again. I tried to make|} 
him feel that the one important thing |} 
was his getting well, and once he was 
cured our lives would go on as if) 
he’d never been sick. And I meant} 
it, every word. | 

Finally the day came for my first | 
visit to Phil. It was a Sunday, and 
Douglas offered to drive me up in} 
Dr. Patton’s old car. 

I knew, much as I wanted to see| 
Phil, the visit would be an ordeal.) 
Having Douglas with me on the long | 
drive, with his sympathy and word- 
less understanding, gave me strength. 
What would Phil be like? 

I was trembling as I climbed _the| 
steps of the grim, forbidding building. 
I turned around once and looked! 
toward the car where Douglas was 
waiting. He leaned out and smiled 
and gave me a thumbs-up sign, and 
that heartened me as nothing else 
could. 

First the director reviewed Phil’s| 
case with me, and then he had him 
brought in. Phil stood in the door- 
way a moment, looking at me, before 
he came in. His face looked firm and 
ruddy, and his eyes were clear. Out- 
door work, with the other patients, 
and no drinking had done that. But} 
when he came into the office, I saw 
his expression was sullen, and hel 
kissed me stiffly and without warmth. 
The doctor suggested that Phil take 
me for a stroll in the hospital yard) 
so we could talk undisturbed. | 


NCE we were out of earshot o 
everyone, Phil stopped and grabbed | 
my arm. ~ Ti 
“Who’s that fellow you drove up) 
here with?” he demanded. As I stared | 
at him, startled, his voice rushed on)) 
“IT saw him. I was standing by the 
window, watching for you, waiting 
for you. I saw you get out and turn| 
around and smile at him .. .” | 
“Why, honey, it’s only Douglas 
Mann—you know, the friend of Dr.) 
Patton’s I wrote you about. The flyer, 
He just offered to drive me up—he | 
he wants to meet you when you get) 
out—”’ | 
“T’ll bet he does! Tl bet he feels) 
mighty good sitting out there in his) 
uniform, waiting for my wife while, 
I’m stuck in prison up here!” ! 


| 
I tried to reason with him, to plead) 
Continued on page 66 | 
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with that sneering bitterness. Sud- 
denly Phil turned and faced me and 
there were tears in his eyes. “lm 
sorry, Connie,” he said more quietly. 
“T don’t know what got into me. But 
being shut up in this place, thinking 
about you—it gets me almost crazy 
sometimes. You’ve got to get me out 
of here!” His voice rose again. “I 
ean’t stand it any more. It’s like a 


concentration camp!” 

“T know it’s hard, Phil,’ I said 
steadily. “You'll be out soon, the doc- 
tor said. I know it isn’t pleasant 
but—” 

“You don’t know anything about it. 
Look!” He pointed to a building that 
had bars over the windows. Out in 
front two or three patients lolled on 
the grass. But these were different 
from the others. These were men and 
boys who looked at us with the vacant 
eyes and witless faces of the incurable 
insane. I stared at them, and shud- 
dered. Had these men once been like 
Phil? Had they once been normal, too, 
but found life to much for them? Was 
this the inevitable end of those who 
could not be cured? Phil’s voice re- 
called me to him. 

. I have to see those people 
every day. It’s awful, Connie. Get 
me out of here! I’ve given up drink- 
ing—you know that. You go talk to 
the doctor and tell him I’m cured!” 

I pulled myself together as well as 
I could and somehow found the 
strength to get him quieter. I told 
him he’d be home soon, and then this 
would seem like a bad dream. When 
my visiting hour was up, he felt a little 
better. But his last words were 
“You’ve got to get me out!” And when 
he kissed me good-by, it was like a 
stranger kissing me. 

I was trembling when I walked 
down the steps. Douglas took one 
look at my face and helped me in the 
ear, lit us each a cigarette, and drove 
down the long driveway and out 
through the gates without a word. 
When we got to the highway leading 
to Hornsby, he looked at me for the 
first time. “Would you like to stop 
and get a cup of coffee?” he said. 


(COMMEEIONT, something in those sim- 
ple words tore the last of my con- 
trol to shreds. Suddenly my face was 
buried in my hands, and sobs shook 
me from head to foot. With an ex- 
clamation, Douglas pulled over into 
a side road and stopped the car. Then 
his arms went around me and he was 
holding me close, murmuring words 
of comfort as one would to a child. 

“Don’t, Connie. Don’t, darling.” 

Gradually the paroxysm passed, 
and I lay exhausted against his shoul- 
der. I wiped my eyes and looked up, 
trying to smile. “I haven’t cried like 
that since I was a little girl,” I said. 

I looked up in his face and found 
his eyes on mine, with something in 
them that had always been veiled be- 
fore. “Oh, God,’ he murmured, and 
it was half a prayer. And then our 
arms were straining against each 
other and we were kissing with all 
the fierce and desperate longing of 
a man and woman caught in some- 
thing that will not be denied. 

It might have been seconds later, 
or hours, that that flame-like inten- 
sity lasted. Then we sank back and 
looked at each other mutely. There 
was no need for words. There was 
no need to say, “I love you, I’ve al- 
ways loved you, and I always will.” 
With our sharing of thought, we knew. 

It was Douglas who spoke first. 
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“What are we going to do?” 

“Phil,” I said brokenly. “I can’t 
tell Phil—it would finish him. If he 
lost me, there’d never be any hope 
for him agaln—ever.” 


OUGLAS’ eyes darkened. “You 
can’t spend the rest of your life 
propping up a man too weak to prop 
himself up. You can’t sacrifice your- 
self forever. What about us, darling?” 
“He’s my husband, and he’s sick. 
This is the crucial time in his life— 
the one time he can be cured if he’s 
to be cured at all. Dr. Patton said so. 
If I left him now, if I told him I loved 
you—oh, darling, don’t you see?” 

“TI see that you don’t love him and 
you do love me. It isn’t fair—” 

I spoke then out of an anguish 
deeper than any I’d ever known. 
“That’s my fault, Douglas. I should 
never have married him. Maybe some 
girls are wise when they’re eighteen 
—wise enough to wait. I wasn’t. I’d 
never had a home, and I longed for 
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one—even then. He loved me, he was 
romantic to me, and I thought—I 
loved him. I can’t do Phil irreparable 
harm now just because I’ve found out 
I made a mistake.” 

He didn’t answer for a long time. 
“Tll be getting my wings pretty soon 
now. And then we'll be shoving off— 
for somewhere. I don’t ask you to do 
anything now, Connie, but if I could 
know when I left that you’d be wait- 
ing fore me, that one day you’d be 
my w 

“Don’ 1? I cried, out of heartbreak. 
“IT can’t. Don’t you see I can’t?” 

Slowly, almost silently, we drove 
home. There didn’t seem to be any- 
thing more to say. When we stopped 
in front of the house, lowering clouds 
were rolling up out of the east, and 
I felt they were rolling over my heart, 
too, shutting out the sun forever. 

“You'll let me see you again, won’t 
you?” Douglas said finally. “I prom- 
ise I won’t talk about it. I won’t— 
do anything you’d rather not.” He 
went on, desperately, “I know how 
you feel. I feel that way, too. But 


, mer, night fragrant around us. 


I’ve got to see you once more, Connie! 
The night I get my wings—” 

That had been a sort of milestone } 
for us. The night after he got his | 
Wings, the most important thing in. 
his life. We’d planned a little cele- 
bration. “Yes,” I said weakly. “When 
you get your wings. . 

We were true to that implicit prom- | 
ise. We didn’t see each other. Doug- 
las didn’t even call me. But I could | 
feel him near as I went about the | 
everyday tasks that made up the pat- 
tern of my life. 


Everything we’d ever done together, } | 


every word we’d ever said, was like 
a separate little token I could take 
out and pore over, and then put back 
in the safekeeping of memory. His 
face was before me even when I 
wrote to Phil, and I struggled as I 
would have to struggle in the future, 
to keep him in the part of my life 
that belonged to me alone, that 
would never touch Phil. 
Only Dr. Patton seemed to sense 
that anything was wrong. One day 
he looked at me oddly and _ said, 
“Life’s not very easy for anybody, 
Connie. But there’s two things that 
will always help you meet it, even 
though it doesn’t seem like it ‘at the | 
time. They’re honor and courage.) 
I needed those words the night) 
Douglas came. I needed everything 
I had, when I saw him standing on} | 
the porch in his uniform, the new) 
wings proudly worn on his breast, | 
and unutterable longing in his eyes.) 
We sat in the swing, with the sum | 
e 
didn’t talk about anything special. We, 
only tried to pretend, for so pitifully | 
brief a time, that this wasn’t the end. 
At last Douglas said quietly, “You, 
haven’t changed, Connie?” 

I nodded. “I can’t ever change,| 
darling.” : 
“Remember how the first night we | 
met you said we'd have to be ships) 
that pass—and how we laughed about) 
it afterwards because we weren’t? | 
Pve been thinking about that poem.) 
You know—‘Ships that pass in the) 
night and, passing, speak to one an-) 
other. Only a voice and a call, then) 
darkness again and the silence.’ I’ve! 
been thinking that’s the way it is with 


and your blonde hair, and your eyes. 
Wherever I go, sweetheart, and what- | 
ever I do—my silence will always 
have you in it. All my life.” 


(TE4Sks8 choked my throat. I was 
thinking of the deeper, unending 
silence that he might face when those 
wings took him far away from me, the 
one that isn’t ever broken. I took his| 
hand. ? 

“And you'll always be in mine,” I 
said steadily. “We'll be together.” 

We kissed good-by then, and I went) | 
quickly into the house. 

The very next day Phil came homes 
He just walked in unexpectedly.) 
We’d known the release would be} 
soon, but not even the patients them-| 


looked healthy and he was glad to 

get home, but there was a kind of|} 
defiance about him as if he were dar- i 
ing anybody to mention why he had | 
been away. None of us did. We told} 
him bits of news, and talked about} 
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a job. Once he said, looking straight 


me: 

“How’s that Douglas Mann you 
were telling me about?” : 

“Oh, he got his wings yesterday,” 
Mom said. “I reckon he’ll be leaving 
soon. Such a fine boy, Phil—I wish 
you could have met him.” 

“T wish so too,” Phil said. 

I answered his look unwaveringly. 


’ “You’d have liked him, Phil.” 


It was hard, the hardest thing I 


. ever did, to be natural the next few 
~ days. As long as I’d made my deci- 


sion I was determined to be a good 


. wife to Phil, and go on as if nothing 
' had ever happened, but I’d thought 
. I'd have a little longer to adjust my- 
- self. I had to be on guard every 


rh 


minute, and I avoided being alone 
with him as much as possible. 

But how long would it be, I won- 
dered, before I could give of myself 
fully and completely? How long be- 
fore each time he kissed me would 
stop seeming like a betrayal? Be- 
cause I had to put Douglas out of my 


, life in thought as well as deed. Honor 
and courage, Dr. Patton had said. 


a 


And then those questions were an- 
swered for me, brutally and briefly. 


2 driven Mom downtown for her 
afternoon at the Red Cross, and 
then done some errands and come 
home to wait till time to pick her up. 
Phil was supposed to be out job-hunt- 
ing. I opened the front door, set my 
packages down in the hall, and then 


, stopped short in the living room door. 


Phil was slouched in a chair, and 


,» his face wore that strange, uncon- 
| trolled expression ’d come to know 


— Fa a 


sb is 


,had been torn open. 


and fear. On the table beside him 
was a half emptied bottle of whiskey. 

“Phil!” I cried in horror. “What are 
you doing?” ; 

For answer, he shoved an envelope 
at me. It was addressed to me, and 
it had come special delivery. Along 
the top was a jagged edge where it 
Phil’s eyes 
seemed to devour my face as I pulled 
out the single sheet of paper. The 
writing on it was very short. 


My darling: We’ve had our “six 
hour notice” and I expect we'll 
be shoving off very soon now. 
Before I go, I’ve got one thing 
to tell you. No matter what hap- 
pens to me, no matter what can 
happen to me, our love is the 
biggest thing in my life—bigger 
than myself, even bigger than 
you. It’s brought pain but it’s 
brought beauty, too—more than 
I knew there could be. Remem- 
ber that, and that Ill love you 
forever. 

Douglas 


I crumpled it to me. “You opened 
this! You opened this when it was 
addressed to me! You—” 

Phil was on his feet. “Why not?” 
he shouted. “If that’s the only way 
to find out my wife’s been playing 
around on the side while I was up 
there in that hellhole . . . When I 
think of the nights I spent thinking 
of you, wanting you, believing in you, 
while all the time you were letting 
this guy make love to you. That’s 
why you've been so cold since I got 


» back...” The torrent of words poured 


out, vile, drunken words. 

I grabbed at his arm. “You’ve got 
to believe me! It isn’t like you think 
—this letter proves that! Phil, listen 
to me!” 

“Tm sick of listening to you. Ill 
let your darling Douglas do a little 
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“the soap that’s cheapest at the 
counter isn’t always cheapest 
when the washing’s done.”’ 
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talking—while he’s able. And then 
P1—TP11—” 

He started weaving toward the 
door.. I threw myself in front of him. 
“You can’t go out there! Phil!” 

With one vicious push he sent me | 
reeling back, out of his way. I stum- |} 
bled across the room and brought up 
against the wall, hard. I could hear | 
the car starting up in front of the 
house. I ran to the front door. He 
was already pulling away from the 
curb. Futilely I rushed out into the 
street after it—and watched it speed 
away. 

Frantically I ran back into the 
house and called Dr. Patton. He was 
the only one who could help me stop 
him. And I had to stop him! It was 
nearly half an hour before I could 
reach the doctor, and I spent it pacing | 
the room, trying to still the throbbing 
of my heart as it beat time to the 
aching throb of my head. 

The doctor’s face tightened when he | 
heard my story. “Come on,” he said. 
“Maybe it’s not too late yet...” 

The next was like a nightmare, of 
movement and figures and voices, and 
even yet I seem to remember only 
flashes of it. The wild ride to the 
airfield . . . the police car at the | 
entrance. Questions. Then an au- 
thoritative voice saying, ‘“He’s in the 


| post infirmary ... we had to operate 
| in a hurry.” 

E H d a 5] S £ HEN we were in an office and an- | 
{| other voice was explaining. “He | 
| ave an & ad ora y oO tT was drunk. He came in the entrance 

i there and began shouting that he had 
to see Lieutenant Mann. The guard | 


i! No IDLE HANDS today—but a girl’s _ care. Jergens includes 2 ingredi- ue He step oe and quae him down |} 
| hands can still be serenely smooth, ents, so important for helping to a Hangar Phooee aea Ree a | 
| soft for love and romance. smooth and soften the skin that The words went on, careful, precise, | 
1 Di “ati h d d Fl is 10¢ but sympathetic, too. They made me | 
! isappointing roughness, un- many doctors depend on them. see it happening. Phil, out of con- | 

comfortable chapping—you easily _ to $1.00 a bottle. Notice how quick ences te like a jnadmen: ie | 
| help prevent by regular use ofJergens to use; Jergens Lotion leaves no feels eae oboe Allerest coe. NG | 
| Lotion. Close to professional hand _ troublesome sticky feeling. body. The sentry stopped him. He 


began to argue, yelling that nobody } 
was going to stop him from seeing |} 
the Lieutenant. He seemed to get | 
even more excited, and finally he } 
made a grab for the sentry’s gun. |} 
In the scuffle it went off ... ’m afraid | 
he’s very badly hurt ... Sorrier than | 
we can say that this had to hap- |} 
Cs. feb | 
2 Other words. Other questions. And || 
then Dr. Patton saying, “Lieutenant | 
Mann—is he here?” 
“No. He got orders at noon today.” 
The final irony. 
f a ea Through all the confusion and || 
I. Nearly 250,000 girls in airplane factories today! 2. Home duties must not suffer. But hands can | shock, I kept thinking, “You’re to || 
| And these girls carefortheirhandswithJergens _ stillbesmooth, cared-for.Jergensisaprotective | blame for this. If you hadn’t kept |) 
| 
i 


Lotion, almost 3 to 1. Jergens helps prevent lotion, if used regularly; furnishes your hand | on seeing Douglas, if you hadn’t told | 
uncomfortable, unfeminine harsh hands. skin with beautifying, softening moisture... him you loved him, he d have never 
written that letter. -Phil would never 
have known. He was getting well, i] 
and then that letter came. You failed |) 
him at the crisis of his life.” | 
And then the one thing that is clear | 
er en S —the narrow bed, and Phil’s white | 
face, whiter than the pillow, looking -, 
up at me. I dropped down beside || 
him. They didn’t have to tell me | 


° 

there wasn’t any hope. | 
re) ion “I guess—I got drunk once too 
often,” he whispered weakly. “I || 
didn’t know what I was doing—it |) 
wasn’t the sentry’s fault, he was only | 
doing his job—” 
I held his hand against my cheek. |i) 

“It was my fault, Phil. My fault.” 
3. A service that's badly needed by most hard- Jessen nature’s provision for skin-softness. “No!” His fingers clutched mine 


working hands. Water, cold weather tend to Jergens smooths on quickly; never feels sticky. and all his waning strength went into 
making me believe. “It wasn’t him— 
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a disease, Connie—wanting to drink. 
I could feel it coming on. I could 
feel it coming on—then. If it hadn't 
been this, it would’ve been something 
else. I wouldn't ever’ve been cured, 
Connie. You’ve got to believe that.” 

And then he smiled, the bright, 
boyish smile he’d had when I first 
knew him. “I’m sorry I said those 
things to you—I didn’t mean ’em. It 
was the whiskey talking. I know— 
you're okay, honey . . 

I stayed with him until he died. 


ESTERDAY I wrote a letter. I sent 

it to the Transient Officers’ address 
on the West Coast that had been on 
Douglas’ note to me—a temporary 
address where it will be forwarded 
across the many miles to the base 
where he is piloting a bomber. It 
was a long letter, after many weeks 
of silence. And at the end of it, 
I wrote: 

. and so, my darling, I want you 
to know as I do now, that we were not 
to blame. Dr. Patton says Phil was 
right, there at the end. He wouldn’t 
ever have been cured—and the doctor 
held out hope only because there is 
one chance in a thousand in cases like 
that, and he wanted Phil to have the 
benefit of that one. But the one chance 
didn’t work. 

But I know, too, that I was to blame 
for marrying him. I should have 
waited. Then all this would never 
have happened. I’ve faced that these 
last weeks, and suffered for it—mak- 
ing myself be silent when everything 
in me tonged to write to you, to hear 
from you, to know that you are all 
right. But I made myself wait until 
I knew it was right for me to write 
you like this. The Humphries know 
I’m writing, and they think I should. 
They understand, too. 

It will be like you wanted: I’ll be 
waiting for you and knowing that 
some day, when you come _back, I will 
be your wife. 

God bless you and keep you safe... 

Always, 
Connie 


This young ventriloquist = Seth 
Spalding of the Horn and Hardart 
show heard Sunday mornings on NBC. 
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...AND THE GIRL'S FACE 


is Satin-Smooth for Kisses 


GOOD MORNING TREATMENT FOR DRY SKIN 
Apply a light film of Jergens Face Cream; 
leave on as you do your chores. Your 
skin looks clean, fresh. Before making 
up, cleanse with this new cream; splash 
with cold water; blot gently dry. 


"ALL-PURPOSE CREAM. ... FOR ALL SKIN TYPES 


* BUY WAR 


BONDS AND STAMPS x : | 


Sensational “One-Cream” Beauty \ 
Treatment soon helps smooth away i 
sad Dry-Skin Lines } 


You, too, can easily have skin like satin 
—so smooth, clear and fine. | 


One new cream is all you need. Jergens 1 | 
Face Cream! This single cream is almost 1 
like 4 creams. It Ny 


(1) cleanses like a charm; | 
(2) helps soften your skin; Hi 
(3) leaves a silky-fine base for powder; ql 


(4) acts as a Night Cream that says “Hands 
off’’ to dry-skin lines. 


Thank Jergens skin scientists for Jergens 
Face Cream; they make Jergens Lotion, too. iy 
Use Jergens Face Cream every day. It’s } 

the new ‘“‘One-Cream’”’ Beauty Treatment. | 1) 
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THAT WAS ME, all right! Especially, when it came 
to taking a laxative. I used to punish myself with 
the worst-tasting medicine. And how that stuff 
would weaken and upset me! Aside from its aw- 
ful taste, it was just too strong/ 


THEN | ADDED INSULT 
to injury! I went to 
the other extreme and 
started taking what 
turned out to be a 
“namby-pamby’’ laxa- 
tive. I thought it would 
be easier on me, but it 
failed to give me relief. 
It was just too mild! 


CEN, 2 eS 


FINALLY, ONE OF THE GIRLS at the plant put me 


wise to Ex-Lax! Now, there’s a laxative for you! 
It’s such a cinch to take . . . tastes just like swell 
chocolate. And it does its job so well — without 
knocking you out! Ex-Lax is not too strong, not 
too mild — it’s just right! 


Ex-Lax is effective — but effective in a gentle 
way! It won’t upset the children; won’t make 
them feel bad afterwards.No wonder it’s called: 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM’ LAXATIVE 


As a precaution, use only as directed. 


IF YOU HAVE A COLD 
AND NEED A LAXATIVE — 
It’s particularly important when you’re weakened by 
a cold not to take harsh, upsetting purgatives. Take 
Ex-Lax! It’s thoroughly effective, yet not too strong! 


EX-LAX 


10¢ and 25<¢ at all drug stores 


‘DIDNT DREAM 
1 COULD LEARN TO PLAY 


without a teacher! “says HCS.* 


““When I play people hardly be- 
lieve I learned to play so well 

in so short a time.’’ Yes, and PF 
thousands have learned music 
this easy as A-B-C way. It 
starts you right off playing real 
tunes by note. No numbers or 
trick music. In a surprisingly 
short time you’re playing fa- 
vorite pieces — winning new 
popularity. Best of all, it costs 
only a few cents a day. Mail 
coupon now for Free Booklet 
and Print & Picture Sample 
Lesson giving full details. Men- 
tion your favorite instrument. 


» School of Music, 3063 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. 
Please send me Free Booklet and Picture Sample. 
would like to play: 


Have you 
Instru 


If I Dared 


Continued from page 19 


was read after his death, we found 


‘that he had left a small bequest to 


Matilda, a larger one to me in trust, 
and our big old house and some other 
odds and ends of real estate he owed 
to Tom. And he had made Tom my 
sole guardian. 

Numbed by grief as I was, I hardly 
understood what the last provision 
meant. Certainly, if I had, I wouldn’t 
have thought of questioning it. I 
loved Tom, though we’d never been 
very close emotionally, and now he 
seemed naturally to be the person I 
should look to for the advice and 
guidance my nature needed. 

But Tom was never fashioned for 
responsibility. He simply had no con- 
ception of it. His idea of being my 
guardian was to take me to the 
movies now and then, when he 
thought of it, to look at my school 
report cards when I showed them to 
him, to buy an occasional dress or 
coat whose color and style were in- 
variably too extreme for my pale 
blondeness which, Father used to say, 


‘was like winter sunshine. 


ME a guardian!” Tom laughed. “It’s 
a good thing Jess is the kind 
of kid she is. I’m more likely to get 
myself into a jam than she is!” 

Yes, that was true. I would never 
get into a jam—not in the sense Tom 
meant. : 

That didn’t mean I couldn’t be 
unhappy. 

Tom’s birthday—his twenty-second 
—fell almost a year after Father’s 
death, so it was all right for him to 
give a party in celebration—even if, 
from the very first, it wasn’t the kind 
of affair Matilda approved of. 

To Matilda—and to me—parties 
meant preparation. They meant crepe 
paper and cakes and ice cream and 
sandwiches. They meant sweeping 
and dusting and window-cleaning. 
They meant games. But to Tom— 

“Ym going to have a few people 
in tonight,” he announced that Satur- 
day morning after he’d opened his 
presents at the breakfast table. “Sort 
of a birthday party.” 

Matilda’s gaunt head reared back 
like that of an old fire-horse scenting 
smoke. ‘Tonight, Tom?” she de- 
manded. “And it’s a fine time to be 
tellin’ me, with the spring cleanin’ 
not done and too late to bake a cake 
and—” 

Tom laughed and held up his hand 
to stop the tirade. “Calm down, sweet- 
heart. You don’t have to do a thing, 
unless you want to make a few sand- 
wiches. Ill take care of all the ar- 
rangements. Nobody’s coming but 
some of the fellows and girls from the 
office, and they’re easily satisfied.” 

Matilda disapproved of such casual 
arrangements, but there was nothing 
for her to do but take out her bad 
temper by cleaning furiously ll 
day long. 

The prospect of a party excited me. 
I was half-afraid, half-eager. I wanted 
to meet Tom’s friends, most of whom 
I had never seen; I wanted them to 
like me. Here was a break in the long 
road of loneliness I had traveled since 
Father’s death. 

If I had only known what a change 
that party would bring to my life! 

It didn’t start until nine o’clock or 
so. They began coming in then— 
Tom’s friends, bringing with them 


laughter and talk and loud voices and 
an excitement I couldn’t understand. 
There were young men I dimly re- 
membered having seen, once or twice, 
when they came to the house before 
Father’s death to meet Tom. But I 


had never seen any of the girls be- | 


fore. It didn’t occur to me then that 
they were all a little over-dressed, 
a little over-made-up, that their voices 
were too shrill and their laughter too 
loud. To my young timidity they 
seemed marvels of style. 

The party seemed to show a great 
tendency to center in the kitchen, 
where Tom had arranged bottles of 
liquor and soda-water on the table. 
I had planned to make myself use- 
ful bringing people sandwiches and 
drinks, but there wasn’t any need for 
my services. People drifted in and 
out of the big, high-ceilinged rooms, 
helping themselves to what they 
wanted and then congregating in little 
groups. The phonograph was going, 
and a few couples were dancing in 
the living room, where the rug had 
been rolled up and the chairs pushed 
back against the walls. . 

Matilda had retired to her own 
room, after the first half-hour, show- 
ing her disgust with such a hap- 
hazard party in every line of her face. 

I felt a little out of things, but still 
I was having a good time. There was 
something infectious in the gaiety 
and high spirits of everyone there. I 
didn’t take any of the liquor, of course, 
but its very presence may have in- 
toxicated me. Tom’s flushed face 
seemed handsome and merry, the 
other boys were laughing cavaliers, 
the girls were lovely things, so grace- 
ful, so beautiful ... It was a won- 
derful party! 

A long passage runs from our front |} 
door straight through the middle of _ |} 
the house to the kitchen in back. The 
stairs are on one side of this hall, the 
living room and dining room on the 
other, and always it is rather dark. 
I was coming along it—more to be 
moving, to give myself the illusion 
of busy-ness, than because I was on 
an errand—when someone stepped out 
of the dining room into my path. 


KNEW then—I know now—only 

that it was a man. In the dimness I 
could not see his features. It was 
easier for him; I was the only girl 
there in a white sprigged organdie, 
the only one whose hair fell down 
over her shoulders without curls or 
the sophistication of a “page-boy.” 

“Hello,” I heard him say. I caught 
the pungent, acid-sweet odor of whis- 
key before he was holding me close, 
his lips sealing my mouth. 

What happened to me then was 
like an earthquake. It was a turmoil 
of disgust and revulsion and anger. 
I had never felt such stormy emo- 
tion in my life; it gave me strength 
to push away this unknown man, so 
much bigger and stronger than I. He 
fell back against the wall. I heard 
his breath leave his body in a short, 
sharp sigh, and I turned and ran 
to the foot of the stairs and up 
them, pell-mell, not even hesitating 
to glance down at him. 

In my own room there was sanctu- 
ary. I snapped the key in the lock and 
leaned against the door. I felt dirty, 
as if I could never wipe away the 
sensation of his lips on mine, the 
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feel of his body against mine. I 
listened fearfully, but I heard nothing 
except the sounds of laughter and 
music, muted beyond the heavy wood 
of the door. Then the tears came and 
I couldn’t stop them. I threw myself 
across my bed and sobbed until I was 
exhausted. I must have slept, because 
the next thing I remember was rais- 
ing my head and listening—to utter 
silence. 

The party must be over, I thought 
dully, and in the darkness I got up 
and began to undress. I took the 
crumpled white organdie off and hung 
it up carefully, finding the hanger by 
the sense of touch alone. I don’t know 
exactly why I didn’t turn on the light 
—perhaps because I was already a 
little ashamed of myself and didn’t 
want to bring reality that much 
closer by banishing the dark. 

It had been foolish, I argued against 
my instinct, to be so frightened. The 
boy, whoever he was, hadn’t meant 
any harm. I was growing up; I was 
old enough now to attend my brother’s 
party. So I shouldn’t have acted like 
a silly schoolgirl. 


GLANCED at the luminous dial of 

my little bedside clock and was 
amazed to see that the hands pointed 
to a few minutes past two. In slippers 
and bathrobe I went out into the hall, 
intending to go to the bathroom. But 
there was a light burning downstairs, 
and for a moment I leaned over the 
banister, listening. At first I heard 
nothing. Everyone must have left, I 
thought, and turned to go on down 
the hall. 

Then, in the same instant I noticed 
that Tom’s door stood slightly ajar, 
I heard it—first Tom’s voice in a deep 
mumble, then a girl’s laugh, low, 
husky, intimate. And after that, a 
throbbing silence again in the room 
where there was no light. 

I felt the hot blood turn underneath 
the skin of my whole body, in em- 
barrassment and in shame. Like a 
thief, I stole back into my own room, 
to lie wide-eyed and listening—listen- 
ing so much against my will!—for 
the rest of the night, even after I 
heard Tom’s car start up outside and 
knew he had taken the girl away. 

Even Father’s death had not been 
as terrible as this. Death was some- 
thing I could understand and accept, 
and it was something that need not 
be hidden. This was furtive and ugly. 
Tom must never know that I knew, 
and yet I didn’t see how I could ever 
face him again without having him 
read my knowledge in my eyes. 

Oh, I'd heard of such things. There 
were girls in school who had told me, 
who had even hinted that they knew 
from experience. But nothing Id 
heard, not even about marriage, had 
lessened my adolescent repugnance. 
And this was Tom, Tom whom Id 
always thought of as fine and clean. 
Tom, my own brother. 

Worse, I realized suddenly that this 
was not the first time. Now I under- 
stood something that had been a 
puzzle to me three years before, when 
Father and Tom had been mys- 
teriously worried, spending hours to- 
gether in Father’s room with the door 
shut. Somehow I’d known even then 
that it was something to do with a 
girl—Angie Miller, who lived in the 
poor part of town and had suddenly 
left school and gone away, so that 
you no longer saw her with first one 
boy and then the other. I knew now 
with a strange kind of certainty that 
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DOES YOUR DEODORANT 

SAFELY STOP UNDER-ARM 
PERSPIRATION AND 
ODOR 7 MINE DOES. 
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I use ARRID 
THE LARGEST SELLING 
DEODORANT. IT SAFELY 
STOPS PERSPIRATION 

AND ODOR. 


NEW...a CREAM DEODORANT 


which safely 


STOPS wuder-arm PERSPIRATION 


Does not rot dresses. Does not irritate skin. 
No waiting to dry. Arrid can be used 
right after shaving. 


Instantly checks perspiration 1 to 3 days. 
Removes odor from perspiration, keeps 
armpits dry. 

Arrid is a pure, white, greaseless, stainless 
vanishing cream. 

Arrid has been awarded the Approval Seal 
of The American Institute of Laundering 
for being harmless to fabric. 


39¢ a jar 


(Also in 10¢ and 59¢ jars) 
At any store which sells toilet goods 
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YOU 


GETTING A 


COLD 
TOO? 


USE ANTIPHLOGISTINE! 


At the first sign of a chest cold—bronchial 
irritation — or sore throat due to a cold— 
act promptly! Apply ANTIPHLOGISTINE com- 
fortably hot. 

The Moist Heat of ANTIPHLOGISTINE goes 
right to work on those disturbing cold 
symptoms. Eases that cough — soothes 
those sore, “achy” muscles — loosens up 
that tightness of the chest. 

ANTIPHLOGISTINE'’S valuable Moist Heat 
brings real comfort—feels good, too. 

This famous medicated poultice gets the 
heat directly to the troubled area without 
fuss or bother. Yes, and maintains its com- 
forting warmth for many hours — while 
vou sleep! 


gay 7] 
Product of The Denver Chemical Sa i i ye 
Manufacturing Co., New York, N.Y. 


FR EE ENLARGEMENT 
Just to get acquainted with: 


new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or 
picture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you en- 
close this ad. (10e for handling and return 
mailing appreciated.) Information on hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free ene 
largement. Send it today. 

GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 246, Des Moines, fa 


This NEW 
ll-Minute Home 


| Shampoo Keeps 
Lo j Hair Light, Lovely 


This new special shampoo 
helps keep light hair from 
darkening — brightens faded 
blonde hair. Not a liquid, it 
nt powder that quickly makes 
a rich cleansing lather. Instantly removes 
the dingy, dust-laden film that makes blonde hair 
dark, old-looking. Called Blondex, it takes but 11 
minutes for a glorious shampoo that you can do at 
home. Gives hair attractive luster and highlights— 
keeps that just-shampooed look for a whole week. 
Safe, fine for children’s hair. Costs little ta use. Sold 
at 10c, drug and department stores. 
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Tom had been at least part of that 
sordid scandal. 

this was what people meant 
when they talked about “love,” then 
love was something I would never 
want. Never would I let any man 
touch me. 

The years passed. I was sixteen— 
seventeen—eighteen—nineteen: a ser- 
ious, pale-faced nineteen, interested 
only in helping Matilda around the 
house and in reading books which I 
got from the public library. As the 
years went by, Tom and I had drawn 
farther and farther apart. It was im- 
possible for him not to sense the 
change in my attitude toward him, 
although he could not understand it— 
I would have died rather than explain! 


ON CE he exploded, “Jess, you’re get- 
ting to be a regular Puritan! Any- 
body’d think it was a crime to go 
out and have a little fun.” 

“You can have fun at home.” I said. 

“It isn’t easy, with you around,” 
he asserted. “Whenever I bring any 
of my friends here you act as if they 
were lepers or something.” 

That may have been true, of course, 
and I didn’t answer. 

Tom tried to recover his temper. 
“The trouble with you, Jess,” he said 
with heavy reasonableness, “is you 
don’t get around enough yourself. 
It isn’t good for you to stay here in 
the house so much—you’re getting 
to be a smug, self-satisfied little prig!” 

“Tm all right,’ I said, and left 
the room. : 

He’d called me smug and self- 
satisfied, but nothing could have been 
farther from the truth. I was bitterly 
unhappy. I was lonely and afraid, 
and Tom, the one person after Father 
whom I loved, had failed me—or so 
I thought. 

It never occurred to me that I had 
failed myself. It never occurred to 
me that I had met an emotional shock 
and had weakly allowed it to over- 
come me, instead of rising above it. 

And then I met Griff Adams. 

He came to the house one evening 
when Tom was out. 

When he smiled he revealed very 
white, slightly irregular teeth, and the 
skin under his gray eyes crinkled up 
into such deep, accustomed lines that 
you knew he smiled a great deal. 
“Isn’t this where Tom Williams lives?” 
he asked, and when I nodded—“Is he 
home?” 

“No, he’s out,” I answered. 

“Oh. That’s too bad. I was just 
going past and I thought—” He hesi- 
tated, looking at me expectantly, 
almost pleadingly, I thought. “I don’t 
suppose you expect him back soon?” 

ce , I—” Ordinarily, such was 
my dislike of all Tom’s friends, I 
would have said I had no idea when 
he’d return; but I felt oddly unwilling 
to lie to this young man whose face 
was so honest in the dim light from 
the hall. “I think he only went to the 
movies. He ought to be back any 
minute. Won't you come in and wait?” 

“Thanks,” he said with such alacrity 
that it was plain he’d been hoping 
for the invitation. “I’d like to.” 

I held the door open and he entered, 
looking around him with frank curi- 
osity. “I suppose I didn’t have any 
business barging over here like this,” 
he said, “but Tom said to drop in any 
time and I took him at his word. You 
see, I haven’t been in town long and 
I don’t know anybody much and a 
fellow gets lonesome... Gee, this is a 
nice house! It’s pretty old, isn’t it?” 


His instant acceptance of me as. 


a friend and even more, his obvious 
certainty that I would accept him— 
was disarming. I could only smile 
and say, “My father was born in it.” 

“That right? You’re Tom’s sister, 
I guess?” I nodded. “You and he cer- 
tainly don’t look much alike. He’s so 
dark and you’re so blonde. 
he paused, laughing a little. 
winter sunshine,” he said. 

I felt a pulse beat once, swiftly, in 
my throat. “Like winter sunshine” 


Like—” | 
“Like | 


—my father’s phrase. How odd that | 


it should occur to him! 
“Won’t you give me your hat and 
coat?” I said a little unsteadily. 


Following me into the living room, | 


after I’d hung up his coat in the hall 
closet, he said, “You don’t know 
how good it feels to get inside a real 
home again. I’ve been on the move 
ever since I got out of school, and 
that’s four years now.” He moved 
with athletic grace; he was medium- 


tall, with shoulders that were just | 
broad enough to fit his height, and | 


he wasn’t, I saw in the light of the 
living room, so much handsome as 
friendly and nice looking, with blue 
eyes, sandy red hair, and a wide 
mouth above:a determined chin. 

“You've only been in town a little 
while?” I asked, to make conversation. 

“Just a month day before yester- 
day. I’m a reporter, on the Express. 
That’s how I got to know your brother 
—they sent me to his office to get a 
story on the new Professional Build- 
ing that’s going up, and Tom was the 
one that talked to me.” 

It wasn’t necessary, after all, to 
worry about making conversation with 
him. He seemed to take it for granted 
that ’d want to know all about him, 
and with easy naturalness told me 
that his name was Griffin Adams, that 
he’d been born on a farm but hated 


1 


Sn 


farms, had gone to a small university _ 


and studied journalism, had worked 
on papers in Buffalo, Cincinnati, and 
a couple of smaller cities. 

“T never found any place I liked 
as well as this, though,” he confided. 
“It’s just the right size, not so big 
it swallows you up nor so small 
everybody knows your business, and 
there’s lots of country around for 
hunting and fishing. I think I’d like 
to stay here.” 

His eyes, as he spoke, met mine, 
and for a reason I couldn’t quite un- 
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good chance of getting a job 
today, now that we are at war. 
Women war workers create a 
larger market, because they spend 
a part of their new pay-checks 
for clothes. And many men de- 
signers, who would ordinarily cater 
to the market, have been taken 
into the Army or Navy, leaving 
their jobs vacant at the moment. 
—Jo Copeland, guest-speaker on 
Adelaide Hawley's Woman's Page 
of the Air, CBS. 
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derstand they added a message to 
’ the simple words which made me look 
’ down at my hands in embarrassment. 
r But an hour had passed, as if by 
magic, when Tom returned. I didn’t 
know he was there until I glanced 
up, laughing over some story Griff 
"had told about his newspaper ex- 
‘ periences, and saw him standing in 


the doorway, grinning. 


after they had shaken hands. 
“Do what?” 


man-hater, you know.” 
“Tom!” I exclaimed. ‘“Don’t!” 


hate her in return.” 


t OW that Tom was back, it was all 
F spoiled. I remembered again that 
| Griff Adams was a man and I was 
a woman, and with the remembrance 
I could no longer be natural. As soon 
as I could I said good night and started 
out of the room. But Griff stepped 


quickly after me. 


“Won’t you take pity on a newcomer 
and go to a movie—or somewhere— 


with me?” he asked. 


“Why, I don’t—” I began hesitantly, 
intending to make some excuse, I 
hardly knew what. But behind Griff 
I caught sight of Tom, listening with 
amusement, and my pride stiffened. 
I wouldn’t give him the satisfaction 

of hearing me refuse Griff’s invitation. 

“Vd like to very much,’ I said 


firmly. 
“Swell! 
night?” 


How about 


“All right,’ I said, a little taken 
aback because I hadn’t expected him 
to be so definite, or to set a date so 


soon. “Good night.” 


He stood at the foot of the stairs, 


watching me as I went up them. 


Alternately, during the next twenty 
hours, I looked forward to my date 
with Griff and wished I hadn’t made 
it at all. But it was idiotic, I kept 
reminding myself, to do either. What 
was a trip to a movie with a young 
Nothing—no more than if I 
had been going with another girl. 
There had been nothing but respect 
and friendship in his attitude toward 
me that first evening of our meeting. 
Why should there be anything else 


man? 


when I saw him again? 


He came to the house for me about 
seven, we rode in a bus to the theater, 
talking as it seemed possible to talk 
only to him—easily and naturally, 
about anything that came to mind— 
and sat companionably through a not 
very good picture. Afterwards he took 
me to an ice cream parlor, and then 
home. It was all very pleasant, very 


ordinary, very unexciting. 


I have a friend,” I thought hap- 
pily that night as I went to sleep. It 
was like coming out of bitter cold 


into a warm, fire-lighted room. 


That room stayed warm and com- 
fortable and safe throughout the next 
few weeks, while I saw Griff at inter- 
vals of two or three days. I found 
myself losing all my old shyness, ex- 
pressing opinions, saying things that 
made us both laugh. It was wonder- 
ful—a companionship I hadn’t known 


since Father died. 


I wondered, at first, why Tom didn’t 
tease me about Griff. It would have 
been just like him. Then I decided 
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“How did you do it, Griff?” he asked 


“Several things,’ Tom said, still 
grinning. “First, get Jess to let you 
into the house at all—second, make 
her laugh so much. She’s a regular 


Griff said with a lightness for which 
I was deeply grateful, “She shouldn't 
be—she won’t find any man that will 


tomorrow 
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that he was showing unaccustomed 
tact. The truth, Matilda and I dis- 
covered one night at supper, was sim- 
ply that he’d had something else on 
his mind. 

Blushing like a schoolboy, he an- 
nounced abruptly, “I’ve got some 
news, folks. I’m going to get married.” 

“Married!”’ Matilda and I exclaimed 
together—Matilda in delight, I in 
something between shock and amaze- 
ment. “Who in the world to?” Matilda 
added. 

“Frances Connor,’ Tom said, trying 
to look as if he didn’t know this 
would be a bombshell. 

To Matilda the name meant noth- 
ing, but if anything could have sur- 
prised me more than the fact that 
Tom was going to get married, it was 
his fiancée’s name. Frances had been 
two years ahead of me in high school. 
She was one of those people who have 
everything—a lovely, warm beauty, 
the gift of making people like her at 
sight, brains that had made her an 
honor student and valedictorian of 
her class, parents who were leaders 
of the town. To me, she had always 
seemed perfect. 

“Well, aren’t you going to congrat- 
ulate me?” Tom asked. “You don’t 
seem to be exactly overcome with 
joy, Jess.” 


MUSTERED a smile and a show 

of enthusiasm, but what Tom had 
said was true. I wasn’t pleased. I 
wasn’t glad that Frances Connor was 
going to be Tom’s wife. 

This isn’t pleasant to tell, and I tell 
it only because I must be absolutely 
honest with myself. I am ashamed 
now as I could never have been 
ashamed then. 

But I did not believe that Tom was 
good enough for Frances. He was 
coming to her soiled, second-hand. 
He would demand of her things that, 
because I would have found them 
repugnant, I was sure would repel 
Frances too. He might not even be 
faithful to her. 

Once he had told part of his news, 
Tom was bursting to tell it all. Ma- 
tilda listened eagerly while he re- 
counted how he’d met Frances at a 
friend’s house two months before, 
how, after having known each other 
only casually while Frances was in 
high school, they found that they liked 
each other a lot. Frances had been 
away most of the time, going to col- 
lege, but, Tom said, it hadn’t changed 
her a bit. 

“She’s a swell girl,” he said ex- 
citedly. “You'll think so, too, when 
you meet her.” 

“When will that be?” Matilda asked, 
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and Tom said he’d thought of bringing 
her over to dinner the next night. 

I stood up; Griff was coming for 
me that night, and this gave me an 
excuse to leave the table. But I 
could find no excuse for my abstrac- 
tion later, when I was with Griff. I 
might have told him of Tom’s engage- 
ment, but the words stuck in my 
throat so I couldn’t speak them. 

Griff seemed to understand my 
mood, and I was glad he was at my 
side—a friend who asked nothing, 
neither conversation nor explanation. 

“Feel much like a movie tonight?” 
he asked. 

“Not particularly.” 

“Me either. Let’s just walk.” 

On we went, to where the houses 
clustered around a park and a lake. 
There were benches along the path 
by the lake, and we sat down to rest 
for a while. It was blessedly peaceful. 

Then I felt Griff’s arm being laid 
along the back of the bench, across 
my shoulders. I stiffened, but I was 
too paralyzed to speak or move. He 
leaned closer. His lips were against 
my cheek. 

“Youre so lovely, Jess, so... un- 
touched,” I heard him murmur. 


I WAS afraid—and yet, mingled with 
the fear, was a kind of exultation. 
My heart was throbbing against my 
ribs, and I felt stifled, unable to 
breathe. I tried to move away, but 
my muscles wouldn’t obey my will, 
because something stronger than my 
will was at work. 

As if hypnotized, I let him turn my 
head until I faced him. I was looking 
into his eyes, drowning in them. 

When our lips met the world dis- 
solved in light. 3 

I was pushing him away, beating 
against him with my hands clenched 
into fists—fighting all the more fiercely 
because for an instant I had responded 
to him. 

He could not know that my fury 
was directed against myself more 
than against him. His face went 
white as he heard me crying: 

‘JT hate you! I thought you were 
different—I thought you were my 
friend—but you’re just the same as 
everyone else. Just the same as Tom! 
There’s only one thing you want, only 
one thing that interests you—” 

“Jess!” he cried in horror. “You 
don’t know what you’re saying!” 

“I know! I Know better than I ever 
did before.” I began to cry, and with 
tears running down my cheeks I stood 
up, fending him off with one hand. 
“Tet me go home—please. Alone. I 
don’t want you with me.” 

I began to run, but he came 


Ruth was 


In school, 
She graduated from Wooster 


It was after the death 
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after me. 

“Ym sorry, Jess—but I don’t under- 
stand—I thought—” 

I didn’t even think how much I was 
hurting him. It didn’t matter that he 
was bewildered. The only thing that 
mattered was my own shame. For a 
moment, there, I had wanted him to 
kiss me. I had wanted to feel his 
hands on my body. 

I was no better than one of Tom’s 
girls. No better than Tom. 

“Please go away,” I begged. “I 
ean get home alone. Please go away.” 

At that he stopped and let me go on. 

There was little sleep for me that 
night. When I did drop off it was 
into a troubled doze in which I was 
plagued by dreadful feelings of guilt 
—suilt because I had wanted Griff 
to kiss me, because I was a prey to 
desires I hated, because Tom was 
marrying Frances Connor and he 
wasn’t good enough for her. In that 
nightmare, the relationship between 
Tom and Frances grew inextricably 
mixed with my own emotions. Sub- 
consciously, I realized the truth that I 
would not let myself admit when I 
was awake—that I had repressed all 
my normal feelings until they had 
been warped into morbidity and un- 
healthy jealousy. 

In the morning I was hot and fever- 
ish and dull. I dragged myself around 
the house, trying not to let Matilda’s 
excited preparations for the festive 
dinner that night get on my nerves. 

I would never see Griff Adams 
again. I couldn’t trust myself with 
him. - I wasn’t mistress of my own 
body. 

That was my resolve. But even that 
first day I was tempted to break it. 
I wanted so terribly to call Griff and 
say I was sorry for everything that 
had happened the night before! If 
there had been even the slightest 
chance that we could return to our 
old casual relationship, I would have 
given in to the temptation—but I 
knew that we couldn’t, ever. 

I tried to keep my thoughts on 
meeting Frances Connor. That would 
be a distraction, I told myself—not 
realizing that the sight of Tom’s and 
Frances’ happiness would make my 
own misery harder to bear. 


THEY were madly in love. You only 
had to see them together to know 
it. Tom brought Frances into the house 
as if she were some precious treasure, 
and she watched him with eyes which 
made no secret of their adoration. 

“Of course I remember you, Jess,” 
she said when Tom introduced us. 
“And I’m so glad we’re going to be 
sisters.” 

“Jess can use a sister,” Tom put in. 
“Tm afraid she’s had a pretty thin 
time of it around here with nobody 
to talk to except a no-good brother.” 

“Thatll all be changed now,” 
Frances smiled. “At least until Jess 
takes it into her head to get married.” 

“Tm never going to get married!” 
I said before I thought, and Tom 
raised his eyebrows. 

“Don’t tell me you and Griff have 
had a fight?” he asked teasingly. 

Frances, with quick perception, said, 
“Tf they have, it’s none of our busi- 
ness, is it, Jess?” 

_I was tongue-tied, as usual, during 
dinner, but Frances and Tom had so 
much to say to each other and to 
Matilda, who was serving us, that it 
didn’t seem to make much difference. 
But in spite of her preoccupation with 
Tom, Frances never lost an oppor- 
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tunity to draw me into the conversa- 
tion, asking my opinion or addressing 
herself to me instead of my brother. 

Oh, I thought, she was so much 
the person I wished I could be! She 
was so kind, and at the same time so 
strong and sure! Before the evening 
was over I was prepared to be her 
slave. There was nothing I wouldn’t 
have done to make her happy—for 
of all the people I had ever known, 
she most deserved happiness. 

Slowly, the knowledge grew in me 
of what I must do. 

Frances must be told about Tom. 

It was a terrible thing to do to 
my brother. It almost certainly meant 
the wreck of all his plans for hap- 
piness. But his happiness was no 
longer as important to me as Frances’, 
and I could at least play fair. I 
wouldn’t talk about him to Frances 
behind his back. Whatever I said, I 
would say in front of him. 

That opportunity came even sooner 
than I had expected. It was almost 
as if the fates were determined to 
give me no excuse for remaining 
silent. For after dinner, as the three 
of us settled down in the living room, 
Tom slipped his arm around Frances’ 
waist and laughed: 

“How about it, Jess?—Don’t you 
think Fran’s too good for me?” 

There was a second’s pause, while 
I looked at the happiness in their 
faces. Then I said: 

Miese 

Neither of them understood me at 
first. They went on smiling, sure that 
this was my way of joking. é 

I hurried on: “I’ve got to tell you, 
Frances—it’s the only fair thing to 
do. It won’t be pleasant—but better 
now than after you’re married—” 

Tom had stopped smiling. His face 
was very pale, but as he spoke the 
color came flooding back into it until 
it was a deep red. “What the devil 
are you talking about, Jess?” he de- 
manded. “If this is a joke, it’s a 
damned poor one—” 

“Wait, Tom,” Frances said with an 
authority surprising in someone so 
gentle and pretty. “Let Jess say what 
she wants to say.” 

“You know what I’m talking about, 
Tom,” I said. “All the girls you’ve 
had—Angie Miller—and the one you 
brought to this house—and all the 
others since then. Francis has to know 
about them too, before she ties her- 
self to you for the rest of her life.” 
At the fury in his face, I shrank 
back against my chair. He had risen, 
and I thought he was going to strike 
me. 
“Are you crazy?” he said thickly. 
“My own sister—saying things like 
that—God, I can’t believe it!” 

“It’s true—you know it’s true!” I 
almost screamed. “You can’t deny it, 
no matter how much you want to.” 

“Who’s denying—’ Tom began— 
when Frances’ soft voice cut him 
short. 

“Tom,” she said. “Please—don’t say 
anything more. Just go away and 
leave Jess with me.” 


WILL not! She’s crazy—there’s no 

telling what she’ll do or say!” 

“Tom—please,” she said, just as 
softly as before. “It will be all right 
if you do. I promise.” 

Tensely, he hesitated—then turned 
and left the room. 

I buried my face in my hands, sobs 
that I couldn’t control shaking me 
like blows. I wasn’t conscious of any- 
thing except that I had been afraid 
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and now I was safe, until I felt 
Frances’ arms around me and heard 
her saying gently: 

“Jess, you mustn’t cry. You and 
I must talk.” 

Gradually, under her soothing in- 
fluence, my hysteria ebbed away. 
“Ym sorry,” I said. “But I—I didn’t 
want to say anything—I just had to— 
and when Tom got so furious—” 

“Yes, but Tom’s gone now and 
you must tell me why you said what 
you did.” 

“Because it’s true!” I insisted. “And 
because if you married Tom without 
knowing and found out later you'd 
hate him ... your whole life would 
be ruined.” 

“You thought it would make that 
much difference?” she asked in a kind 
of reproachful wonderment. “But 
you were wrong. You see, I knew 
already . Oh, I didn’t know any 
details,” she went on when I only 
stared at her in amazement. “But, 
knowing Tom, I couldn’t help know- 
ing that he’d—been around. Anyone 
as full of life as he couldn’t have 
helped tasting every experience that 
offered itself. But that was all before 
he knew me. It has nothing to do 
with the Tom I love.” 

“You—you don’t care?” I gasped. 

“Not in the least. Why should I? 
It was natural—and I don’t want a 
saint for a husband. I want a flesh- 
and-blood man. So let’s not think 
any more about it.” 


om—” I whispered. “He’s so 


angry—he’ll hate me. 


“T don’t think so—not when I’ve 


\talked to him and he understands. 


Til tell him what I know is true— 
that you’ve been terribly unhappy.” 


No one had ever talked to me this 
way before, and suddenly it was 
as if a key had been turned in my 
heart, unlocking a door that freed all 
my hidden thoughts. I heard myself 
telling her things I had thought I 
could never tell a living soul—about 
Tom’s birthday party, about my lone- 
liness, even about Griff Adams. 

When I had finished, Frances said 
only, “I’m so sorry, Jess. But you 
mustn’t blame Tom. It’s never pos- 
sible for one human being to know 
how unhappy another one is. And 
you know most of your unhappiness 
you brought on yourself, by not being 
strong enough to accept reality. 


you thought love—physical love— 
was degrading. It isn’t, if it’s real. 
Instead, it is the most beautiful thing 
in the world. Perhaps you're in love 
now, with Griff Adams. I don’t know 
—and probably you don’t either. One 
sure thing is that you never will if 
you don’t give him a chance to make 
love to you.” 
“After last night,’ I said miserably, 
“he won’t ever want to see me again.” 
Frances chuckled. “He’s probably 
thinking the same thing about you. 
Why don’t you call him up and see?” 
“Oh, I couldn’t—” I began. Then I 
saw Frances’ quizzical, reproving look. 
I stood up. “I—I will,” I said. 
Frances left me alone in the living 
room with the telephone, while she 
went to find Tom and talk to him, but 
it was long minutes before I could 
get up courage to lift the receiver. 
Suppose he was furious, as he had 
every right to be? Suppose he wasn’t 
even furious, but only amused and 
a little contemptuous? Suppose he 


wasn’t home, and I had to go through 
the agony of nerving myself to call 
him again. Suppose. . .? 

Then the ringing stopped and I 
heard his voice. And he wasn’t angry 
or contemptuous. As soon as he knew 
it was I, the words tumbled out in 
the helter-skelter way that was so 
much a part of Griff Adams. 

“Tve been sitting here wondering 
if I had the nerve to call you. I 
thought probably you’d never want 
to talk to me again, but honestly, you 
didn’t understand—I didn’t mean—I 
didn’t mean what you thought I did. 
I—say, won’t you let me come over 
to see you?” 

I laughed, a little shakily. 
don’t,” I said, 
see you.” 

“Tll be there in two minutes flat,” 
he promised. 

It really wasn’t much more than 
that, either, before I heard his ring 
at the door. I hurried to let him in, 
before Tom or Frances could get 
there ahead of me. It was strange to 
be meeting him there, taking his hat 
and coat, going through all the mo- 
tions of ordinary life—while all the 
time I was trying to think what I 
might say. 

But that was my first lesson in love 
—that words are not needed in some 
of life’s greatest moments. For when 
we went into the living room Griff 
turned to me and smiled—so quietly, 
so tenderly that somehow I knew he 
would never want an explanation. He 
held out his arms, and as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world, 
I walked into them. 

It was as Frances had said. Love 
is beautiful, when it is real. 
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stay on board your ship the whole 
way,’ I asked him, “or did you have 
to make a change or two?” It didn’t 
sound so grim, put that way. 

“We got it,’ he said soberly. “But 
one of the escort vessels picked us 
up pretty quick.” 

I tried to say something to cover 
the way my heart was beating at the 
picture his brief words had painted. 
But before I could answer he went 
on, speaking rapidly. “I guess that’s 
what made me know I had to talk 
to you.” 

Now it was coming. He stopped 
under the dimmed-out street light 
and stood looking deeply into my 
face. “Maybe that sounds funny, 
maybe you didn’t have the feeling I 
had, that we had to be straight with 
each other—” 


I WOULD have spoken. I would have 
cried out, “Yes, Kit, yes! Oh, I did!” 
But he did not let me. He raised his 
hand and went on in this new, quick 
way. “We'd better skip that angle,” 
he said. “I mean—well, I want us 
to be friends. All of us, because I’ve 
got a hunch that she’s the kind of 
kid that needs friends—” 

“She?” I drew a deep, tremulous 
breath and clenched my fists in my 
coat pockets, getting braced for what 
I began to know was coming. 

“Yes. She’s here now. My wife—” 

I didn’t speak; I couldn’t; and per- 
haps he understood that, because he 
hurried on. “It still seems funny, 
saying ‘my wife,’ sort of unreal. I 
mean, it all happened so fast, just 
before I sailed. The war, I guess, 
makes you do the things you want to 
do in a hurry, while there’s still time. 
We hadn’t known each other very 
long, but we—’” He drew a deep 
breath as if he had to check him- 
self before he told too much. But 
still, he’d told me all I needed to 
know. I could understand; I could see 
what had happened as clearly as if I’d 
been there. Young hands, reaching 
for happiness before it was snatched 
out of reach forever—unthinking, 
Overeager perhaps, desperate. A few 
quick words: hy not? ... Why 
not now—today? Tomorrow may be 
too late.” 

“Anyway,” he said in a different 
tone, ‘“‘she’s here now, got here a week 
ago to wait for me. She doesn’t 
know a soul around here and she’s 
young and—” He hesitated. ‘Well, 
you'll see when you meet her. Every- 
thing’s mighty different here for her, 
and I thought maybe you'd sort of 
take her under your wing—” 

He stopped with such a pleading, 
doubtful look in his eyes that I for- 
got a little of my misery. Whatever 
the facts were behind his halting, in- 
coherent words, I felt somehow that 
he needed me, he was asking my help. 
“Of course, Kit,” I said unsteadily. 
“Naturally Pll do anything I can for 
her.” 


I don’t remember what we talked 
about, or if we talked, the rest of 
the way to the big hotel where they 
were staying. I was thinking fast, 
getting myself set to face Kit’s wife, 
changing everything around in my 
mind—some things which did not 
change easily and hurt unbearably. 
I told myself that nothing had really 
happened, after all, between Kit and 
me. We had not even kissed. I tried 
to be glad of that. I tried to stifle the 


traitorous longing that kept rushing | 
up in me. If only I had something to 
remember! But no, that would not || 
have been Kit. Whatever he had 
felt, he had been honorable. Maybe 
he hadn’t felt anything but friend- 
ship. I must try to hope he had not. 
If I cared about him, I must think now 
only of helping to make his marriage 
happy. It was then I made the reso- 
lution that was so hard to keep. 

Kit phoned their room but there was 
a message for him to meet her in the | 
bar. Standing in the entrance I 
glanced quickly about the dimly | 
lighted room. The only girl sitting | 
alone was on a stool at the bar itself, | 
So I had a good view of her from all | 
sides before Kit led me between the 
tables. | 

She was a pretty girl, very pretty, 
with shining blonde curls piled elab- 
orately on her head and dropping in 
a long bob down her back. Even 
without the eyeshadow and mascara | 
that she wore, her brown eyes would | 
have looked startlingly large and | 
dark in her little pointed face. I 
forced my lips into a welcoming 
smile, scolding myself for the jealousy | 
which had made me resist the idea) 
that this could be Kit’s wife. Why | 
not? She was the kind that attracts 
every man. She was cute and de- 
sirable, and if her dress seemed too 
bright and glittering a print and cut 
too low, that was because I was look- 
ing for things to criticize. She was | 
like a bright-plumed tropical bird 
and it wasn’t her fault that I felt like) 
a New England wren in my well-cut 
dull good wool dress. 
.-I wrenched myself out of these mis-_ 
erable thoughts. I tried to smile at | 
Kit’s wife as he said, “Lacey, this is | 
Barbara Nickerson.” 


GHE slipped off the stool and stood | 
looking at me suspiciously, and then || 
she suddenly smiled and seized both | 
my hands. “Now, aren’t you the 
sweetest thing!” she cried out. “Prom-_ 
isin’ to trouble yourself about poor | 
little me! But goodness knows I need | 
it if anyone ever did. I thought I) 
was lonesome down home after Kit) 
left, but I declare I didn’t know what |} 
being lonesome was till I got up here.” | 
She dropped my hands and grabbed | 
his arm, clinging and looking with || 
wide loving eyes into his face. “I /) 
just had to follow him up north and 
be right here when he got in!” 

I bit my lip, trying to keep from 
turning away from the sight. She jj 
was SO possessive, and she had a right | 
to be! 

Kit seemed embarrassed, too, and | 
led us to a table. “Barbara will | 
probably be able to help you find a} 
place to live,” he said as soon as we |j 
had ordered. | 

I was glad to have something prac- | 
tical to think about. “Why, yes, 1° 
think the next apartment to me is | 
vacant. It’s in a remodeled old house | 
up on the Hill—” 

But Lacey was looking from me }| 
to Kit in round-eyed surprise. “Why, | 
that’s mighty sweet of you,” she said, | 
“but why couldn’t I just stay right | 
on here in this hotel?” : 

Kit said gently, “A place like this | 
is all right for a short stay, Lacey, but 
to live here regularly would cost | 
a lot—” i 

She looked reproachful. “Why, Kit, | 
after all that money you brought back | 
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from your trip!” 

I looked at him quickly, my heart 
stopping. “All that money.” Didn’t 
his own wife know what it meant if 
he brought good pay home from a 
voyage? Surely she must realize that 
every extra dollar meant peril that 
could not be paid for with money, 
risks taken that were not part of his 
job, voluntary acts of heroism and 
sacrifice. I could see Kit on an icy 
wave-swept deck, stepping quietly 
to take the place of a fallen naval 
gunner, giving quick efficient orders 
for an officer who was wounded— 
these were the things those extra 
dollars meant. 

Kit was explaining patiently, “You 
remember, I told you how we'd be 
needing this money after the war—” 

I wished I were miles from here. 
I didn’t want to hear him say that 
word “we.” 

“People will be crazy to travel 
again, then.” He turned to me, his 
eyes alight. “You see it, don’t you? 
My idea was that I could run the sort 
of garage that could service the mid- 
get planes that mass production will 
make it possible for everybody to 
have—” 

I had never heard him talk that 
way, and for a moment I felt only the 
thrill of his dream. “That’s right,” 
I said eagerly. “All the boys in the 
air service will be coming home and 
not wanting to give up flying—” 

“That may be years from now,” 
Lacey said and I saw that her red 
lips were puffed out in a pout. “And 
it looks like that waiter’s going to 
wait till then to serve us, too—’ She 
giggled suddenly at her joke like a 
child whose moods of storm and sun- 
shine followed each other without 
leaving a trace. But I had a hard 
time smiling. She wasn’t right for 
Kit! I couldn’t argue the thought 
eWay. She shouldn’t have been his 
wife! 


Bu I had myself in hand by the 
time they came to see me the next 
afternoon, Sunday. 

Kit looked around at my place with 
a pleased smile. “Say, this is nice,” 
he said, examining a framed sampler 
that hung between my windows. “It’s 
like a real home. Isn’t it nice, Lacey?” 

“The one next door is just the 
same,” I said quickly. His words 
were upsetting my control. 

“Is this all there is to it?” Lacey 
asked. 

I opened the door to my shining 
red and white kitchenette. “And 
there’s a bath, of course.” 

“You wouldn’t need a big place, 
Lacey,” Kit told her. “Being alone 
so much of the time—” 

“T guess not.” She shrugged and 
then suddenly smiled, hugging his 
arm. “It’s just that I can’t get used 
to things being crowded up together 
this way.” 

I saw how she felt—like a child, 
lost and strange in this northern city, 
knowing she must be alone here 
through the long, long weeks with no 
company but her worry and her fear. 

“You can have fun fixing up your 
place.” I told her about the street of 
second-hand shops nearby where she 
could pick up good things at bargains, 
sometimes real antiques, to supple- 
ment the routine furniture already in 
the apartment. 

_Her lips pouted in distaste. “I don’t 
like old stuff,” she said. Then, with 
one of her sudden changes of mood, 
she flashed her bright smile up at Kit. 
“But it doesn’t matter—I can get along 
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all right. I won’t—I mean we won’t be 
here long, only until the war’s over.” 
She finished the sentence rather lame- 
ly, and I was left with the feeling 
that she’d started to say something 
else, then changed her mind just in 
time. 

Later, after Kit had gone, I guessed 
what she had meant to say at first: 
“I won’t be in the apartment much, 
anyway.” 

For she wasn’t. The night after 
Kit shipped out again, I knocked at 
her door, intending to ask her out to 
dinner with me. There was no an- 
swer, and it was only by chance I 
caught her in the next night. What- 
ever I’d planned, when I told Kit I'd 
“take her under my wing,” it was 
evident that Lacey had different ideas. 
As soon as she caught sight of the 
Priscilla Tea Shop, where I usually 
ate, she hung back. “Nothing but 
old women!” she said in horror. “Let’s 
go where there’s some life, at least.” 


BY the time we had found a place 

that suited her there was not much 
time for me to eat before I was due 
at the canteen. I hurried through my 
meal, but she took her time. “I 
thought,” I said a little timidly, “you 
might like to come with me to the 
canteen.” 

She raised her arched eyebrows even 
higher. ‘Wash dishes and wait on 
tables for nothing?” she said, laugh- 
ing. “No, thanks.” 

“But it isn’t all washing dishes and 
waiting on tables,” I urged. “We dance 
with the men, and talk to them, too. 
And I thought if you were lonely, it 
would be a chance to have some fun.” 

Her eyes narrowed, ever so slightly. 
“Well,” she said musingly, “I suppose 
I could give it a try— All right. I 
don’t mind.” 

Yet I knew, by the time the evening 
at the canteen was over, I had made 
a mistake. Lacey worked gamely at 
the chores she was given to do—and 
she was rather more efficient at them 
than I’d expected—but her manner 
with the men was wrong. All the 
hostesses were expected to be friend- 
ly, of course, for we were there to 
offer the men a cordial, lively kind of 
companionship. But the way Lacey 
treated them was different: too per- 
sonal, too provocative. Her popu- 
larity was the kind that would make 
the men excitable and quarrelsome. 

Or was I being over-critical? Did 
I want to find faults in Lacey Ericson? 

I didn’t know. Or, rather, I knew 
too well. 

Others noticed her too, though, and 
after a week the gentle, sweet woman 
in charge of the hostesses asked me 
to speak to Lacey about her attitude. 


It was no fun for me, but I tried to 
be diplomatic. 

“The idea is that these men have 
been through so much at sea that 
they’re all keyed up when they get 
ashore,” I explained carefully. “We're 
supposed to ease them through it, 
help them relax. And you—” 
smiled at her—“You’re not exactly a 
relaxing influence.” 

She looked at me. “You wouldn’t 
be a teentsy bit jealous, now, would 
you?” she asked sweetly. “You 
wouldn’t maybe go a little green- 
eyed when you see the fellows piled 
up six deep around me instead of 
Barbara?” 

I felt the blood hot under my skin. 
Yes, it was true I was jealous of her, 
and the knowledge was bitter to me. 
But not about these men! With an 
effort of will I controlled myself. 

“Lacey,” I said gently, “the idea is 
not to compete for the men’s atten- 
tion. It’s just the opposite, to try 
to see that we have enough girls to go 
around. Don’t you see?” 

“I see, all right,” she said angrily. 
“T see they’re trying to run the place 
like an old ladies’ home.” Then ‘she 
shrugged sullenly, indifferently. “But 
I don’t care. I only started going 
there because you wanted me to, in 
the first place.” 

She never went back. 

It was only by an effort, after that, 
that I saw her at all. I was busy four 
nights a week and all day long ex- 
cept Sundays. In the mornings she 
was still asleep when I left the apart- 
ment. At night, nearly always, her 
apartment was dark and empty when 
I came home to go wearily to bed. 
Where she went, how she spent her 
time, I didn’t know. 

But was I doing what I had prom- 
ised Kit? Wasn’t I slacking on the 
responsibility I had taken so thought- 
lessly? “If you’d only help her,” he’d 
said. “She’s young and—” 

So significantly, he hadn’t com- 
pleted that sentence. His loyalty had 
kept him from saying that she was 
thoughtless, spoiled, too fond of the 
easy admiration of men. On the 
other hand, I reminded myself sternly, 
he might not have said any such thing. 
Again, I might be letting the bitter, 
eankerous jealousy within me have 
too free a rein. 


[NEEDING companionship, someone 
to talk to, I turned back to Paul, 
as I had always turned to him before. 
I went with him to a party given by 
one of his fellow officers-in-training. 
It was good to be with him again, I 
found—good to see his familiar, 
friendly face, good even to know what 
he would say before he said it. I 
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wished, I really did wish, that I could 
love him. It would have been so 
easy, knowing I could never have 
Kit, to accept second-best Paul—so 
easy, and so complete a betrayal of 
Paul, who deserved better. 

All evening, we both carefully 
avoided mentioning the canteen, my 
work there, or anything at all which 
would have reminded us of our last 
meeting when I had admitted I had 
fallen in love with someone else. 

One thing that evening with Paul 
did for me—it stiffened my resolution 
to keep seeing Lacey whether she 
wanted me to or not. I went back to 
stopping in at her apartment, whether 
she was there or not—and sometimes, 
about half the time, she was. I went 
to the movies with her, once or 
twice even taking nights off from the 
eanteen to do so. I made myself ignore 
the fact that often she was listless 
and bored, showing plainly that she 
considered another girl dull company. 

“Tm not going home yet,” she said 
One evening when we came out of the 
theater. Her little, pretty face looked 
into mine defiantly. “I'd go nuts in 
that place all by myself one more 
night.” 

“All right,” I heard myself saying 
brightly. ‘Where shall we go?” 

“We?” She stared at me suspi- 
ciously. 

‘Why not? Say where and I'll call 
a boy friend of mine to meet us.” It 
wasn’t, perhaps, entirely fair to Paul— 
yet I knew he would be pleased. 

“No kidding?” She smiled with the 


sudden childlike delight that was so 
| disarming. 


“We can make it a four- 
some?” 

“We certainly can.” But my heart 
sank. It was clear that she had al- 
ready made a date. And she men- 
tioned the Golden Gate Cafe with 


matter-of-fact familiarity. 


Paul, when I telephoned and told 
him where we’d meet him, was 
stunned. I could almost hear his shock 
over the wire before he said, “The 
Golden Gate! You don’t mean you 


' want to go there!” 


“Why?” I said. “Is it so terrible?” 

“Tt certainly is,’ he said in cold 
disapproval. 

If I had ever seen the Golden Gate, 
I might have realized that his tone 
was justified. As it was, I was a little 
1 “Well, that’s where we're 
going,” I said, “whether you want to 


/ come along or not.” 


“All right,” he said curtly after a 
baffled pause. “I’ll meet you there.” 
_ He was as good as his word, wait- 
ing on the sidewalk in front of the 
cafe when our cab drew up. And of 
course he was well-bred enough—you 
could always trust Paul for that—to 
keep his face inscrutable when I in- 
troduced Lacey. 

The Golden Gate was a long room 
with a crowded bar running down the 


| full length of one side. The rest of it, 


except for a tiny spotlighted alcove 
on the opposite wall, was packed with 
tables so close together that every 
time I moved my back touched the 
back of the man at the table behind 
me. People passing along the narrow 
aisles could not have avoided brush- 
ing against us if they had been cold 
sober, which none of them were. The 
atmosphere was dense with smoke 
and the fumes of beer and whiskey 
made me feel a little ill. 

“We're early,” Lacey said. “My 
date’s not due for a while yet.” She 
eyed Paul while he gave our order to 
a large waitress in soiled pink. It 
Was easy to see she didn’t quite know 
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busy day? Will it still be fresh and crisp? Sure, 
cause while youre on the job, so is Linit Starch 
...keeping fabrics clean and fresh-looking longer. 


FOR VICTORY 
Buy U. S. War 
Bonds & Stamps 
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LINNY says: Starch all your fabrics, 
your dainty underthings. anything 
tubbable with Linit. This modern 
starch penetrates and protects 
fabrics, makes ironing a pleasure. 


~ ALL GROCERS 
SELL LINIT 


PAZO RELIEVES THE 
TORTURE OF Sines PILES 


Don’t just suffer the agonizing pain, torture, itching of 
simple piles. Remember, for over thirty years amazing 
PAZO ointment has given: prompt, comforting relief to 
millions. It gives you soothing, welcome palliative relief. 


How PAZO Ointment Works 
1, Soothes inflamed areas—relieves pain and itching. 2. Lu- 
bricates hardened, dried parts—helps prevent cracking 
and soreness. 3. Tends to reduce swelling and check bleed- 
ing. 4. Provides a quick and easy method of application. 


Special Pile Pipe for Easy Application 
PAZO ointment has a specially designed, perforated Pile 
Pipe, making application simple and thorough. (Some 
persons, and many doctors, prefer to use suppositories, so 
PAZO is also made in suppository form.) 


Get Relief with PAZO Ointment! 
Ask your doctor about wonderful PAZO ointment and 
the soothing, blessed relief it gives for simple piles. Get 
PAZO ointment from your druggist today! 


The Grove Laboratories, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
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New Style Book illustrating knitted 
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on your first yarn order. 
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GRAY HAIR 
KILLS ROMANCE 


a” You know that gray hair 
spells the end of romance . 
yet you are afraid to color 
your hair! You are afraid of 
» dangerous dyes, afraid that it 
is too difficult, afraid that the 
dye will destroy your hair’s 
natural lustre—afraid, most of 
all, that everyone will know 
your hair is ‘‘dyed”’. 

These fears are so needless! Today at your 
drug or department store, you can buy Mary T. 
Goldman Gray Hair Coloring Preparation. It 
transforms gray, bleached, or faded hair to the 
desired shade—so gradually that your closest 
friend won’t guess. Pronounced a harmless hair 
dye by competent authorities, this preparation 
will not hurt your wave, or the texture of your 
hair. If you can comb your hair, you can’t go 
wrong! Millions of women have been satisfied 
with Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Coloring Prep- 
aration in the last fifty years. Results assured 
or your money back. Send for the free trial kit 
—so that you may see for yourself the beautiful 


color which this preparation will give to a lock 
from your own hair. 


Mary T. Goldman Co., 7625 Goldman Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. Send free test kit. Color checked. 
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what to make of him. She liked his 
dark good looks, but his disapproving 
air worried and repelled her. few 
sips of the drink the waitress brought 
and slammed down on the sticky table 
top, however, loosened her tongue. 

“Barbara didn’t tell me she had a 
soldier for a boy friend,’ she an- 
nounced. “I thought sure it'd be a 
sailor, she spends so much time down 
at that canteen place.” 

Paul smiled. ‘Maybe it is,” he said. 
“Barby doesn’t tell me everything, 
either.” 

It wasn’t very funny, but Lacey 
giggled; and when she laughed she 
looked so young and pleased and 
pretty that I couldn’t help being 
touched. She was just like a child, 
with a child’s taste for taking her fun 
with plenty of noise and excitement. 
What harm was there in that? 


-- was rather sweet of her, in a way, 
to be so uncritical in her en- 
joyment. When a middle-aged singer 
in garish make-up and little else 
squeezed herself between the orchestra 
and the patrons and groaned a deaf- 
ening torch song into a microphone, 
Lacey hummed almost reverently with 
her, and she watched the rest of the 
cheap, vulgar entertainment with 
shining eyes. Between numbers she 
stared with wide-eyed expectancy 
around her, waving and screaming 
greetings above the din. I tried not 
to look apprehensive at every man 
who lurched down the aisle, afraid 
that this at last might turn out to be 
Lacey’s date. 

He arrived around midnight—a 
big red-faced man whom Lacey 
introduced defiantly as Bill McGee- 
han. He nodded briefly at Paul and 
me and sat down close to Lacey, 
saying something I couldn’t hear but 
which made her crinkle up her nose 
and laugh delightedly. 

“Took,” Paul said to me, “I’ve got 
a stiff calculus quiz due tomorrow 


morning. How about us leaving— 
I don’t think we’re wanted much 
anyhow.” 

“Don’t,” I told him urgently. I 


erese ed ‘his hand, tight. “Don’t go, 

He looked down at me, surprised 
and pleased, and his hand answered 
mine. “Well, if that’s the way you 
feel... !” he said. 

I felt guilty, and wanted to explain. 
But I knew if I did he’d insist upon 
leaving, and I couldn’t leave Lacey 
now. She had had a good many 
drinks and they were beginning to 
show. She was leaning almost on 
Bill MecGeehan’s shoulder, looking 
up into his face with a frank invi- 
tation that he could hardly be ex- 
pected to resist. I thought of Kit, 
and nearly choked with disgust and 
revulsion. 

“Miss me, honey?” Bill shouted at 
her over the noise around us. “Think 
I was going to stand you up for once?” 

She shook her head, her eyes lan- 
guorous, not even caring now about 
my hearing what they said. 

And I wouldn’t. I would not try 
to listen for things that would in- 
criminate her. I smiled brightly at 
Paul and asked him about his mother. 
He answered eagerly, giving me all 
the news of his fondly and of people 
we both knew. But I couldn’t keep 
my mind on what he was saying. I 
wanted so terribly to look over at 
Lacey and Bill McGeehan. But when 
at last I did, they were gone. 

“Where are they?” I interrupted 
Paul, sharply. 


“To dance, I suppose,” he said, 
what passes for dancing on ined 
floor.” His hand took mine again. I 
peered out at the crowded dancers | 
and shook my head. “They’re not 
there, Paul.” 

“Well, suppose they’re not?” 
asked with sudden impatience. “Per- 
sonally, I hope we’ve lost them.” 

“Lacey’s such a kid,” I told him. 
“And in a place like this anything 
might happen to her.” 

“Nothing she wouldn’t want to hap- 
pen,’ Paul said with uncharacter- 
istic frankness. 

“Paul, don’t!” 

“Why not?” 
amazement. “Is she sacred? 
is she to you?” 

I could have told him that in some 
strange way she was sacred. She was 
Kit’s wife. I said, “I—I’ve got to 
find her, Paul.” - 

I got up and he followed, unwill- 
ingly, up and down the crowded bar. 
I left him finally to search the Ladies’ 
Room. Maybe Lacey was sick. But 
she was not there. She was not any- 
place in the Golden Gate. 

“Tt’s late, Barby,” eal told me im- 
patiently. “Let’s re 

There was not bine else to do. At 
home I knocked at Lacey’s door with- 
out much hope. “Oh, Paul—’ I 
turned to him desperately. ‘What 
shall I do?” 

“Go to bed and get some sleep.” 

“oR t—- : 


His brows lifted in 
What 


paul compressed his lips. He was 
totally without sympathy. “If you’d 
tell me why you care so much what 
happens to a girl who’s obviously 
able to take care of herself— 

“Tt’s because she’s married,” I said. 
I wished wildly that he would un- 
derstand the rest—yet, somehow, I 
was also afraid he would. “She'll 
wreck her marriage this way.” 

But he stared uncomprehendingly. 
“No doubt. Still, it couldn’t have been 
much of a marriage to begin with. 
Why should it make any difference to 
you?” 

“It does, though.” 

I think that then, although Paul was 
never very sensitive, he did guess the 
truth. A shadow of anger crossed his 
eyes. He was not going to be kind— 
I could see that. Perhaps, I’ve thought 
since, that moment was his chance to 
change what I felt for him from 
friendship into love. I would have 
been so passionately grateful, just 
then, for sympathy, for help! And I 
was looking for a miracle that would 
help me to love him instead of Kit. 
But Paul could never have under- 
stood that. 

“T give up,” he said gruffly. “Call 
me when you're sane, if that time 
ever comes.” And I watched his 
broad, straight back retreating down 
the stairs. 

I had never felt so alone—and yet 
I had company enough. had a 
kind of exultation that now Lacey 
had been proved, beyond any shadow 
of doubt, unworthy of Kit. I had the 
knowledge that I could tell him, and 
watch while he cast Lacey aside. And 
I had my shame that I could even 
think of such things. Oh, yes, I had 
all the companionship I needed 
through the hours until dawn while I 
waited, straining my ears for the 
sound of Lacey’s return to the apart- 
ment next door. 

Just as the first gray light was 
creeping in at the windows, I heard 
her come up the stairs—unsteadily, 
waveringly; heard the click of the 


key in the latch, and the slam of the 
door behind her. 

I got up then. There was no use 
trying to sleep any more this night. 
I could only struggle with the prob- 
lem that was squarely before me. 
What should I do? 

Lacey was in my power. Kit would 
believe me, no matter what she said. 
I could put a stop to this marriage 
that should never have taken place 
in the beginning. I could return to 
Kit his self-respect, his freedom .. . 
But he didn’t know he’d lost the first, 
and perhaps he didn’t want the sec- 
ond. And yet I couldn’t tell him— 
I knew that. I loved him too much 
to hurt him, even for his own good. 


Al eight o’clock I was knocking at 
her door. At first there was no 
answer, but I kept on. Presently I 
heard the clack of her slipper heels 
and the door opened. Lacey was 
standing there staring at me resent- 
fully. 

But what a different Lacey! Her 
hair, usually so elaborately dressed, 
was a tangle of pins and combs. In 
the morning light, with lipstick and 
rouge left mostly on her pillow, she 
looked pale and sallow. Smudges of 
mascara and blue-green eyeshadow 
gave her a grotesque look heightened 
by the background of the untidy 
room, the tumbled studio couch. 

She said, “Now you’ve got me all 
waked up you might as well come in.” 
She disappeared into the bathroom 
and came back swallowing a couple 
of aspirin tablets. Then she smiled 
with her sudden infectious gaiety, 
that could almost make me forget the 
night before. “Boy, have I got a 
head,” she said, easing herself onto 
the couch warily. ‘Pardon me if I 
seem to go back to bed, but it looks 
like little Lacey took one too many 
last night .. . And speaking of last 
night,” she added too carelessly, 
“what became of you and the boy 
friend? We looked around and all 
of a sudden you were gone.” 

I didn’t want to fence. “You know 
that isn’t true, Lacey,” I said. “You 
were the ones that were suddenly 
gone. We looked all over for you. I 
finally came home when we couldn’t 
find you. And I heard you come in 
about dawn.” 

“Don’t you get a little tired of spy- 
ing on me?” she demanded furiously. 

“Lacey, no!” I was genuinely hurt. 
“Lacey, honestly, all I thought was 
that I could help keep you from be- 
ing too lonely—” 

She smiled scornfully, reached for 
a crumpled pack of cigarettes, drew 
One out and jabbed a match viciously 
against its folder. ‘Lonely! What 
else could I be around here? I’m used 
to being among folks that know how 
to live, have a good time! But I don’t 
Suppose you can understand that!” 

“Yes, I ean,” I said, looking at her 
miserable little face. She was like a 
sick, cross child. “Lacey, I can un- 
derstand what it must be like for 
you, coming up here where it’s all 
so different—” 

“Td go crazy if I didn’t find a few 
friends for myself!” 

_ That was a mistake, and she knew 
it when I said, “A few?” Then Mc- 
Geehan wasn’t the only one! She 
glanced away from me, leaned over 
with a groan to snub out her cigarette. 

“All right,” she said sulkily after a 
moment. “Now you know. You’ve 
got a swell chance to make me look 
like poison to Kit. That’s what you 
wanted, isn’t it?” 


When your complexion 
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You can see a complexion signal SOS! 
You can feel it! Look at your skin— 
is it drab, coarsened? Feel it—is it 
coated with tiny dry skin cells? 


She LM inute Mash 


Let this new way of using Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream come to your rescue! Spread a mask 
of Cream over cheeks, throat, forehead— 
all but eyes. Leave 1 full minute. Let its 
“keratolytic’’ action do its 


“Quick as a jiffy the new 
1-Minute Mask softens and 
brightens my complexion 
after a day working for The 
Navy League. I’d be lost 
without this quick refresher!” 
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good work. Then 
tissue off the Mask! 


Complexion fatrer i 
...and smoother 


Beneath the bland whiteness of 
the 1-Minute Mask your face has 
been given a “‘re-styling’’! 

Little skin roughnesses have been 
loosened . . . tight-clinging bits 
of grime dissolved. Besides 
feeling softer, your skin has a 

fresher, new look—cleaner 
... brighter! Make-up goes 
on slickly—and stays! 
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Learn this Beauty Double-Tall 


3 or 4 times a week, Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream ‘“‘re-styles”’ 
your face with the thrilling 
1-Minute Mask shown above. 
It’s designed for big moments— 
to help you look your prettiest! 
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Every day—before every make- 
up—spread on a film of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream for powder base. 
Not ‘“oozy’’... not drying. Helps 
.. protect skin in mean weather 
~ —holds make-up for hours! 


When You Use This Amazing 


4 Purpose Rinse 


In one, simple, quick operation, LOVALON 
will do all of these 4 important things 
for your hair. 
1. Gives lustrous highlights. 
2. Rinses away shampoo film. 


3. Tints the hair as it rinses. 

4. Helps keep hair neatly in place. 
LOVALON does not permanently dye 
or bleach. It is a pure, odorless hair rinse, 
in 12 different shades. Try LOVALON. 
At stores which sell foilef goods — .«axeR5e2- 
25¢ for 5 rinses : 


10¢ for 2 rinses LOV ALO NN 
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PRN The smart styling, 
craftsmanship that has made Bastian 
the quality leader for 48 years! YET 
INEXPENSIVE PRICES! Catalog 
shows over 300 designs in sterling 
silver, and gold plate on sterling. 
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LIGHT BROWN to BLACK 
Gives a natural, youthful 
appearance. Easy to use in the clean “x 
privacy of your home; not greasy; will not 
rub off nor interfere with curling. For 30 
years millions have used it with complete 
satisfaction. $1.35 for sale everywhere. 
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“No,” I said slowly. And I hoped it 
was true! 

She eyed me. “But you’re going to 
use it, now you’ve got it. You’re going 
to tell Kit, aren’t you?” 

“I—I don’t know—” I faltered. 

She seized me by my shoulders. 
“Barbara, I swear there wasn’t any 
harm in what I did last night. I 
couldn’t bear it for Kit to think there 
was. You know it would be a mighty 
sad thing for him to have to go away 
on his next trip thinking things like 
that about his wife. TPll do anything 
you want, if you won’t tell. Any- 
thing!” 

“T don’t want you to do anything,” 
I said, “except what you wouldn’t 
mind Kit knowing about.” 

“IT promise, Barbara!” 

She didn’t keep her promise, but I 
knew by then that I couldn’t tell Kit. 
If I had wanted him myself, it would 
have been easy and right to tell; but 
because I loved him it would be all 
wrong. 


NCE that was decided, I felt a 

strange relief. I could not be happy, 
I could never be happy without Kit, 
but I felt a sort of peace that is hard 
to describe. At the office I worked 
like an automaton, able again to type 
out my long complicated forms with- 
out a mistake. The men’s careless 
talk at the canteen no longer bothered 
me. I could hear them talk about 
“ea shooters” and know they meant 
machine guns, yet not shiver with 
fear for Kit. Somewhere a voice in- 
side me was calmly reassuring: 
“What’s going to happen will happen, 
and there’s nothing you can do about 
ites” 

That serenity was shattered, though, 
when Kit returned and I had to watch 
him with Lacey—watch the amused 
affection in his eyes at her cute, child- 
like high spirits. She was a different 
girl when he was there, all gaiety 
and sweetness. Perhaps she really 
does love him, I thought dully. 

Then, shatteringly, would come the 
realization that I could still take him 
away from her. I could change that 
expression in his eyes to one of 
hatred when he looked at her. 

When I was alone—at night, know- 
ing that they were together next door 
—I clenched my hands and pressed 
them against my mouth to stifle the 
words that were clamoring to be 
uttered. But each time I saw them 
I arranged a smile on my face and was 
silent. I might lose my love, my 
happiness, my whole life—but I would 
keep one thing: the right to look into 
my own eyes in the mirror without 
flinching away in self-disgust. 

Until the night Kit came, unex- 
pectedly, in to the canteen. It was 
still early, and the place was only a 
quarter full. He came straight over 
to my counter and said unceremo- 
niously, “Can you come home with 
me?” s 

I looked at the strange cold look of 
his face with wonder and I said, “Of 
course.” 

“Td like to have you with me when 
I see Lacey. There’s something—” 
He broke off. 

I went to get permission and joined 
him on the street. We walked silently 
to the apartment house. 

When he opened the door, Lacey 
whirled from the mirror where she 
had been rouging her lips. “Kit, 
you're so late! I thought you’d be 
home an hour ago and—” she began 
petulantly, and stopped when she 
saw me. 


Kit paid no attention. He looked 
at her without emotion. “Lacey, tell 
me the truth,” he said quietly. “Lacey, 
what’s the truth of what I’ve been 
hearing about you?” 

Lacey’s stare went from him to me, ' 
and her face lost all its color so that 
the rouge stood out starkly on her 
lips. “I might have known you’d 
cross me up!” she said tightly, shrilly. 
“Promising you wouldn’t—” 

“Lacey, stop!”” I put my hands on 
her shoulder. “I haven’t told him!” 

But anger had flooded her brain 
with fury and she was no longer 
able to hear or think. “All right!” 
she cried out wildly. “Now he’s got 
your story he might as well have 
the rest.” She whirled on Kit. “Do 
you think I’d ever have married you 
if I’'d known what I was getting? 
A guy that couldn’t be pried loose 
from his cash without a crow-bar!” 
She drew up her small body and 
fairly spat her words at him. “You 
listen here, Kit Ericson! If you ever 
thought I was planning to sit by the 
fire and watch your little business 
grow an inch a year till we were old, 
I’m telling you right now that you 
were mighty wrong!” 

Kit said, “Yes. I was wrong.” 
That was all. But something about 
the very quietness of the way he 
said it made Lacey hear him, see him, 
suddenly. She looked bewildered as 
if she listened to the echoes of her 
own voice saying the things that she 
had said, and she was afraid. 

Kit went on. “Barbara didn’t tell 
me anything. A fellow at the union 
hall told me. I wouldn’t believe him— 
but I believed him enough to want 
Barbara here with me when I asked 
you about it. I guess—that was a 
good idea.” 

Some of lLacey’s defiance came 
back. She laughed. “Yes, I guess 
it was. What you didn’t know before, 
you know now.” She shrugged. “Oh, 
well. I can’t say I’m too sorry. It 
was bound to happen, sooner or 
later.” 

“Good bye, Lacey,” Kit said. 


OOD BYE, Kit. It was fun while 

it lasted, wasn’t it?” 

Kit didn’t answer that pitiful at- 
tempt at gallantry. He turned to- 
ward the door, and I followed him. 
Vll always remember my last sight 
of Lacey—a flamboyant figure in a 
searlet jersey, slender and graceful, 
extravagant against the drab back- 
ground—of a furnished apartment in 
a New England town. 

Kit and I went into my apartment 
and I made some coffee. We didn’t 
talk; we were both too exhausted 
with the tension we had been 
through. But we were at peace. I 
think he felt as I did, that the future 
was straight and clear ahead of us, 
with no happiness very near, but 
shining far off in the future. We 
could hope, we could get through the 
present with its waiting and danger 
and hard work, and while we did our 
job we could plan and build and 
dream. It was as settled and sure 
in the very air around us as if we 
had talked about it. 

As settled, in fact, as it is today. 
For as I write, word has just come 
that Lacey’s divorce has been made 
final. Kit doesn’t know—he’s at sea, 
and it will be weeks, perhaps, before 
he is back. But he will come back, 
safely. Of that I am sure, just as 
I am sure that these days of war will 
at last bring triumph to men of good 
will. everywhere. 


| 


x her voice was amazingly gentle. 


Tell Me You’re Mine 


Continued from page 47 


whom I could talk, someone to 
help me clarify my mind. Some- 
one really, I suppose, although I 
didn’t admit it in so many words, 
to pat me on the back and tell me 
that all my fears were foolish. And 
so I went back to the boarding house. 
Good old Gracie was there, God bless 
her, and she knew, the minute she 
looked at my face, that something had 
happened. But she was smart enough 
to keep quiet about it, to let me get 
around to telling her in my own way. 

We went out and had some chile 
together at our favorite little cafe, 
where even at nine in the evening 
it’s difficult to get a table. And after 
Td eaten, hardly tasting the hot food, 
I told her everything, swearing her 
to secrecy about my marriage be- 
cause of my promise to Dean. 

To her, that marriage seemed about 
the most glamorous thing that had 
ever happened to anyone—you re- 
member how impressed she’d been 
with Dean when first I introduced 
them!—and she at once began to find 
a thousand excuses for Dean’s sudden 
departure. I gave her the little note 
to read, and she interpreted it so 
generously that I began to catch her 
mood, too, began to feel that maybe 
everything was going to turn out all 
right after all. 


HEN I told her, too, about Tom’s 
confession before he had left on the 
train. She made a deprecating ges- 
ture with her hand, and said, “Oh, 
Jackie—how can you mention him in 
‘the same breath with Dean?” 
Somehow, that stung. I resented 
her words about Tom. I felt—well, 
sort of motherly about Tom Trumble. 
| And anyway, troubled as I was about 
‘everything, one fact was clear—Dean 
Hunter was perfectly able to take 
‘ care of himself, but Tom Trumble was 
the kind who needed someone to 
stand up for him 
I stood up. “Let’s go, Gracie,’ I 
said, and suddenly I was in a panic 
to get away, for I felt the backwash 
of that strong tide of emotion which 
| had carried me on its crest for a while. 
I felt tears rising stingingly, unre- 
| pressibly, to my eyes. I stumbled 
out, leaving Gracie to pay the bill. 
In a moment, she caught up to me, 
slipped her arm through mine, guid- 
\ing me. I tried to stop crying, but 
'it was beyond my control now. I 
| even tried to make myself laugh’ by 
| picturing how ridiculous I must look, 
walking along the street crying, just 
/as a child, unashamed of tears, does. 
But I couldn’t help it; the past hours 
bore down on me and I was. tor- 
| mented by a sense of disaster and the 
| fear that I had taken false, irretrace- 
ably false, steps. 
Gracie put her arms about me, ane 
“ce m 
a fiend, Jackie. Was it what I said 
_ about Tom? Who am I to decide how 
| you feel about whom and when? 
| Maybe this Tom Trumble is your boy 
| —and Dean Hunter just your sup- 
pressed desire—or, rather, not so very 


|| suppressed, but— 


“Oh, Gracie, ” I cried, half sobbing, 
| half laughing at her tangled up way 
of trying to make things clear. ‘“Let’s 
get home in a hurry. I guess I’m just 
tired.” 
I was afraid, when I went to bed, 
that I wouldn’t be able to sleep, that 
the night would be a thousand years 


"The ‘Little General’ keeps 
my hands working 


No more red, weather- 
chapped hands since 
I've been using Hinds_ 
that Honey of a lotion! 


My hands get plenty of hot-water punish- 
ment. But J use Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream Jefore and after housework. Hinds 
skin-softeners help guard my handsagainst 
dryness, roughness. After work Hinds 
gives my hands a softer, whiter look. 
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WORKS FAST! Even one application 
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whiter look. 
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You correct faulty living habits—unless liver 
bile flows freely every day into your intestines to 
help digest fatty foods and guard against con- 
stipation. SO USE COMMON SENSE! Drink 
more water, eat more fruit and vegetables. And 
if assistance is needed, take Dr. Edwards’ Olive 
Tablets. They not only assure gentle yet thorough 
bowel movements but ALSO pep up liver bile 
secretion to help digest fatty foods. 

Olive Tablets, being purely vegetable, are won- 
derful! Used successfully for over 20 years by 
Dr. F. M. Edwards in treating patients for 
constipation and sluggish liver bile, today Olive 
Tablets are justly the choice of thousands upon 
thousands of grateful users. Test their goodness 
TONIGHT! Follow label directions. 15¢, 30¢, 60¢. 
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And Colon’ Troubles—FREE BOOK 


If afflicted with Colon and Rectal troubles, or 
Stomach conditions, write today for large 122- 
page FREE BOOK. McCleary Clinic, HC 1505 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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mental, orange blossom mounting. Wedding ring is deeply em- 
bossed, yellow gold plate in exquisite Honeymoon design. Either 
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Asthma Agony 
Curbed First Day 


For Thousands of Sufferers 
Choking, gasping, wheezing Bronchial Asthma 
attacks poison your system, ruin your health and 
put a load on your heart. Thousands quickly and 
easily palliate recurring choking, gasping, bron- 
chial Asthma symptoms with a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion called Mendaco to help nature remove thick 
strangling excess mucus and promote freer breath- 
ing and restful sleep. Mendaco is not a smoke, 
dope or injection. Just pleasant tasteless tablets. 
Iron clad guarantee—money back unless satis- 
factory. Mendaco is only 60ec at druggists. 


Money Back 
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Get a jar of Golden Peacock Bleach Creme 
this evening—use as directed before going to 
bed—look for big improvement in the morn- 
ing. In a few days surface blemishes, mud- 
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smoother looking complexion. Sold on 
money back guarantee at all drug, depart- 
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long, as lonely, fear-ridden nights 
always are. But I fell asleep almost 
at once. I must have been completely 
exhausted, physically, mentally and 
emotionally. 

Next day was better, easier to get 
through, for I awoke with the strange, 
sort of suspended-in-air feeling that 
the whole thing was only something 
I’d dreamed. I sat down, before I 
went to work, to try to write a note 
to Dean, but I had to tear up three 
before I finally got down on paper 
one that made sense, one that didn’t 
make me seem like a silly fool. 

Oh, I don’t mean that I didn’t care. 
There was a funny, hurt spot, like 
a sharp stone pressing into my breast. 
But sleep had somehow put a protec- 
tive covering around it—the hurt was 
dull now, not swift pain. And the 
image of Dean had been strangely 
dulled, too. The sight of him, the 
sound of him, the touch of his hands 
was a memory and not a reality as 
I moved about in my dream-like state 
that morning. Strangely, I could re- 
member Tom Trumble better. I could 
see his face sharply, recall his funny, 
half-awkward puppy-dog  lovable- 
ness. I could remember what he had 
said to me before he left, and how 
he had gone, finally, with hope still 
in his heart. 


THE office was buzzing when I got 
there. Anyone who’s ever been in 
the radio business knows what a vari- 
able, uncertain, but fascinating profes- 
sion it can be. Of course, I’d only been 
on the fringe, watching the stars, 
listening to the conferences, taking 
down the letters of negotiation and 
agreement, putting in my little two 
cents’ worth at rehearsals, but even 
so, I always felt that radio was my 
job, that I was, in a small but still 
important way, a part of it. 

That morning, the buzzing in the 
office concerned that now-famous 
program of Hiya Soldier. Word had 
got around that the show at which 
the soldier “broke up” in a sentimen- 
tal song and the popular Dean Hun- 
ter pulled the continuity together, was 
their best performance to date—that 
the show had really hit a new stride. 
And I felt—well, sort of possessive 
about the whole thing. I don’t know 
how to explain it, but the office gos- 
sip, the talk that something new and 
important was brewing, in a way 
made up for the hurt Dean had caused 
me yesterday, for the loneliness, the 
sense of being at loose ends, which 
I felt. 

I was in Colonel Wilson’s office that 
morning when one of the toughest 
radio men in Washington came in, to 
say, “We’ve got mail and calls and 
wires on that show that’d make your 
head swim. They loved it. It made 
people believe that it was the real 
goods. A soldier begins to cry while 
singing a song about his home. Then 
their favorite singer steps up and 
finishes the song for him while the 
audience chimes in. It’s a winner! 
Boy, I’ve seen ’em try for an effect 
like that in rehearsal, but it never 
quite comes off. Believe me, it only 
goes over when it’s the real thing.” 

I suppose it was feminine vanity 
that came to my rescue to help me 
through that day. The idea that my 
husband and a boy who said he loved 
me were the center of a lot of talk 
like that gave me a warm little glow 
of pleasure, thawed away some of the 
ache. 

That afternoon came the telegram 
from Dean. It was short, and it was 


unsatisfactory—saying only that we’d 
see each other very soon—but it was 
something. It suggested no plan, 
gave me nothing to dream about, but 
it he:¢3d. So I was feeling a lot bet- 
ter when Colonel Wilson sent for me, 
just about closing time. 

And when I heard the Colonel’s 
plan, my heart began to beat almost 
unpleasantly fast. He wanted a re- 
peat show. Since everyone was 1n 
agreement—public and officials and 
critics alike—that it had been such a 
hit, why not bring the two men back 
on the program? 

I turned my face away, for I knew 
what that repeat performance would 
mean to me must show there. My 
heart raced, imagining it. That first 
program had had my destiny wrapped 
up in it. And now there was to be 
another one, one which would surely 
untangle, inevitably, dramatically, the 
twisted threads that fate had spun 
for me in the first one. 

The Colonel was waiting for me to 
say something, and finally I managed, 
“Do you think the Army will let 
Trumble come east again?” 

He shook his head. “That’s the 
least of my worries. The real ques- 
tion is—can we get Dean Hunter to 
make another trip?” 

Could we? “Oh—I—I think so,” I 
said, quickly. 

The Colonel smiled, and his eyes 
were twinkling. 

“Oh, we could, could we?” he 
chuckled. “What is this strange power 
you have over big radio stars?” 

I turned away from: him, looking 
out the window at the scurrying traf- 
fic below, wondering myself—not 
what power, but if I really had it. 
Suppose I just sent for Dean, I mused. 
Just sent for him, without a reason, 
but urged him to come to me. Would 
he come? A husband would. Well, 
Dean was my husband—oh, but he 
wasn’t like a husband! 

The Colonel’s voice brought me 
pack with a start. “You don’t have 
to answer, young lady. I know how 
things are.” 

I swung around to face him. “You 
mean you—?” I began. 


HE smiled and put up his hand to 
stop me. “Now calm down, missy. 
I don’t know any details. All I know 
is that I had a phone eall from Dean 
Hunter before he went back to New 
York, and—” 

“He phoned you?” 

“Yes—he was trying to reach you 
and thought I might know where you 
were. When I told him that I didn’t, 
he said he had to go back to New 
York, and he added, “Take extra spe- 
cial care of her, will you, Bill?’ ” 

I felt as if I had walked into a 
bracing wind from a hot, stuffy room. 
Dean had tried to find me. Dean had 
told the Colonel to keep his eye on 
me. “He said that?” 

Colonel Wilson nodded. “Does that 
surprise you?” His eyes were twin- 
kling again, pleasure crinkling the 
corners of his mouth. 

“No.” Then I laughed a little, a laugh 
that sounded high and relieved. “No.” 

“So listen to this, young lady. 
“We've decided on a repeat show, as 
I told you. And I’ve decided that 
you're just the person to go up to 
New York and arrange for a return 
appearance of Dean Hunter on Hiya 
Soldier!” f 

“Me?” It was going to be all right. 
I could see Dean— 

“Yes, you.” 

“When?” 


“Bright and early tomorrow morn- 
ing. Is that all right with you?” 

Was it all right with me? Oh, noth- 
ing could have been righter. Every- 
thing was working out to banish my 
fears, to put my topsy-turvy world 
back on its feet. I don’t know to 
this day whether Dean and Colonel 
Wilson had talked it over on the 
phone, arranged this as a surprise for 
me. But I knew that things seemed 
to be straightening out, that the sharp 
stone in my breast had gone away. 
I was going to see my husband. Hus- 
band — somehow, it was a funny 
word to think of in connection with 
Dean. I said it over and over to my- 
self as I walked home—trying to 
reconcile it with my curious relation- 
‘ship with Dean Hunter. But it didn’t 
matter. All that mattered was to- 
morrow... 


yy BEN Dean met me at Pennsyl- 
vania Station his arms were filled 
with the most beautiful roses you 
ever saw. “I wanted the mayor to 
come to meet you,” he laughed, “but 
he had to go to a fire.” 

I laughed, too—and I could really 
laugh, now. “You look wonderful, 
Dean. I—I’m so glad to see you!” 

He tucked his arm through mine 
and began to steer me out of the 
station. He did look well—but some- 
how he seemed a little more nervous 
than usual. 

“T couldn’t be gladder to see any- 
body,” he was saying, and then we 
were on our way, laughing and joking 
as we headed for a taxi. 

For the next few days I was once 
again in seventh heaven. Dean, no 
matter what you might think of him, 


| is a most companionable, amiable and 


amusing person to be with. It was 
one round of enjoyment from morn- 
ing till night. And I must admit I 
was carried away by the excitement. 
Of course, I soon gave him Colonel 
Wilson’s message about the repeat 
show and he agreed at once to be 
there. As for myself—and what was 
to become of the two of us—I found 
it impossible to spoil the wonderful, 
thrilling hours by raising practical 
considerations. JI remembered my 
father’s warning: never belong to a 
man until you're sure he belongs to 
you. But it was too late to think 
of that. I responded to Dean’s love- 
making because I found him attrac- 
tive and because he was my husband, 
but when I let myself think of it 
I knew that I was living on the edge 
of a precipice and that there was no 
assurance of what the next day would 
bring. 

Then came the night of Margaret 
Shelley’s party. 

At last, I met Diana Stuart. 

Margaret Shelley is probably one 
of the greatest hostesses in the world; 
When she gives a party everybody, 


-even the hostess, has a good time. 


She had become a great success writ- 
ing dramatic radio scripts, Dean ex- 
plained, partially because she dashed 
them off so blithely, and partially 
beeause she understood people so 
well that they had a great naturalness 
about them. Margaretta—that was 
everybody’s nickname for her—had a 
very wealthy husband (in the steel 
business, as I remember it) and they 
lived in a beautiful home out on the 
North Shore of Long Island. 

All those days of careless rapture, 
of extravagance and unconcern about 
tomorrow seem pretty flat now that 
we're in the thick of war, but remem- 
ber how blind so many of us were in 
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Without Painful valty 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
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The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 
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order of kidney function permits poison- 
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and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. Frequent or 
scanty passages with smarting and burning some- 
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kidneys or bladder. 
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Doan’s Pills. _ 
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those weeks and months before Pearl 
Harbor. The fact is, it’s difficult to 
remember and believe how gay and 
unconcerned the people were that 
night. 

Margaret Shelley had a great knack 
of gathering together all the most 
amusing and attractive people in the 
radio industry. Her home was one 
of those big frame houses set on a 
little hill with sloping lawns, with one 
huge maple tree and shrubs and 
hedges that gave you the feeling there 
was no form or plan to the landscap- 
ing but that there wasn’t a corner of 
the estate that wasn’t picturesque. 

The house, by the time we got there 
that fall evening, was simply jammed 
with guests. Margaret knew every- 
body, and nobody who was invited 
to one of her parties ever failed to 
show up. Margaret was witty and 
warm—a warmth I felt the moment 
Dean introduced us. 

“This is my favorite person, Mar- 
garetta,’ he said and she took my 
hand warmly and. said, “I’m really 
glad to know you.’ 


| aly was glamour in the place 
and everybody felt it. There was 
tension, too, and I soon found out 
why. It centered around Dean Hunter 
—and me. 

A lot of us were crammed into the 
little room beside the huge dining 
room. Here Margaretta was accus- 
tomed to hold court behind the tiny 
bar and mix each guest’s favorite 
drink. There were more of us in this 
cubicle than in all the other rooms 
of the huge house put together. But 
it was very gay and the air was filled 
with pleasant banter. Then Margar- 
etta said in her forthright way, “Oh, 
Dean, I must tell you. Diana is com- 
ing.” 
I saw that his face went suddenly 
pale, but he said, “Margaretta, you 
demon. You know she shouldn’t—” 

“Now I know just what you're 

going to say, Dean,” she told him, 
“but don’t be silly enough to think 
that I’d invite her. Not me. She just 
wrote me a note which said—well, 
here it is right here—so listen: “Dear 
Margaretta. Of course you can’t in- 
vite me to your soirée since Dean 
will have to bring his little visiting 
firewoman. But I wouldn’t miss it 
for the world, darling, so Ill be there 
with bells on. Love, Diana. Think 
of it—a thing like that happening 
right in these four walls! How does 
it feel, child,” she went on, smiling 
at me warmly, “to be in the middle 
of a drama? Just you, and Dean, 
and this fantastic demon of a 
woman . 

Then Margaretta Shelley was sud- 
denly starting a new sentence, directed 
at the tall, striking blonde who had 
come into the room, and whom I 
instantly recognized as the girl I’d 
seen in the lobby of the Washington 
hotel that fateful morning-after. 

Margaretta was saying, “Why, 
Diana. Fancy meeting you here. Don’t 
you really think you should knock 
before entering a private apartment?” 

Diana Stuart’s voice was calm, 
dangerously so. “Now, Margaretta, 
don’t you start being clever. I came 
here to look at the little Washington 
heartbreaker and I intend to... 
She faced me squarely but went on 
talking to the crowd. “Well,” she 
said, ‘she’s not half bad, is she, in a 
certain repulsive sort of way? 

There was a gasp, like a hiss from 
an engine, in that little room. People 
began to turn away and Margaretta 


was busy with mixing a drink. Dean 
was incredibly pale, glaring with un- 
relenting fury at this woman. It 
was easy to see that she had had too 
many drinks and that she was de- 
termined to cause trouble. Some 
sixth sense told me that this was 
one time in my life when I had to 
call on all my self control to keep 
from showing the white fury that 
burned inside of me. I said very 
quietly to Margaret Shelley, “Perhaps 
I should have a drink, please. Id 
like to try to catch up 

Margaretta iawebeal out loud, and 
Dean gasped. Diana Stuart turned on 
her heel and unluckily for her stag- 
gered a little as she went into the 
other room. Then Margaretta said 
with emphasis, ‘“We’ll drink to you, 
Washington heartbreaker. You're all 
right, God love you,” and the crowd’s 


.hervousness dissolved in laughter as 


they all joined in the drink. 

Supper passed uneventfully—Mar- 
garetta managed to keep Diana and 
me conveniently apart. It was a 
superb buffet, spread across the long 
dining room table with every manner 
of meat, fish, and hors d’oeuvre. All 
of us ate eagerly, because it was so 
excellently planned and prepared, 
and because the wine we were served 
was a rare experience even in those 
days. 

After dinner, Margaretta found a 
chance to take me aside and tell me 
what apparently had been on her mind 
all evening. 

“Tell me something,” she said when 
we were sitting alone in a little win- 
dow cove in her bedroom, “hasn’t 
Dean ever told you about this Diana 
Stuart?” 

“He gave me a letter to mail to her 
once. A good-by letter.” 

“Isn’t that just like Dean! Well, I 
thought he wouldn’t tell you directly. 
So I will. They have been very close 
for almost six years.’ 

“T see.’ 

pone s married to somebody else.” 

see 

“She never has wanted to get a 
divorce because her husband takes 
very good care of her and she was 
never sure that Dean would.” 

“T see.” 

“Stop saying I see.” 

“Tm sorry,” I turned away from her 
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_wife—and find one fast. 
lone all right, didn’t he, Washington 


because my voice had trembled as I 
said that. 

“Vou’re really sweét,” she said. “I 
like you.” 

“T like you,” I told her honestly. 

“T want to tell you something,” she 
said then. 

“Please do.” 

“You've got to be strong with Dean. 
You know that, don’t you?” 

“T know it now. Thanks.” 

“Don’t thank me. Do something.” 

‘What’ll I do?” 

“Well, you might just marry him, 
for instance.” 

“That’s an idea,’ I said darkly, 
*Tll think about it.” 

Then we went out into the hall and 
ran smack into Diana Stuart. 

“T’ve been telling this child,” Mar- 
garetta said, “that she ought to marry 
Dean.” 

“Please,” I said, “let’s go down- 
stairs.” 

“Wait,” Diana said, glaring down 
at me. “Didn’t she tell you that she’s 
already married to Dean Hunter?” 

“No,” said Margaretta giving me a 
curious look, “she did not. Well, good 


| for you, child.” 


“Tt’s a great secret,” Diana Stuart 
went on. “Only a few people know 
it—a very exclusive few.” 


PLAYED into her hands, inad- 

vertently. It was her moment, and 
she knew it. 

“A—a few people?” I echoed. 

“Ves,” Diana Stuart said, with mock- 
ing emphasis. “Besides myself—his 


draft board!” 


“What does that crack mean?” 
Margaretta asked in an odd whisper. 

“Tt means,’ Diana Stuart replied, 
“that Dean Hunter couldn’t marry me 
because—well, you know why not— 
so he had to find himself a wife—any.- 
He found 


heartbreaker?” 
“Yes,” I said. And there wasn’t 
anything more to say. I turned away. 
Margaretta hesitated. Finally she 


‘hurried down the steps beside me, her 


hand on my arm, throwing back over 


‘her shoulder, “I’ll have a few choice 
‘things to say to you later, Diana.” 


At the foot of the stairs I turned 


| to her, seeing her through glazed eyes. 


“Dean found a wife,” I repeated, dully, 
and then—“Oh, Margaretta—find me 


-someone to take me to the station?” 


She nodded. “If you’re sure you 
want to go. You’re sure you don’t 
want to ask Dean—?” 

I shook my head. My whole world 
had crumbled about me. All I wanted 
to do was to get away, away from 
everything and everyone. 

I knew, by the time I got back to 
the hotel, that I must return to 
Washington right away. I couldn’t 
talk now, couldn’t argue. It just isn’t 
in me to say why did you do this, 
why didn’t you do that, when I’ve 
been hurt. I still had to find out 
just why Dean Hunter had left me 
the day after our wedding. I still 
had to decide whether he had asked 
me to marry him that mad night just 
because he thought, in those pre- 
Pearl Harbor days, that a married 
man was in less danger of being 
drafted. That was a terrible thing 
to be asked to believe of your hus- 
band. And I wouldn’t have believed 
it, except that Dean had behaved so 
Strangely. So, even though I knew 
that Diana Stuart had what she 
thought was ample reason to lie to 
me, something told me that there was 
truth in what she had revealed in 
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“a 


her moment of anger. 

But it would all have to wait. It 
would have to wait until I could 
think clearly, until I could plan, until 
I could stiffen myself to meet the blow 
if my terrible suspicions were con- 
firmed. It would all have to wait. 
Dean would be coming to Washington. 
By then, my mind would be clearer. 
I would know what to say, what to do. 

I threw things into my bag any 
which way, realizing that my only 
hope was to get away and get away 
quickly, and I took the next train for 
Washington. 


WEEN I got home next morning, 
[ needed a chance to get myself 
settled and calmed down a bit. What 
I did was to fall, still dressed, across 
the bed, and take a long nap. 

I woke up in the middle of the after- 
noon and went down to see what the 
ice box had to offer, trying to manage 
a laugh at myself for being hungry 
in the midst of all my troubles. And 
still I was putting off thinking about 
Dean. 

Upstairs again I began listlessly to 
comb my hair, to fix my face. There 
wasn’t any reason to fix up, but I 
had to be doing something, anything, 
to keep from thinking. I just didn’t 
dare let myself think of Diana Stuart 
and what she had said, quite yet. 

The downstairs bell rang, and I 
pulled myself together to face Gracie. 
But in a moment there was a knock 
on my door. Not Gracie after all, 
then—she never knocked. 

I opened the door—and there he 
stood, grinning broadly, with a huge 
florist’s box under his arm, out of 
which the long stems of roses pro- 
truded. He looked down at me, wait- 
ing for me to speak, but I was too 
amazed to say anything for a long 
moment. 


At last I managed, “Why, Tom 
Trumble!” 

His grin broadened. ‘“That’s right!” 

“Why look at you,” I cried. “How 
did you get to Washington? You look 
wonderful—that’s the handsomest 
uniform I ever saw. And you’ve 


brought me flowers—oh, it’s so good 
to see you, Tom!” 

It’s in unexpected moments like 
that when you really find out how 
you feel about a person—how glad 
you are to be with him, how much he 
means to you. Tom Trumble was 
like a tonic to me, feeling as I did, and 
I made no effort to hide my pleasure 
at seeing him. For the next few 
minutes we chattered to each other 
like a couple of lonely magpies. 

The officials at his camp hadn’t 
wanted him to come all the way back 
to New York. They pointed out that 


flelle fo- 


FRANCES WAYNE—who brought to radio something brand new 
in the way of a sultry voice and subtle delivery. 
born in Somerville, Massachusetts, and when she discovered that 
she had the kind of voice people like to pay to listen to, she 
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with her brother, Nick Jarrett, clarinet playing band leader. 
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that Charlie Barnet heard her, and promptly invited her to sing 
with his top-ranking band. Now one of the outstanding features 
of the orchestra is Frances singing her famous version of the 


Frances was 


But 


It was while she was singing there 


song, Cheatin’ on Me" 


they were getting ready for a war, 
and didn’t have time to think of 
radio programs. But Tom had leave 
coming to him, and when he asked 
permission to come to Washington on 
his own time, it was granted—and 
here he was. And since the return 
engagement on Hiya Soldier was still 
several days off he was full of all 
kinds of plans about what he was 
going to do meanwhile. 

He sat beside me on the cot which 
was my bed and parlor sofa all in 
one, and so intent was he on his 
plans that he didn’t even notice how 
closely I was watching him. He 
looked like a different man—as if he’d 
grown up a little even in the short 
time since last I’d seen him. He was— 
well, he was suddenly a man, speak- 
ing like a man, quietly but intently. 


H«. was saying, “The real reason 

had to come to Washington, 
eG is this: in the next years V’ll 
be in this war—don’t let anyone tell 
you different, because we’ve got to 
fight those Nazi murderers sooner or 
later, and I don’t think the Japs feel 
as friendly toward us as they’re pre- 
tending. While I have the chance I 
want to settle something that’s mighty 
important to me, darling. I want to 
get married. I came to Washington 
for that—to hear you say that we can 
be married!” 

Then I had to tell him. 

“T can’t,’ I said, and the voice I 
managed was a hoarse little whisper. 

But that wasn’t answer enough. He 
moved closer to me, and there was 
pain and pleading in his eyes. Passion- 
ately he cried, “You’re going to love 
me one of these days. I know it, 
Jackie! You’ve got to!” 

“TJ” What could I tell him, but 
the truth? “Tom, you don’t under- 
stand. I can’t. I’m married.” 

A moment hung between us tan- 
gible and heavy. 

“You’re—you’re what?” 

“TI married Dean Hunter that night— 
tie vnight you were so worried about 


“| knew it,” he said, flatly. “I guess 
I knew it was something like that.” 
He jumped up from the cot and went 
to the window, standing there, his 
back like-a wall against me, against 
the hurt I represented. Then he 
turned and said, again, “I guess I knew 
it all along, really. Not the exact 
facts, of course, but the general idea. 
It doesn’t change anything, Jackie. 
You’re mine, and I won’t be napey 
till you tell me so!” 

“But Tom—there’s Dean—and—” 

“Yes. That makes it a little more 
difficult. But if I know you, that 
isn’t right for you, and it'll have 


to be remedied. Somehow, I’m going 
to make it happen. 
be my wife!” 


DIDN’T know when, but somehow, 
sometime since Tom had come into 


the room, I had lost the heavy, op- | 
I looked | 


pressive weight of my fears. 
at this tall, lean, strong young man, 


SO positive, so possessive. That pleased 


me. He pleased me, there was no 
doubt of that. 
than pleasure in what I felt for him— 


- woman-fashion, touched by his adora- 
I had to | 


tion and understanding, 
imagine myself in his arms, how 
hard, how tightly, he would hold me. 
Would I ever be there? Would his 
face ever be close to mine, his breath 
warm on my cheek? I had never even 
kissed him. The chances of our be- 


You're going to | 


And there was more | 


longing to each other were pitifully | 


remote. 
ble yearning for him. 

Then the phone rang. It was Dean. 

He had arrived in Washington and 
was at “our hotel” as he called it. 
Could I come right over? 

It was too soon. All the plans I 
had made for thinking things over— 
all my resolves to be calm, to straigh- 
ten out everything in my mind! No, 
I couldn’t see him now—not yet. I 
put him off, told him that I’d see 
him next day. 

When I turned away from the 
phone, Tom was there beside me. 
“Jackie—we’ve got to do something. 
I love you. Can’t you say some- 


But suddenly I felt a terri- | 


thing—anything—to give me some 


hope?” 


And suddenly I found that I could. 


I found that I could give him hope 
because the same hope was rising in 
me, like a strong tide, sweeping away 
all my fears ahead of it. There had 
to be a way. It was as if I were 
seeing him for the first time, really, 


“Tom, Tom,’ I whispered. “How 
did this ever ineojerein? Oh, I’m so 
terribly mixed up | 

“T know it,” hee ap “That’s why 


we've got to go over there right now.” 
“Over there?” I gasped. “Over 
where?” 
“To wherever Dean Hunter is. 
You’ve got to talk to him—now.” 
“Oh, but I can’t,” I told him. 
“Don’t you see, » he said quietly, 


“there’s no hope for us until you | 


settle things between you. And there’s 
got to be hope for us; Jackie. 
know that, don’t you? 


You | 


I raised my eyes to his for re- | 


assurance. “Yes— 

Then, at last, the strength of his 
young arms was about me, crushing 
me until I couldn’t breathe, didn’t 
want to breathe, didn’t want "to ever 
be anywhere else but with him. His 
eager young body was close to me, 
his mouth near to my ear as he 
whispered hoarsely, “Jackie, will you 
do as I say?” 

My heart was filled with joy, but 
my mind was leaden with fear that 
this new and wonderful dream would 
never come true, that the promise this 


strange young man held for me would | 


never be fulfilled. But in answer to 
his question I said, softly, 


do it.” 
And then he told me what I must do! 


What is Tom’s plan for Jackie? 
Will he be able to break the tie be- 
tween her and Dean Hunter? Be sure 
to read the dramatic conclusion of 
“Tell Me You're Mine” in the April 


issue of Radio Mirror, on all news- | 


stands March 5 
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“Yes, || 
Tommy—tell me what to do and rl i 


I must tell Bill right away about the 
new job that I was to have—tell him 
and have it talked out and over with, 
‘and the air cleared for perfect hap- 
piness for the rest of his shore leave. 

Tucking my arm through his, I 
drew him into the living room. “I’ve 
‘got something I want to talk about,” 

‘IT told him, “and I want to talk about 
it right away.” 

He smiled that funny, endearing, 
nose-crinkling smile of his. 

“Anything you have to say, lady, 
it will be a pleasure to hear. But I’d 
better not look at you, or Ill forget 
to listen.” 

I shook my head. “This is serious, 
Bill. It’s about—” and suddenly there 
didn’t seem to be words to begin— 
“about the future.” 

“The future? I thought we’d hashed 
the future out until we practically had 
an hour-by-hour schedule for it, 
funnytace. When this show is over, 
Im going back to medical school. 
You'll be a full-fledged nurse by then. 
And when I’ve finished, you'll help 
me in my practice, and we'll live 

‘happily ever after. Right?” 

And then I realized, for the first 

time, how dreadfully this was going 
‘to complicate our plans for the future 
—realized it when I knew that this 
time I couldn’t echo that question with 
a firm, “Right!” And the _ silence 
“where that reassuring, affirmative 
| little word should have been, grew 
/and hung between us. 
‘ Bills tone had lost its banter. 
| “Judy—honey, is something wrong?” 

Wrong? No—I was still sure that 


| 
( 
i 
{ 
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My Life to Live 
Continued from page 26 


it was the rightest thing that had ever 
happened to me. Why should I hesi- 
tate to tell him? Why should I feel 
suddenly a little ashamed? 

I attempted to smile, as I blurted it 
out. “Bill, ’'ve got some news. Won- 
derful news, for me. But—well, may- 
be it'll be a shock to you. I—I’m not 
going to be a nurse.” 

He stared at me without speaking 
for an instant. “What did you say?” 
he asked, finally, and his voice was 
level, neither calm nor angry, neither 
warm nor cold, so its very dullness 
frightened me. “You’re not going to 
be a nurse?” 


I SHOOK my head, and I sat up a 
little straighter. This was my hap- 
piness, the best thing that had hap- 
pened to me since Bill told me he 
loved me. I wasn’t going to spoil it 
for myself by apologizing, by being 
afraid. “Yes, Bill. I’ve had the most 
marvelous offer—or, rather, Don 
Winters managed to get it forme. I’m 
going to sing with Bob Halsey’s band. 
The audition’s tomorrow, and Don 
says it’s really all set. And that’s 
just a start, of course—it won’t be 
long before—’ My words tumbled 
on, putting off the time when Bill 
must answer me. 

“So Don Winters has talked you 
out of being a nurse?” 

I didn’t like that. Don Winters was 
my friend. He’d helped me. 
wouldn’t have his name spoken in 
the tone Bill had used. “Don didn’t 
talk me out of anything,” I told him, 
stiffly. “It was my voice that counted 


—I can sing. You’ve never seemed 
to take that into account, any of you. 
I can sing—and I’m going to sing!” 
And then the anger which had risen 
swiftly in me was washed away by 
the defeated look in Bill’s eyes. “‘Bill— 
I thought you’d be pleased. I thought 
that anything which would make me 
really happy would please you.” 

He didn’t understand—Bill, on 
whose understanding I had so counted! 
He didn’t understand that my singing 
was to be my life work, just as his 
medicine was his. He had chosen 
his life—I had a right to choose mine, 
instead of having it chosen for me. 
I knew I had to decide right now— 
decide whether I would live my own 
life, in my own way, or the life he 
wanted me to live. 

“IT am serious about it, Bill. I’m 
going ahead with it—nothing can 
stop me.” 

His lips tightened and his eyes grew 
hard. “It isn’t that you want-to sing,” 
he said angrily. “It’s—it’s the gla- 
mour and excitement. That’s all it 
is, Judy.” 

It was as if we were building a 
wall between us—a wall we could 
never break down again. Our mar- 
riage, our love, couldn’t work out 
through this barrier. Now, in the 
moment when I needed him most. 
Bill hadn’t understood! 

“T don’t want you singing in an or- 
chestra,’” he went on grimly. “I don’t 
like it. I—” 

My words cut sharply across his. 
“J_I—I—is that all you can say? 
What about me? Dor” vou con- 
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sider for one moment how I may feel 
about it? Well, let me tell you this, 
Bill, it’s my life. You can’t live it 
for me.” 

His voice quieted a little, then. 
“Judy, don’t you see how much it 
means to us? Everything I’ve built 
in my mind, destroyed! Don’t you see 
that you’ll be running around the 
country with some fly-by-night band, 
your whole life wrapped up in—” 

But I broke in once more. “It’s 

“Won't 


my career, Bill,” I told him. 
you try to understand that?” 

“This isn’t the time to think of 
yourself, Judy,” he said then. “It’s a 
time to think of serving others. The 
way your Aunt Myra has done all 
these years.’ 

“Maybe, Bill. But this is my 
chance, and I’m going to take it.” 

The anger that blazed out then must 
have been seething, in check, in him 
all evening. I don’t remember what 
words formed the angry phrases we 
threw between us. I don’t want to 
remember them. But I know that 
he got to his feet, that he cried, at 
last, “Then we’d better call it off!” 
And that he went out, and closed the 
door behind him. 


I COULD hear his footsteps retreat- 
ing through the darkness. Tears 
came suddenly, scalding my eyes, and 
I hid my face in my hands. 

Aunt Myra came in soon afterwards. 

She looked at me with a smile in 
her gray eyes, and then the smile 
clouded. ‘“What’s the matter, Judy 
dear? Where’s Bill?” And then, 
“You’ve been crying. Has something 
happened?” 

I turned a little away from her, 
looking down into the flickering flames 
of the fireplace. “Something did hap- 
pen, Aunt Myra. We—we quarrelled. 
I—I didn’t think we could ever say 
things like that—I didn’t know—” 

Aunt Myra threw off her cape, sat 
down in her favorite chair. ‘Tell me 
about it, Judy.” She held out her slim, 
capable hands to me. 

Then I couldn’t hide the truth from 
her. Sobs choked my throat once 
more and I flung myself down on the 
floor beside her, grateful for the shel- 
ter of her arms about my shoulders. 

“Aunt Judy, I’m so miserable, so 
terribly miserable!” I poured out the 
whole story then, in a rush of words. 
About the wonderful singing job I 
had ahead of me, of how much it 
would mean to me. And about Bill, 
and what he had said, and how he 
hadn’t understood. And as I told it, 
I had forgotten her own feelings, how 
much it would mean to her, too. 

Aunt Myra listened without inter- 
rupting, but she was sitting stiffly in 
her chair when I had finished, and 
her face was very still and disciplined. 

“Yes,” she said, finally, “I under- 
stand, Judy. I know how you feel.” 

She hid the disappointment, the 
hurt, well. ‘I’m so sorry about Bill,” 
she went on, after a moment, “Those 
things—sometimes happen. We can’t 
have everything we want from life— 
we get some things and we lose 
others.” 

For a long time she was silent then. 
When at last she spoke it was almost 
as if she were talking to herself. “Id 
counted on your being a nurse, you 
know. I saw you—my Judy—taking 
my place. But it doesn’t matter, if 
this other thing is what you really 
want—you wouldn’t be a good nurse, 
dear, if you don’t want to be one.” 

“T did want to be a nurse, Aunt 
Myra,’ I told her. “Only now it 
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seems that I can’t pass up this oppor- 
tunity—I—well, it seems almost like 
a crime to have a voice and not to 
use it—” 

“Of course. If it’s what’s in your 
heart, Judy, it must be right.” 
| It was good to have it over. To 
‘tell her all the things Don had told 
“me about my voice, about my future. 

She smiled down at me, a slow, 
‘tender smile, that was sad, too. “He 
-said all that? I hope, I hope with all 
_my heart, dearest, that it turns out 
the way you want it.” She got to her 
feet and held out her hand to me. 
“If you’ve an audition tomorrow, 
\ Judy, you'll need sleep. And I’ve got 
‘plenty of work ahead of me—” 

I kissed her and ran upstairs. 

The audition was one of the most 
exciting moments I have ever known. 
It was held in the old opera house, 
long empty, and all of Bob Halsey’s 
band was there—there to hear me. 
Don Winters came along, too, to pre- 
sent me to Bob Halsey in person. 

Don was as proud of me as if I’d 
been something he’d created with his 
own hands. “Voice like a bird, Bob,” 
he said. “As for looks—well, you can 
see for yourself. She’s got every- 
thing you need.” j 


EIS in the aisle of the musty 
auditorium, Bob Halsey smiled. 
“Run up on the stage, Miss Crane. Let’s 
have a look and a listen right away.” 

I was paralyzed with fear for just 


'a moment. The man at the upright 


piano was improvising idly. Then he 


‘looked up and grinned a cheery, en- 


couraging, comradely sort of smile, 
and my fear melted away. He swung 
into the introduction of the song I 


‘considered particularly mine—and 
_ Bill’s—“It’s Heaven With You.” 


Once I’d sung that song for Bill, 
and he had listened and smiled and 


| then—then I was in his arms, and he 


was telling me, for the first time, that 
he loved me. So how could I be 


‘afraid? -I sang that song, not for 


Bob Halsey, but for Bill—with all my 
heart in it. I forgot everything ex- 
cept singing. And I was good. I knew 
I was good. 

As I finished, there was a burst of 
applause from the men_ scattered 
through the auditorium. Then they 
came up and crowded around me. 


| And why did I have to think: if only 


Bill could see me, if only he could 
Share this... ? 

Why did I have to think about Bill 
at all? What difference could he make 
any more? I had told him that I had 
my own life to live, that he couldn’t 
live it for me. Well, I was living my 


own life. I was on my own. I was 


{ 


hearing praise from men who knew 
what they were talking about when 
it came to music and singing. And 
that praise was like a song itself in 
my ears. 

“That was wonderful!” ... “You’re 
headed for the top, all right!” ... 
How thrilling it sounded! And then 
Don, saying casually, “I suppose you'll 
want her to start right off, Bob?” 

The band leader shook his head. 
“Not for about a month. We’re taking 
a layoff—the boys need a rest. They’re 
getting stale. But we’ll be somewhere 
hearby, and I’ll send Miss Crane a 
Wire so she can join us—” 

Yd made good. I was part of the 
band. Judy Crane was on her way! 

So it was strange that, when I 
reached home, I had to manufacture 
enthusiasm as I gave Aunt Myra de- 
tails of the musty theater, the men 
listening, the applause when I was 
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finished. Somehow, it had all gone 
a little bit flat. Oh, I was happy, 
excited, of course—but it wasn’t quite 
the way it should have been. I 
shouldn’t have been able to think of 
anything else—but I could. I could 
think of Bill. 

I could see that Aunt Myra was 
forcing herself to smile, to share my 
enthusiasm. “It sounds thrilling, 
Judy.” And then, after a moment, 
“T know what that wonderful sense 
of accomplishment is like—it’s like 
the thrill I had the first time I knew 
I’d helped to save a human life.” 

That month while I waited for the 
wire from Bob Halsey was a lonely 
one. Bill, of course, was with his 
patrol boat, and even if he came to 
port I wouldn’t hear from him. That 
was over and done with. Aunt Myra 
was busy, working out plans for the 
hew nursing class at the hospital— 
the class I was supposed to join. 

Most of the time during that long 
month I was alone. It seemed almost 
as if I were living in my own uni- 
verse, a world without any connec- 
tion with the one in which I had lived 
until a short time ago. Even the sev- 
eral times Don Winters took me out, 
dancing or to the movies, it wasn’t 
really fun. Don was pleasant and 
amusing—but I wanted Bill. I knew 
that. I knew that he meant more to 
me than anyone else in the world. 


( pete wire arrived on a Monday 
morning. I was to join the orches- 
tra in Norwick, a hundred miles way, 
the next. afternoon. That sent me 
into a great rush of last-minute plan- 
ning and shopping and I was so ex- 
cited I forgot how lonely I had been. 

Aunt Myra was very kind. She 
said she’d go down to the station with 
me when I left in the morning. All 
that evening she helped me pack, 
gave me bits of advice, trying to seem 
happy about it, trying not to throw 
cold water on my happiness. But I 
knew that she wasn’t glad at all, and 
for that I was terribly, terribly sorry. 

I hardly slept at all that night. 
Somehow, everything had stopped 
being a dream, had become a reality. 
The future wasn’t the future any 
more—the future would be the pres- 
ent, tomorrow, and I would be 
launched on the glorious road to ad- 
venture, to a new life. I pictured the 
gowns I would wear—the kind Id 
looked at in shop windows but never 
owned—and I imagined circles of 
admiring faces, heard waves of ap- 
plause breaking around me. I thought 
of saving up little things about the 
new life to tell Bill, to share with 
him, just as I’d done all my life— 
and then I remembered that all that 
was over, and the taste of tomorrow 
became bittersweet. 

I was downstairs in the living room 
the next morning when I heard the 
phone ring and Aunt Myra answer it. 

First her crisp, “Hello?” and then, 
after a moment, a quick, sharp intake 
of breath that made me stop still to 
listen. And then, “Yes—all right. Be 
there as soon as I can. Oh... oh, 
I’m sorry to hear that! Do everything 
you can—yes, Ill hurry.” 

I heard the metallic click of the 
receiver, and her swift steps on the 
stairs. It wasn’t like her to be dis- 
turbed or shocked, and I knew that 
something had happened. I hurried 
after her, up to her room where she 
was slipping studs into a fresh uni- 
form. 

Her flying fingers paused, and she 
looked me levelly in the eye. “Coast 
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guard boat sunk,” she said. “They’ve 
brought in survivors. I must hurry.” 

Her tone was quiet. It took an 
instant for the meaning to come 
through to me. A coast guard boat 
sunk. But Bill was on one of—Bill! 

Then I knew what terror was— 
stark, incredible, icy. I looked at her, 
my lips moving to form the question 
without voice behind them. 

She nodded. “Yes, Judy. Bill.” 

“Bill!” My voice, when it finally 
came, was a hoarse, shaken whisper. 
“Ts he—do they—” 

“They don’t know. He—he isn’t 
conscious yet.” 

I could feel the little muscles around 
my mouth begin to twitch and jerk. 
My hands were wet and cold, and 
automatically I smoothed them down 
my thighs. He wasn’t conscious yet. 
That might mean—anything! 


I HADN’T ever thought that any- 
thing could happen to Bill. It wasn’t 
that I’d tried not to think of it—it just 
simply had never occurred to me. 
To other people, yes—but not to Bill. 
Bill was strong and sure of himself. 
He was so alive ...so warm... 
it couldn’t happen. 

But it had happened. I could see 
him, lying white and broken in an 


‘antiseptic-smelling, impersonal hos- 


pital room. Suddenly I wanted more 
than anything in the world to give 
him my hand to hold. 

And he didn’t want to see me. He 
never wanted to see me again. I was 
part of his past. The dead past, the 
past he must want to forget. 

Aunt Myra slipped past me in the 
doorway and “started downstairs. 
“Good luck to you,” she called back 
over her shoulder. “I—I can’t see you 
off, Judy, dear. Is there anything—?” 

Swiftly I turned, ran down the 
stairs. The telegram from Bob Halsey 
was on the hall table. In a short time, 
less than an hour, my train would be 
leaving. I stood still for a second, 
staring at that yellow slip of paper 
which was my future. 

And suddenly I knew that there 
was no future for me, no world at all 
worth living in if—if anything hap- 
pened to Bill. I knew I couldn’t go. 

Aunt Myra flung her cape over her 
shoulders, crossed the little hall to 
kiss me. ‘Goodbye, dear. I—” 

“Wait,’ I cried. “Wait, Aunt Myra 
—I’m going with you!” 

Pleasure and pain battled in her 
eyes. “But your job? You—” 

“T don’t care about that,” I told her. 
“Oh, I know Bill doesn’t want to see 
me—doesn’t care if he never sees me 
again. But it doesn’t matter. I can’t 
leave—I can’t go away—not with him 
lying there, not until I know—” 

Aunt Myra had snatched my coat 
out of the closet. There was no time 
to waste words. “Come on, then,” 
she said, briefly. 

We didn’t talk in the taxi. Aunt 
Myra’s face was anxious. She had a 
job to do—injuries to care for, suffer- 
ing to alleviate. She wanted to be 
there, to do her part. When we reached 
the hospital she hurried to her office, 
leaving me to wait in the visitor’s 
room for whatever news she might 
be able to send me. 

_ I tried to be calm, to hold my nerves 
in check. Outside the room, nurses 
Were hurrying about their tasks. 
Young women in starched white, effi- 
cient, certain. The words of the oath 
they took, the oath I had heard so 
many classes take at graduation, 
marched through my mind. “I sol- 
emnly pledge myself before God and 
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in the presence of this assembly to 
pass my life in—” 

In service and helping others. In 
trying to make people well. And I 
was no part of this, no part of healing 
and helping. My hands were useless 
and idle in my lap while inside, in 
one of those rooms, was the man I 
loved, the man I loved in spite of all 
that had happened, the man I would 
love until the end of my life. He was 
injured, and I couldn’t help him. He 
was hurt, and I had no knowledge to 
ease his pain. 

I knew how to sing songs. 
be famous. I’d have my name in 
lights. And it would be the name of 
a girl who had made a travesty of 
life, who had brought only heartbreak 
to those she loved. 

The cold, inanimate loneliness of 
the room was dreadful. It wasn’t just 
this room—it was the loneliness I had 
known ever since I had cut myself 
off from the people who mattered to 
me. From Bill, who had loved me. 
From Aunt Myra, who had trusted me 
to follow in her steps. I had tossed 
them and their love aside—for a taste 
of adventure, for a try at a new kind 
of world, for fame when I already had 
love, for tinsel when I already had 
diamonds. 


I would 


WweHt seemed like an eternity later 
I heard footsteps, looked up to see 
Aunt Myra standing in the door. 
There was weariness on her face, but 
there was a smile in her gray eyes. 

‘Ts he—? Is he—?” My mind 
wouldn’t let me speak the rest of the 
forlorn little question. 

“He—he’s going to have a hard pull, 
but he’ll be all right, Judy.” 

So great was the wave of relief that 
flooded over me that it almost made 
me sick. Light headed, I got some- 
how to my feet, my mind singing 
over and over again, he’s going to 
be all right, he’s not going to die, 
he’s going to be all right, he’s not 
going— 

I sat down suddenly, weak with the 
relief that the knowledge of his safety 
had brought me. Bill would be all 
right. That much I could count on, 
and that counted most of all. What- 
ever else happened, I would have that. 
But there was nothing else to happen. 
There was no reason to stay longer. 

I looked up at Aunt Myra. She was 
watching me closely, and I turned my 
eyes down after a moment. “Aunt 
Myra,” I said, slowly, and my voice 
was very small, “I’ve been such a 
fool!” 

She smiled a little, then. “Yes, 
Judy—I think you have. But no one 
Bae through life without being fool- 
is Pett) 

I hardly heard her. I had to say 
the rest, to say the rest and get away. 
I began to button my coat. “It’s too 
late to fix now. There’s no reason 
to wait any longer. I can catch the 
next train, I guess—” 

“Tf you still want to catch it.” 

I shook my head. “Why not? What 
is there left to do?” 

“T thought—well, perhaps you’d like 
to see Bill.” 

I looked up at her quickly. “He 
wouldn’t want to see me. We—we 
called it off, for good. There’s no use 
trying—” 

“He wants to see you, Judy,” she 
said. “He’s conscious—and he’s call- 
ing your name.” 

I hardly dared believe her. Bill 
wanted to see me. Oh, Bill! 

“You see,” she went on, “I told him 
you were here, so you’d better go up.” 


I walked unsteadily toward the 


door. “I want to see him so badly. 


But I want to tell you something first, | 


Aunt Myra. 


I want to make you 
understand. 


I know now. I threw 


away the important things for some-— 


thing shabby. For fame—whatever 
that word means. Is it—is it too late, 
now? I mean, if I wanted to be a 
nurse—?” 


Sudden brightness was in her eyes. | 


“It’s never too late, Judy. Besides, I 


didn’t take your name off the list.” | 
“You mean—you knew what I’d do?” | 


She shook her head. “No, Judy— 
I just hoped. Maybe the same way 
your Bill hoped something would 
bring you back to him.” 

We walked up the hall together 
toward the room where he was wait- 
ing, calling for me. Once more I 
could see the future, hold tomorrow 
in the hollow of my hand—a newer, 
brighter tomorrow than a song would 
ever bring me. 

Aunt Myra opened the door. I 
stood for a moment, fighting back 
tears. Bill’s face was white against 
the white pillow, but somehow a band- 
age, set at a rakish angle over one 
eye, gave me courage to find a smile. 
And on his lips there was the ghost 


of his old grin, that wonderful grin 


of his. 

“Judy.” A little word, whispered 
into the silence, breaking the strange- 
ness, bridging the distance, wiping 
out the memory of loneliness and bit= 
terness and anger. “My Judy.” 


There would be so much to tell him, |} 
There would be so many things to say. |} 


But all that would have to wait. I 


couldn’t talk now. Now, all I could |} 
do was to stumble forward, to sink |} 


to my knees by his bed, to lay my 
cheek against his hand. 


What You Ruy With 
WA R BOND S 


Fifty-three cents a day (in continental 


United States) for food for an enlisted man 


is not much. But multiply that fifty-three 
cents by millions of men and hundreds of 
days, and you have a staggering sum in 


feeding our nation’s fighting forces. 


Your purchases of War Bonds, even 
War Stamps, will help feed the boys and 
men who are fighting to preserve your 
freedom here at home. Buy War Bonds 
every payday. Invest at least ten percent 
of your income in these government se- 


curities through a Payroll Savings plan. 


U. S. Treasury Department 
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Glamorous movie star, praises 


Charm-Kurl. This actual photo- 
graph shows her gorgeous Charm- 


Kurl Permanent Wave. 


SO EASY EVEN A CHILD CAN DO IT 


Charm-Kurl is easy and safe to use; no experience required; 
contains no harmful chemicals or ammonia; requires no ma- 
chines or dryers, heat or electricity. Desirable for both women 


and children. 
USERS Praise IT 


Here are excerpts from just a few of the many letters of praise received from 
Charm-Kurl users: 


GIVES NATURAL WAVE PERMANENT FAR ABOVE 
“T’'vye been a user of Charm-Kurl for EXPECTATIONS 
some time. I like it very much. It gives “The permanent which I gave my little 
me a nice, natural waye,’’ Mrs. B. girl was far above expectations and her 
Maina, Ill. hair which is soft and fine was not 
LASTED 9 MONTHS harmed in the least but looked like a 
“T have used Charm-Kurl before and Matural wave. Mrs. W. E. Williams, 


it is really wonderful. My last Charm- Maryland. 
Kurl permanent lasted nine months and THRILLED WITH CHARM-KURL 


my hair i ill very rly. , “T have tried the Charm-Kurl and was 
recuse Charmer CHaacwent eae greatly taniMea with its results.’’ Phyllis 
ee dollar permanent.’’ Miss Ruth Henry, ST AaED WITH RESULTS 
io. Y 4 
“T am more than delighted with the 
MAKES HAIR LOOK NATURAL results of my Charm-Kurl permanent. It 
6 5 CURLY is soft and fluffy and it was the most 
I would ten times rather have a ‘painless’ permanent I ever had.’? Mrs. 
Charm-Kurl permanent because it makes w= J. Stites, Utah. 


your hair look like natural curly, and PRETTIEST PERMANENT 1 
soft.’’ Carolyn Fleet, Penn. EVER HAD 
CHARM-KURL IS WONDERFUL “T was delighted with my Charm-Kurl 


“T am sending for my Charm-Kurl kit. permanent. It left my hair soft and love- 
I have already bought one and I think ly and gave me the prettiest permanent 
Charm-Kurl is wonderful.’’ Miss Betty I've ever had regardless of the cost.’’ 
Johnson, Ohio. Miss Betty Moultrop, Washington. 


PERMANENT WAVE 


starring in ‘‘Remember Pearl 


Harbor,’’ a Republic Produc- 
FAY McKENZIE tion, is delighted with her 
lovely Charm-Kurl Permanent 


Wave, pictured above. 


EACH KIT CONTAINS 40 CURLERS 
SHAMPOO & WAVE SET also included 


There is nothing else to buy. Shampoo and wave set are included 
in each Charm-Kurl Kit. With Charm-Kurl it is easy to give yourself 
a thrilling machineless permanent wave in the privacy of your own 
home that should last as long as any professional permanent wave. 
You do not have to have any experience in waving hair. Just follow 
the simple instructions. 


MAKE THIS NO-RISK TEST 


Prove to yourself as thousands of others have done, without risking 
one penny, that you, too, can give yourself a thrilling permanent at 
home the Charm-Kurl way. Just follow the simple, easy directions 
and after your permanent wave is in, let your mirror and your friends 
be the judge. If you do not honestly feel that your Charm-Kurl perma- 
nent is the equal of any permanent you may have paid up to $5.00 
for, you get your money back. 


FREE :: $1.00 wave ser 
WAVE SET 
In addition to the wave set included with the kit, you will receive with 


each kit an extra supply, sufficient for 16 oz. of the finest quality wave 
set that would ordinarily cost up to $1.00... enough for up to 12 to 


16 hair sets. 
SEND NO MONEY 


Just fill in coupon below. Don’t send a penny. Your complete Charm- 
Kurl Home Permanent Wave Kit will be rushed to you. On arrival 
deposit 59c plus postage (or $1.00 plus postage for two kits) with your 
postman with the understanding if you are not thrilled and delighted 
with results, your money will be cheerfully refunded on request. We 
pay postage if remittance is enclosed with order. You have nothing 
to risk and a beautiful permanent to gain so take advantage of this 
special offer. Send today! 


Charm-Kurl Co., Dept. 348, 2459 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


———— MAIL THIS NO-RISK TEST COUPON TODAY -———— 
Charm-Kurl Co. Dept. 348, 2459 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. | 


You may send me a Charm-Kurl Permanent Wave Kit complete with 40 Curlers, 
Shampoo and Waveset. On arrival I will deposit 59c plus postage with my 
postman, with the understanding that if for any reason I am not satisfied, you 
fuarantee to refund the purchase price immediately. I am to receive FREE with 
each kit an extra supply of material, sufficient for 16 oz. of wave set. 


If you desire 2 kits sent COD for $1.00 plus postage, check here 


If you send remittance witi order we will pay postage. 
Canadian orders must be accompanied by an Intemational money order. 


WOMEN AT WORK 
It is estimated 15,000,000 women 
are employed in U.S. Industry today 


YOU MAY BE NEEDED NOW 
Ask at your nearest United States 
Employment Service Office 


Copyright 1943, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


